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Sir Eric Geddes, Master of 
Scientific War 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CAREER OF A SCOTSMAN TRAINED IN AMERICA, WHO HAS 
BECOME THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZER OF BRITAIN’S 
SEA AND LAND FORCES 


By Judson C. Welliver 
Special correspondent of Munsgy’s MaGazine and the New York Sun 


MMEDIATELY after the battle of 
Arras, last April, the Germans under- 
took a heavy counter-attack in order to 

recover the valuable ground from which 
they had been driven; but their effort was 
smothered by a tremendous volume of Brit- 
ish artillery fire. 

Now, according to all Germany’s learned 
professors of the art of war, there was no 
excuse for a heavy artillery fire at such a 
place and time. The big guns had no right 
+ to be there, right on the heels of the storm- 
ing-parties. The Berlin Tageblatt voiced 
the German disgust. It felt that some- 
thing distinctly unsportsmanlike was in- 
velved in the reprehensible haste of the 
British in getting their artillery up so soon 
that there was no chance for a counter- 
attack, such as the rules prescribed in such 
cases. There was justification for com- 
plaint, and the Tageblatt ponderously an- 
nounced its displeasure. 

Utterly lost to shame, the British com- 
mander, Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 
had the éffrontery to mention in despatches 


made the thing possible were wonderfully 
efficient, and entitled to a great share of the 
credit. He went so far as to name the cul- 
prit responsible for this violation of Ger- 
manic ideas of military propriety. The 
man he named was Admiral-General Sir 
Eric Geddes. For, though never a sailor, 
Geddes is an admiral; and though only an 
amateur soldier, he is a major-general. 

At forty-two years, this man has come to 
stand forth as probably the foremost master 
of the art of coordinating industry and 
transport with military organization; and 
that, it may be observed, is the vital factor 
in making and winning modern war. 

Sir Eric has outmaneuvered the Germans 
in their chosen field. He beat the Krupps 
at manufacturing munitions, and having 
manufactured them he built military rail- 
roads to take them to the firing-line faster 
than the Germans could use the tracks they 
had already built. 


THE LABORS OF A MODERN HERCULES 
The time will come when men will speak 


that the transport arrangements which had of Geddes’s accomplishment in r916 as they 





EDITORIAL NOTE—Since Mr. Welliver’s article was written, Sir Eric Geddes has entered Mr. 
Lloyd George’s cabinet as first lord of the Admiralty, so that he is now the official head of the 
British naval administration as well as its most active organizing force. 
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have for a century discussed Napoleon’s 
revelation of military genius in the Italian 
campaign of 1796. There may be tasks in 
grand organization too big and complex 
for him to handle, but none has been found 
as yet; and lately the British government 
has managed to set a new and harder labor 
of Hercules for him to tackle about every 
six months. 

Before I attempted to chase the genius 
of this man into its lair and study it under 
the microscope and the X-rays, I had al- 
ready heard rumors about him. At a great 
British port where ships were being loaded 
and unloaded in record-breaking time by a 
new system, I listened to the explanations, 
and asked how it happened. 

“ Geddes!” whispered the harbor-master. 

A glimpse through the marvels of war- 
time ship-building methods on the Clyde 
again inspired the inquiry as to the respon- 
sible personality. 

“ Geddes!” was the explanation. 

Later, in a great foundry, § saw hundreds 
of women manipulating huge cranes that 
tossed half-ton ingots of white-hot steel. 
Other women worked the hydraulic presses 
that forged the fifteen-inch shell-casings; 
yet others handled the giant lathes that 
bored and shaped and measured these cast- 
ings into finished shells. This was truly 
industrial revolution—the men firing the 
great weapons at the front, the women mak- 
ing the guns and the ammunition at home. 
How did it happen? 

“ Geddes!” they told me. 

Half a county full of workshops, ware- 
houses, strange industrial establishments, 
fed by a hundred miles of railway, employ- 
ing thirty thousand people in turning out 
just one necessary of war—that stirred the 
same inquiry, and brought the same brief 
answer: 

“ Geddes!” : 

The newspapers told about a corps of ex- 
pert Canadian lumbermen being turned 
loose in the woods of England and Scotland, 
to rip out almost overnight the timber that 
must be supplied in France, and for import 
of which no ships were available. Whose 
idea was that? — 


“ Eric Geddes’s,” they told me. “ You 


know, he was a lumberman in America.” 
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Over the cables came the amazing yarn 
that the Parliament at Ottawa had present- 
ed eight hundred miles of frontier railroad 
to the empire. It would be ripped up and 
sent, rails, ties, cars, locomotives—lock, 
stock, and barrel—to France, and laid 
down again for war work. 

“Who on earth,” I began, “‘ ever—” 

“Oh, Geddes, of course!” I was in- 
formed. “ He learned railroading in the 
United States, you know, and practised it 
in England.” ; 

Over in France, in an area which the 
Boche had evacuated two days earlier, I 
saw multitudes of experts building new 
highways faster than the Germans had been 
able to blow them up; putting in bridges; 
laying down field railways; paralleling them 
with water-mains; all so fast that the van 
of construction was never safe from the fire 
of the retreating Huns. 

“ Who ever organized—” 

The question was never finished. 

“ General Geddes, of course,” they as- 
sured me. “ He invented that sort of rail- 
road when he was in India.” 

A little while later the government took 
over all the ship-building in Great Britain— 
naval and merchant, iron, steel, and wood, 
steam and sailing, big and little. It would 
have a czar in charge of the whole business 
in order to systematize, cheapen, hasten. 

“ But for such a task as that who’s big 
enough to—” 

“* Admiral Geddes,” I was assured. 

Manifestly, it was necessary to know 
more about this man Geddes, who seemed 
to be bossing the whole show. If it wasn’t 
his war, it seemed likely that at least he 
would soon hold most of the stock. 


HIS PERSONALITY AND METHODS 


Having caught up with Sir Eric, one feels 
real satisfaction in discovering a big man 
who quite looks the part. Six feet plus of 
typical John Bull, smooth-shaven, square- 
jawed, sinewy, sat behind a big desk in the 
big marble building labeled “ Controller of 
the Admiralty.’' He didn’t seem very busy; 
those who know his ways of working say 
that, like so many other men who do big 
things and lots of them, he never does seem 
very busy. His desk was immaculately neat 














and orderly. If business ever gets ahead 
of him, he manages to keep the evidences 
of it somewhere else than on that broad- 
topped desk. 

“You understand,” he explains, a bit 
apologetically, “I don’t do very much, 
anyhow; the staff really attends to every- 
thing for me.” 

The staff! There’s the real point. He is 
one of those men who know always where 
to find exactly the right man for the busi- 
ness in hand, and how to get him to under- 
take it. 

“ The way he does it,” explained one of 
his lieutenants and devoted admirers, “ is 
quite simple. He finds his man, puts him 
at work, and then stands between him and 
trouble: Nobody gets a chance to inter- 
fere, to muss things, to invent difficulties. 
Heaven help the person that tries to make 
worry for one of Geddes’s force who’s doing 
his job to Geddes’s satisfaction. The place 
wouldn’t be big enough to hold the row 
that would happen. Everybody knows that 
now, and so the row doesn’t happen. The 
staff look upon him as their big brother. 
’ Of course, if he discovers that he has got 
hold of a slacker, the emergency exit is 
opened instantaneously, there’s a quiet 
emergence, and somebody else goes on that 
job. That’s all. But Geddes doesn’t need 
to resort to such methods often, for he 
isn’t given to mistakes.” 


HOUSING A NEW OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT 


There’s a story entirely characteristic of 
the man, telling how he went to work when 
he was put in charge of a big division of 
munitions-production. There wasn’t a con- 
venient place for an office; everything was 
crowded and uncomfortable. Sir Eric 
looked around, and his eye lighted on a 
big structure just across the street. He went 
over. 

“ T’ll take this building,” he said, “ Just 
what I need!” 

“ But you can’t possibly have it,” he was 
assured. 

“ But I must,” he insisted; and now there 
are three thousand of his staff in it. 

Later, when they gave him another big 
business to handle, the same trouble arose. 
There is never office-room enough for gov- 
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ernment business in London, these. times. 
A new building for the department of 
agriculture and fisheries was in leisurely 
process of construction. It would serve, 
Geddes decided. 

“ When can I move into this building?” 
he demanded of the proper official. 

“ We're working day and night to finish 
it. Can’t possibly be done under three to 
six months,” he was assured. 

“ Well, this is Thursday. On Monday I 
must have an office in that building, with 
telephone, desk, and rug.” 

Between Thursday and Monday a man 
climbed up on a scaffold, chiseled off the 
words “ Agriculture and Fisheries,” chiseled 
in the words “ Armament Buildings ”—and 
on Monday morning Sir Eric walked into 
his office, approved the rug, sat down_at 
the desk, and started business. 

That’s the sort of man he is, all over. 
The things that he finds necessary have an 
almost uncanny way of happening. The 
impossible is not recognized in any depart- 
ment where he rules. 


A SCOTSMAN BORN IN INDIA 


des, as may have been suspected 
from his name, is a Scotsman; but he was 
born in India, in the shadow of the Taj at 
Agra. He is the son of a famous Scottish 
engineer who had gone out to India to build 
bridges. At an early age he came back to 
Britain and received his education at Mer- 
chiston Castle School, Edinburgh. Perhaps 
there is something significant in the fact 
that this institution was founded by the 
great mathematician Napier, the inventor of 
logarithms. Napier was something of a 
hand at cutting off mathematical corners, 
and his pupil Geddes is a wonder at lopping 
off industrial corners and clipping knots of 
red tape. 

Intended by his father to be a lawyer, 
the youthful Geddes decided that he didn’t 
like the law. Unable to modify paternal 
insistence, the young man got aboard a boat 
and worked his way to America. When 
he arrived in New York, penniless, he found 
some money that his father had despatched 
to meet his immediate needs. Nothing in 
his whole career is more characteristic than 
the fact that he indorsed the draft and sent 
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it back. He wished to find out whether he 
could get along in this world “ on his own.” 





GEDDES’S EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA 


At this time young Geddes was seven- 
teen. He found his way out to Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, and went to work for Andrew 
Carnegie, though it is doubtful if he real- 
ized at the time what that distinction 
meant. However, he is entitled to be set 
down as “one of Mr. Carnegie’s young 
men.” 

Before long he had all the experience he 
seemed to require in a rolling-mill, and he 
started out to learn the lumber business. 
This took him to a Western lumber-camp, 
where he accumulated a lot of American 
ideas that have since served him well in 
various exigencies. 

It was in the United States that Sir Eric 
got his first lessons in railroading. During 
the lumber-camp experience he was located 
at a station where a young woman operator 
handled the telegraph-wires. Occasionally 
she felt a desire to go shopping or calling, 
or perhaps to take afternoon tea, and she 
taught Geddes the Morse code, so that he 
could handle her work when she temporarily 
absented herself. Later he entered the em- 
ploy of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as 
a switchman, and became station-master at 
a small place, remaining there three years. 
He lived in Cincinnati for a time, and first 
and last managed to see and to learn a 
great deal about America. 

Although he wanted to see the world, 
Geddes never had the intention of settling 
down for good outside of England. From 
the United States he returned to the home 
country, but it seemed rather too cramped; 
and, hearing stories of the wonderful op- 
portunities offered in Western Australia, he 
took passage for the antipodes. On board 
ship he met a man who told him that Aus- 
tralia was not the place to go. 

“ You get off the boat with me at Ceylon 
and learn the sugar business,” suggested 
this adviser. 


FORESTRY AND RAILROADING IN INDIA 


So Geddes went ashore at Colombo, but, 
not particularly fancying the sugar busi- 
ness, he presently moved on to India, where 
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he became manager of a big forestry enter- 
prise. Here, it appears, the man’s genius 
for adapting and developing all sorts of 
ideas and facilities first came into play. In 
the lumber-camps where he had worked in 
America he had learned all about logging- 
railroads, but in India he found that the 
idea had not arrived. He put it into effect, 
building a system of light, narrow-gage lum- 
ber-roads which contributed greatly to de- 
velop the property. 

These lines were ultimately absorbed into 
the Rohilkund-Bareilly railway system, of 
which presently, before he was yet thirty 
years of age, Geddes became traffic-man- 
ager. But all the time the idea of getting 
back to England remained near the top of 
his mind. 

By accident he learned that the North 
Eastern Railway of England had a vacancy 
in prospect in its claims department. He 
wanted to learn that particular aspect of 
the business, which in England is a highly 
intricate and important one; so he decided 
overnight to get this job on the North East- - 
ern. Being addicted to the habit of prompt 
and direct action, he immediately resigned 
his position and took the first steamer for 
England. Arriving there, he went straight 
to the office of the North Eastern system 
and applied to the deputy general manager. 

“I came to see you about that job of 
claims agent,” he said. 

“Where have you come from?” asked 
the official. 

“ From India,” replied Geddes. 

He told his story and got the position. 
Having secured it, it occurred to him that 
there were many loose ends of affairs in 
India that hadn’t been attended to, so he 
took the next boat back to India to close 
up his business there. 

Geddes had been all over India, and had 
acquired information which later proved of 
the utmost value to him. He knew the 
northwest frontier, the mountains, the ship- 
ping, the railroading. Among other things, 
he had learned both in India and in Amer- 
ica the relation of the railroad to the de- 
velopment of a new country. 

When he went back to his position with 
the North Eastern, he presently developed 
a theory about commercial agents as devel- 














opers of business opportunities and creators 
of new industries. The idea had long been 
a familiar one in America, but England had 
not experimented with it until Geddes as- 
sumed the responsibility. 


GEDDES’S FIRST WAR WORK 


From claims agent he rose to the deputy 
general managership of the North Eastern, 
which position he occupied when the great 
war broke out in 1914. The national 
emergency brought new opportunities for 
Geddes. Somebody told the government 
that he was the right man to do big things, 
and to do them in a hurry; so he was made 
chairman of the central committee of rail- 
way authorities for the mobilization of the 
northern district. 

He had never been in politics, and his 
_ military experience was limited to holding 
a commission as honorary colonel in the 
Royal Engineers; but he was tremendously 
interested in the war as soon as it became 
England’s real business. He proceeded to 
raise a pioneer battalion from among the 
employees of the North Eastern system. It 
is now a battalion of the Northumberland 
Fusileers, and has earned high repute for 
its splendid work at the front in France. 
He was its first honorary commander, and 
devoted much effort to its proper equip- 
ment and training. 

But it was not fated that Geddes was to 
lead his men in France. Before they were 
ready to be sent to the trenches, he was 
summoned to the ministry of munitions. 
Mr. Lloyd George, the minister, had heard 
of this strenuous young Scot who could al- 
ways find time to do a few more things and 
do them all well; and, although they had 
never met before, the man who is now 
premier,- at their first interview, offered 
Geddes an important post in the munitions 
department. 

This was the first really big war task to 
which he was called. He was put in general 
charge of the production of small arms, ma- 
chine guns, heavy guns, scientific instru- 
ments, and optical glasses, and undertook 
supervision of the Woolwich Arsenal, the 
biggest in the kingdom. 

At this stage of organizing war industry 
the problem of “ circulation ” in the muni- 
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tions business was one of the most difficult. 
Circulation means what would be called 
in America “ assembling.” For example, 
the production of a shell involves first the 
making and then the putting together of a 
great number of parts. The empty shell is 
made in one place, the fuses in another, the 
detonator in another, the gaine in yet an- 
other; then there is an exploder, a car- 
tridge, a -propeller, an ignition device, and 
so on to the end. 


SPEEDING UP SHELL-PRODUCTION 


Remembering that there are some fifty 
components of a finished shell, every one 
of which must be perfect, all of which must 
be assembled in precisely the right way if 
the shell is going to explode at precisely the 
right time, and that all these fifty compo- 
nents are made in different places, it be- 
comes reasonably apparent that the busi- 
ness of getting them together in the right 
quantities, in perfect condition, and at the 
right time, is something of an operation. 
That was the business that Geddes had to 
organize for the munitions department. 

The big cast-steel shell-casing is the most 
obvious part. Everybody knows about that; 
but at a certain point in the construction 
of the shell’s mechanism there is required 
a little disk of a certain kind of cork about 
the size of a pin’s head, and without that 
cork disk the shell is just as worthless as 
it would be if the casing had been forgot- 
ten. Likewise, there is a strip of a particu- 
lar kind of cloth, for which it appears that 
Geddes had to draw upon Italy. 

. More quickly, they say, than any such 
huge task had ever been accomplished be- 
fore, Geddes had perfected and put into 
smooth working order his whole scheme for 
assembling and finishing shells. The sys- 
tem was so nearly perfect that nobody has 
been able to improve on it since. It worked, 
and still works, precisely like the mechan- 
ism of a clock. Every component part ar- 
rived just when it was wanted, just at the 
place where it was wanted, just in the con- 
dition in which it was desired. Geddes at- 
tended to all that; and that is the reason 
why the British army in France, during the 
present year, has had shells to waste, and 
need not think of conserving them, while 
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the Germans, after forty years of laborious 
preparation, have been compelled to exer- 
cise the utmost care lest they should use 
more shells than can be spared. 


SOLVING OTHER INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Right alongside this business of manu- 
facturing and assembling the parts, not only 
of shells, but of everything else in the way 
of munitions, Sir Eric confronted .another, 
and in some ways even a more difficult, 
problem. The army had been steadily 
draining the skilled labor out of the coun- 
try, and it was necessary to devise a sys- 
tem for utilizing unskilled labor. It was 
Geddes who perfected the system that has 
made it possible for hundreds of thousands 
of women and girls to be employed in fabri- 
cating all kinds of supplies; in making fif- 
teen-inch guns, and the shells they shoot; 
in manufacturing cordite, building ships, 
constructing aeroplanes, and all the thou- 
sands of processes, no matter how difficult 
and intricate, involved in munitioning an 
army. 

Just one instance will point the moral 
of this particular department of Geddes’s 
service to the British government. It was 
particularly necessary that the best of op- 
tical instruments—field-glasses, sighting-de- 
vices, and the like—should be provided for 
the army. Optical instruments, and par- 
ticularly the manufacture of optical glass, 
represented one of the industries that had 
been practically relinquished to the Ger- 
mans. For decades almost all that Eng- 
land had used had come from Germany. 

Geddes discovered that there was one 
firm in England which had been persistently 
attempting, in the face of much discourage- 
ment, to compete with the Germans. He 
sent for its heads, divided the business 
into departments, and put the right man— 
Geddes always knows the right man—in 
charge of each department. Then he gave 
them plenty of money, and turned them 
loose to manufacture optical glass and in- 
struments. The result is that to-day Brit- 
ain has passed Germany in the develop- 

- ment of this art. All the optical supplies 
required by her army and navy are now 
made at home, and recently it has been 
possible to turn over some of the surplus 
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to England’s allies. That was another 
Geddes accomplishment. 

After six months in charge of the assem- 
bling of munitions, Geddes had worked him- 
self out of a job. There was nothing more 
for him to suggest or improve... The ma- 
chine was working perfectly, and for once 
in his life he might in all honesty have 
boasted that he didn’t do the work, but the 
staff did it for him. Lloyd George discov- 
ered that the shell-filling business was able 
to stand on its own legs, so one day last 
August he sent for Geddes and told him 
that he was to go to France, to organize the 
construction of roads and railways behind 
the trench-lines. 


GEDDES’S SYSTEM OF FIELD TRANSPORT 


It was realized, soon after the battle of 
the Marne, that transportation in the field 
must play a very large part in the war; 
that the side with the best command of 
transportation, other things being equal, 
would have the best chance to win. The 
British transportation service had never 
quite produced the results desired; so, ‘of 
course, Geddes undertook the job. 

I saw the Geddes system in operation a 
few months after he had taken charge of it, 
and I have already written something about 
its workings for MuNsEY’s MAGAzINE.* 
To describe it adequately is well-nigh im- 
possible. 

Geddes has the genius of knowing just 
how to make his department best serve the 
other factors with which it must deal. He 
understood, for example, that roads must 
be rebuilt or built anew, not only well, but 
with unexampled speed, in order that the 
supplies of a modern army might be moved 
over them fast enough. He saw that the 
Germans would always have the advantage 
in this regard, because their game was 
henceforward to be a game of slowly re- 
treating. They would always be falling 
back into a territory gridironed with roads 
which they had constructed, would always 
be leaving a devastated region in which 
every foot of railroad would have been de- 
stroyed, every highway blown up, every 
bridge wrecked. 





*In an article on “ The Land of Death,” published in 
the June, 1917, number of Munsey’s MaGazine. 




















The problem of pursuing a retreating 
enemy in such circumstances—of bringing 
up transports, supplies, huge guns, to say 
nothing of the troops—was one of the great- 
est ever turned over to a military engineer. 
Geddes solved it. 

I saw the Geddes system at work between 
Albert and Bapaume immediately after the 
Germans had evacuated Bapaume last 
spring. Along the main highway between 
the two towns—or rather what had once 
been the main highway—the Germans left 
nothing but wreckage. There was not a 
bridge, there was hardly a rod of usable 
road. Wells had been blown up or poi- 
soned, so that there was no water-supply. 
The country was a vast morass of shell- 
holes half-filled with water, intersected by a 
complexity of trenches and barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. 

Geddes had everything ready for just this 
emergency. He had brought countless tons 
of broken rock all the way from England, 
Stored it exactly where it would be most 
available, and provided five-ton motor- 
trucks to move it forward. The trucks 
were even loaded in anticipation of sudden 
orders to move. Field railroads of three- 
foot gage had been built in sections, ready 
to be laid down. These were stacked just 
where they would be handy when wanted. 
Locomotives, built wherever in the world 
industrial capacity could be found, were 
ready to handle the supply-trains. 

Timber had been cut and brought for- 
ward for the reconstruction of bridges. 
Water-mains were waiting to be laid down, 
and pumping-plants to be installed and set 
to work. 

The moment the Germans evacuated a 
strip of territory, this Geddes organization 
pushed forward, often under the fire of the 
enemy’s artillery. The speed with which it 
built roads, railways, telephone-lines, tele- 
graph-lines, water-supply systems, was ut- 
terly past belief. It represented, of course, 
the potential result of complete preparation 
in every detail. 

That was why the Germans were not able 
to retire unmolested and settle down at 
leisure to hold the so-called Hindenburg 
line. The Geddes transportation scheme 
didn’t contemplate letting the Germans hold 
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anything unmolested. Before the battle of 
Arras began, the Geddes engineering or- 
ganization was rebuilding the freight-yards 
of Arras. 


MASTER OF ALL MILITARY TRAFFIC 


As director of military railways in Eng- 
land, Geddes’s business was to handle all 
railway supplies and transport facilities. 
Barges for Mesopotamia, for instance, came 
within the purview of his operations. He 
straightened out the problems of transport 
in the East, and introduced and perfected 
the system of light railways in France. He 
bought old tracks in various parts of the 
world, pulled them up, and transported the 
material to the Somme and the Tigris. 

His successes in these operations resulted 
in his being kicked up-stairs into a still big- 
ger department. He was made director- 
general of transportation in all theaters of 
war. Everybody knows now that the per- 
fection of the Allies’ transportation system 
has been the basis of all their successes in 
France. 

The old theory of military operations had 
been that the rail-heads ought to be kept. 
within twenty miles of the’ fighting-front. 
Geddes promptly scrapped that idea, and 
substituted the theory that the ammunition 
ought to be there rather ahead of the guns! 
Somehow or other he actually managed to 
accomplish just that. The German counter- 
attack at Arras might very possibly have ~ 
undone the British victory, but for the fact 
that before the Kaiser’s defeated troops 
could pull themselves together and bring 
their reserves into action, the Geddes trans- 
portation department had brought up guns, 
munitions, supplies, everything, and the 
German effort was asphyxiated under the 
hellish fire of heavy and light artillery. 

To get ships loaded and unloaded, docks 
cleared, and warehouses filled and emptied 
fast enough to keep traffic always moving, 
was early recognized as one of the great 
difficulties of war-time; so Geddes was sent 
to organize the traffic of all the ports of 
Britain and France. In a little while his 
system doubled their capacity. It was thus 
that he was able to bring to. France such 
vast quantities of road and railway mate- 
rial. The single detail of moving rock for 
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ballast required a small fleet of carriers ply- 
ing back and forth across the Channel. 

All this time Geddes had been an hon- 
orary colonel. That was the only rank he 
q ever held until one day he was gazetted for 
promotion to the full rank of major-general. 
He has never been a colonel, never a briga- 
dier. In his capacity as director-general of 
transportation, he sent a commission to the 
East, and was getting matters in Egypt and 
Macedonia straightened out when it was 
suddenly discovered that a man of precisely 
his qualifications was needed to act as con- 
troller of the navy. 


GEDDES AS CONTROLLER OF THE NAVY 


This post is a peculiar one, for it repre- 
sents the whole business management of the 
British navy, and nowadays the navy prac- 
tically includes the merchant marine of 
Great Britain, which, in turn, is just about 
half the merchant marine of the whole 
world. The controller, under present con- 
ditions, is in charge of all ship-building, of 
naval dockyards, equipment, guns, ammu- 
nition supplies, air-ships—in short, of every- 
thing concerned with providing and caring 
| for the sea power of Britain. Every British 
| ship-building yard is now a naval yard. 
The government has taken over all ships in 
process of construction, and all facilities for 
constructing more of them. 

This was the latest of the tasks turned 
over to Geddes. Being already a full- 
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fledged major-general, he was now created 
a vice-admiral. All other British admirals 
must climb to their rank by the slow proc- 
esses of promotion; Geddes was made an 
admiral in a minute. 

The story is told that.a little time after 
he became controller of the navy, some 
members of his former staffs gave him a 
dinner. One of the speakers, alluding to the 
remarkable successes of distinguished mili- 
tary, naval, and civic posts that Sir Eric had 
occupied since the beginning of the war, 
spoke of a curious vision that he had had 
the night before. 

“TI saw in my dream,” he said, “ the 
most remarkable figure of a composite of 
all officialdom approaching me. I detected, 
first, the wig of the lord chancellor; but in 
his hand my visitor held the baton of a 
field-marshal. Under his arm was the 
telescope of a high admiral. He wore the 
gaiters of a bishop and the tunic of a gen- 
eral officer of engineering. I shrank in fear 
and trembling, realizing my insignificance 
confronting so much of importance and 
authority. The apparition came nearer, 
stopped, visioned me, and at length spoke: 

“* Who are you, intruding here upon my 


war?’ 
““* And who may you be, honorable lord 
chancellor, field-marshal, 


admiral, and 

bishop?’ I managed to inquire. | 
“ Again the apparition addressed me: 
“* Who should I be but Geddes?’ ” 




















| THE SEEKING 


Ox, merry woods in spring-time, beneath the heaven’s blue, 
Where the sun plays hide-and-seek among the trees, 
Where tiny clouds go romping by, I wander back to you, 
For I hear my long-lost laughter on the breeze. 
I am searching for my laughter, which once rang true and clear 
By brookside and by forest, by hillside and by dale; 
It’s a long, hard way I’ve traveled with many a sigh and tear, 
But I’m searching for my laughter, and I know I shall not fail! 


Oh, somber woods in autumn, beneath the sky’s dull gray, 
Where the wind steals coldly, sharply, down the lane, 
And the storm-clouds lower blackly, I come to you to-day, 
For I hear my plaintive tears amid the rain. 
I have found my long-lost laughter, but it rings so false and shrill 
That its note jars to the leaden, heavy skies; 
And so I seek my tears, enchained beneath the ice-bound rill, 
For I’m searching for the solace they might bring to fevered eyes. 









Faith Baldwin 














Seventeen Billions of Dollars 
Must Be Raised | 





EVERY AMERICAN MUST LEND A HAND—IT IS THE ONLY INSURANCE AGAINST THE 
LOSS OF ALL THAT WE POSSESS 


By Ervin 


R a year’s war expenditures the 
United States government asks from 


the American people some seventeen 
billions of dollars. Though this prodigious 
amount is not far from one-half the whole 
annual income of the nation—estimated at 
thirty-eight billions of dollars—it must be 
raised by the American people and sent to 
the national treasury. 

Most of it must be raised by bond issues. 
The other day we raised and put into Lib- 
erty Bonds two billions; now we must raise 
and put into new bonds another three bil- 
lions. Later we must make ready to raise 
more yet, to be put into still other bonds. 

This great sum of seventeen billions of 
dollars must be raised by the American 
people because it is the only absolute in- 
surance against the loss of everything we 
possess. It is insurance against the loss of 
American armies in France; it is insurance 
no less against the loss of American capital 
at home, American labor at home, Ameri- 
can families at home, American everything 
at home. 

Let the American armies in France fail, 
and not a dollar of American property at 
home will be secure from the Prussian 
monster; not an American job will be se- 
cure from the Prussian monster; not even 
the sanctity of an American wife, daughter, 
or sister will be secure from the Prussian 
monster. 

All the superb manhood that we place 
upon the battle-field abroad will be helpless 
to crush the enemy unless we keep it 
equipped with guns and shells, rifles and 


Wardman 


cartridges; unless we keep it supplied with 
good and abundant food; unless we build 
and maintain fleets of ships: to transport 
our troops, munitions, and rations; unless 
we help to feed and finance our Allies as 
well. 

That means seventeen billions of dollars 
in a year, with our all at stake on providing 
the money fully and promptly. 

It must come out of our national income, 
without any “ifs” or “ whereases,” be- 
cause, except for what idle hoardings there 
may be, there is no other source whence it 
can come successfully or safely. 

It cannot come out of existing securities 
without depreciating or destroying the 
values of properties upon which depend the 
present bread and butter of millions of the 
American people. It cannot come out of 
the savings-banks without knocking them 
endwise. It cannot come out of industries 
without putting up their shutters. It can- 


‘not come out of the economic veins of the 


nation without bleeding it white and leav- 
ing it weak and nerveless to withstand the 
Prussian monster. 

It can come out of surplus wages, sur- 
plus earnings, surplus savings—out of the 
thirty-eight billions of dollars of our na- 
tional income. 

Coming out of those sources and flowing 
into the treasury, it can and will pour out 
again to pay wages on the farm and in the 
factory, to buy the yield of the soil and the 
products of the mill, to drive the wheels of 
the railroads, to sustain the purchasing 
power of the market. It can and will keep 
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the great heart of our national industry 
throbbing with life and vigor, while our 
splendid army in France battles with valor 
and glory. 

This means that the farmer must buy 
bonds out of the proceeds of his crops; the 
merchant must buy bonds out of his profits 
from trading; the manufacturer out of his 
earnings; the workman out of his pay— 
everybody in the United States out of sav- 
ings from his income, whether modest or 
opulent, whether gained from day to day by 
the sweat of his brow or gathered as interest 
and dividends from his investments. 
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For every man of little income it means 
saving pennies, nickels, and dimes every 
day—to go into bonds; for every man of 
better income, saving dollars every day— 
to go into bonds; for every man of still 
higher income, saving eagles and double 
eagles every day—to go into bonds. 

That is the only way. It is the impera- 
tive way. It is the sure way. 

Seventeen billions of dollars it must be 
for the absolute insurance which can be 
had in no other form. Seventeen billions 
of dollars out of the current income of the 
richest people in all the worldt 





The Kaiser, 


the Greatest 


Autocrat in the World 


THE REMARKABLE PICTURE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR THAT HE HIMSELF HAS 
GIVEN US IN HIS PUBLISHED SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES 


By Louis A. Springer 


of the Kaiser’s life and reign may be 

summed up in two of his utterances, 
announcing his personal alliance with the 
Deity, his God-given right to rule, and his 
abiding faith in the sword and the army. 
These two expressions—one made in time 
of peace, and one at the coming of war— 
are typical of the emperor’s speeches and 
proclamations. They are characteristic of 
him, and peculiar to him among the sover- 
eigns of to-day. They probably give his 
conception of the estimate that he would 
have the world place upon his motives and 
his actions: 


f or controlling, dominating principles 


Here my grandfather by his own right set the 
Prussian crown upon his head, once more dis- 
tinctly emphasizing the fact that it was accorded 
him by the will of God alone, and not by any 
assemblage of the people or by popular vote, and 
that he thus looked upon himself as the chosen 
instrument of Heaven, and as such performed 
his duties as regent and sovereign. . . . I 
consider myself such an instrument of Heaven, 





and shall go my way without regard to the 
views and opinions of the day—Kdénigsberg, 
August, 1910. 

Forward. with God, Who will be with us as 
He was with our fathers.—Imperial proclamation, 
August, 1914. ° 


It is an anomaly of the twentieth century, 
of this age of democracy, that the ruler of 
one of the most advanced nations of the 
world should announce the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings and the elevation of 
the army to a supreme position, and that 
that nation should virtually accept his pro- 
nouncement and let it pass practically un- 
challenged. 

But the Kaiser believes that he is a rule 
unto himself; that as an instrument of 
Heaven he can go his own way heedless 
of the views and opinions of the day. The 
Portuguese student and writer, Eca de 
Queiroz, has said that William is a man 
who in the midst of all the social, religious, 
moral, and economic questions of his time 














has expanded his individuality “so strange- 
ly and noisily, and has flung it so confi- 
dently across our destinies, that he himself 
had become a European problem.” 

Ernest Rénan, the great French skeptic, 
a man naturally unenthusiastic and with a 
high unconcern for human events, said that 
he considered the Emperor William an in- 
tellectual puzzle. He expressed regret that 
he was not likely to live to see the decisive 
phases of the German ruler’s life and the 
unfolding of his multiform personality. 

To-day the world is still asking what 
manner of man this can be, the determined 
foe of a civilization struggling against mili- 
tarism, the sovereign upon whose shoulders 
lies the chief responsibility for the war with 
all its frightful devastation and ruin, Is he 
a man of sincerity or a hypocrite, a mad- 
man or a great actor, an omnipotent em- 
peror exhibiting the irregularities of caprice 
or an unbalanced fantastic at the mercy of 
every impulse of a morbid imagination? 

“ With words we govern men,” said Dis- 
raeli. 

What are the words by which the Kaiser 
has ruled, and by which he has established 
himself so firmly with his countrymen? 
No public man of the day has spoken his 
mind so fully and so frankly. None has 
given us such opportunity to arrive at his 
individual consciousness; for William II 
has not felt the restraints of constitutional- 
ism imposed upon other European kings, 
nor yet the sanctity of person that hedged 
in the Oriental potentate from the outer 


world. 
eo 
THE KAISER’S THREE THOUSAND SPEECHES 


His recorded utterances, it is said, num- 
ber more than three thousand, including 
public speeches, addresses to his soldiers, 
and statements made to officials or trusted 
friends for publication. In these he has 
urged or directed movements and activities 
in every field of endeavor within the Ger- 
man Empire, and has announced foreign 
policies sometimes defying, often chal- 
lenging, the outside world. These utterances 
have been vigorous, aggressive, frequently 
blunt, if not brutal, in their frankness. If 
they possess the sincerity which the Kaiser 
claims for himself, then they must give us 
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a clear insight into his character and per- 
sonality and a definite understanding of his 
designs and purposes. 

We are concerned here only with his po- 
litical personality. From the time of his 
accession to the present day we have seen 
the stamp of his self-will, the trail of his 
imperial footprints upon the foreign and 
domestic policy of Germany. The outstand- 
ing feature of this policy has been the same 


throughout—the formation of an invincible 


army, of a military state that will be un- 
conquerable, and an autocratic government 
that will be unquestioned because it is sup- 
ported by the loyalty of the army and 
based upon divine right. 

Feeling, then, this dependence upon mili- 
tary support, it is but natural that the Kai- 
ser’s first official expression should have 
been an address to the army. This was 
issued on the day of his father’s death and 
of his own accession to the throne, June 15, 
1888: 


So are we bound together, I and the army; 
so are we born for one another, and so shall we 
hold together indissolubly, whether, as God wills, 
we are to have peace or storm. I vow that I 
shall ever be mindful of the fact that the eyes 
of my forefathers look down upon me from that 
other world, and that one day I shall have to 
render to them an account of the honor of the 
army. 


THE HOHENZOLLERN TRADITION 


A great majority of his addresses, espe- 
cially in the early years of his reign, were 
upon military occasions. He always en- 
deavored to maintain the closest relation- 
ship with his army, and he seemed more at 
home with his officers than with any other 
people of the empire. Militarism had come 
to him as a legacy from his Hohenzoilern 
forebears. He was fond of Hohenzollern 
prowess and military achievement, and he 
delighted to quote from his ancestors. 

“ These are the gentlemen upon whom I 
can rely,” were the words of William I, 
often repeated. 

“ The army is the pillar upon which the 
empire rests,” was another of the present 
Kaiser’s favorite quotations from his 
grandfather. 

“ In an address to the army in January, 
1901, he said: 
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The close relationship between me and every 
single one of my officers and soldiers rests upon 
a tradition that dates back two hundred years. 
For two hundred years has proven true the sen- 
tence of the great king: 

“The world does not rest upon the shoulders 
of Atlas any more securely than the Prussian 
state upon the shoulders of the army.” 





He was constantly assuring the German 
people, as if it could be possible for them 
to forget it, that they were distinctly a 
military people, that they “took their medi- 
cine and liked it.” Thus at a review of the 
Fourteenth Army Corps, at Karlsruhe, he 
said: 


We Germans are a people who rejoice in weap- 
ons, and who lightly and joyfully wear our uni- 
form, because we know that it preserves the 
peace for us in which alone our work can 
prosper. 


Even if they did not approve, it was 
their part, as a military nation, to obey. 
The Kaiser expressed this in an address at 
Berlin a year after he became their “ war 
lord ”’: 


The soldier must not have a will of his own; 
but you all have one will, and that is my will. 
There is only one law, and that is my law. 


Here are two sentences from a later 
speech, delivered at a military banquet in 
Berlin: 


The army and the emperor at its head can 
alone secure the safety of the empire and the 
peace of the world. 

It is the soldier and the army, not the parlia- 
mentary majorities and votes, that have welded 
the empire together. My confidence rests upon 
the army. 


THE KAISER IN TIME OF WAR 


The Kaiser has seen war—has seen it on 
the field, from positions in which his life 
was in peril. “‘ My soldiers,” as they were 
in time of peace, have in war-time become 
“comrades.” He rushes from one fighting- 
front to another. When the situation is 
critical, he hurries to inspire his troops; 
when a victory has been won, he hastens 
to thank them. “Old Fritz” looks down 
from the Elysian Fields and approves, he 
tells his battling forces in France. 

An important strategic point has been 
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gained on the Russian front, and from the 
center of a great hollow square the Kaiser 
speaks to his soldiers, peering into one face 
after another: 


I have hurried here to give you the thanks of 
the Fatherland. God has been with us to-day, 
and you wear the undying oak-leaves of victory. 
God being with us, you will go on to new vic- 
tories. The thanks of my heart I give you, and 
we all give thanks to the Lord of Hosts. My 
comrades, the Fatherland thanks you, and its 
prayers go to God for you. 


The Kaiser is a many-sided man, but his 
speeches show that he is first of all a soldier. 
The great Moltke retired soon after his ac- 
cession to the throne, and he was happy to 
take over the leadership of his military 
hosts. He has proved his capacity as Ger- 
many’s war lord by the great army that he 
had ready at his command at the beginning 
of the war. He improved upon the effi- 
ciency of the forces that his grandfather 
had led into France. He poured all the 
wealth of his treasury into their equipment, 
and he called to his aid all the military in- 
ventions of German science. The German 
army was “invincible,” he openly declared; 
and no doubt he believed it. 


THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE RIGHT 


As the chief support of his rule was the 
army, so its foundation was the divine right 
which was given to him as a Hohenzollern, 
and the alliance which he alone of all the 
world enjoyed with the Supreme Being. 
Thus we find in his first proclamation: 


I enter with implicit confidence upon the duty 
to which God has called me. 


Again, in an address delivered on March 
28, 1901, at Bremen, he says: 


This consciousness gives me the certainty that 
we shall conquer everywhere, even though we are 
surrounded by enemies on all sides; for there 
lives a powerful ally, the old good God. 


His pronouncement of the divine alliance 
appears in many of his earlier utterances, 
notably one at Berlin in 1897: 


If we have been able to accomplish what we 
have accomplished, it is due to the fact that we. 
consider that we have been appointed by God to 
preserve and direct for their own welfare the 
people over whom He has given us power. 














But the official announcement of this 
heritage of divine right was made in an ad- 
dress already quoted, delivered at K®6nigs- 
berg on August 25, 1910, after he had 
reigned for twenty-two years. 

He stated then that when William I took 
the crown from the altar and placed it upon 
his head, announcing that he received this 
crown from God’s hands, and from none 
other, he asserted that the Hohenzollern 
prerogative was mightier than the consti- 
tution which had been given to Germany. 
In the same manner, when he, William II, 
put the crown upon his own head, he dis- 
claimed any responsibility to the people for 
his right to rule. And, closing his address, 
he declared: 


I consider myself an instrument of Heaven, and 
shall go my way without regard to the views and 
opinions of the day. 


Bismarck had early seen the trend of the 
young man’s ambition. While the Kaiser 
was still Prince William, of Prussia, the 
veteran statesman had said: 


In him there is something of Frederick the 
Great, and he might become as despotic as 
Frederick the Great. What a blessing that we have 
a parliamentary government! 


It is curious that the Iron Chancellor was 
cne of the first to feel this despotism. 

No sooner had William II seated himself 
upon the throne than he began to chafe 
under the guidance of Bismarck. The two 
men were naturally antagonistic. Bismarck 
was not willing to be a puppet chancellor, 
William would not be a limited monarch. 
They disagreed on labor legislation, they 
differed regarding the attitude of Germany 
toward Russia, and Bismarck opposed the 
Kaiser’s visit to Constantinople. Finally, 
on March 5, 1890, the emperor, speaking 
to the Brandenburgers, said regarding his 
policy: 


All those who wish to help me in this work I 
bid hearty welcome, whoever they may be; but 
all those who oppose me in this work I shall 
smash to pieces (zerschmettern). 


This remark was felt by the nation to be 
directed against Bismarck, and two weeks 
later he resigned the chancellorship, to 
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spend the remaining eight years of his life 
in retirement at Friedrichsruh. 









































HATRED AND CONTEMPT FOR LIBERALISM 


The~-Kaiser’s autocratic wrath has been 
vigorously directed against any political 
party which did not accept the divine lead- 
ership that he offered. He has frequently 
manifested an intense hatred against the 
Social Democrats. ‘“ Leave them to me,” 
he said to Bismarck early in his reign. 
When he still found them not amenable to 
his direction, he exclaimed: 


Every Social Democrat is synonymous with an 
enemy of the realm and the Fatherland. 


In 1891 he said in an address to the re- 
cruits at Potsdam: 


Remember that the German army must be 
armed against the internal as well as the external 
foe. 


Then, emphasizing the soldiers’ personal 
duty to him, he declared: 


You have sworn loyalty to me; this means, 
children of my God,*that you are now my soldiers, 
that you have given yourselves up to me, body 
and soul; there is for,you but one enemy, that is 
my enemy. In view of the present socialistic 
agitation it may come to pass that I shall com- 
mand you to shoot down your own relatives, 
your brothers, yes, your parents—which God for- 
bid—but even then you must follow my com- 
mand without a murmur. 


It is difficult to find in the Kaiser’s public 
utterances, with but one exception, so much 
as a Suggestion that Germany has ever had 
a constitution. He has invariably referred 
to the Germans as “my people.” There 
has been nothing to indicate that he thinks 
they have a voice in the government, other- 
wise than as upholders and defenders of his 
policies and designs. ; 

Struggles for personal liberty have had 
small place in Prussian history. The futile 
uprising of 1848 is a forgotten episode. 
The only recognized heroes are those who 
accepted the ancient Teuton idea of fealty 
to the reigning house. There is no place in 
the official roll of honor for champions of 
the people, unless they have been lucky 
enough to receive a royal or imperial stamp 
of ‘approval. 
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The Kaiser’s degree of respect for con- 
stitutional rights was expressed in the only 
reference to that subject to be found in the 
whole collection of his speeches. Smarting 
under his failure to win either the love or 
the submission of the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine, after having tried, as he said, 
both kindness and severity, he hurried in 
great anger to Strassburg. There, on May 
13, 1912, he said this: 

If this keeps up, I shall knock your constitu- 
tion to bits. Up to the present you have known 
me from my good side, but you can perhaps 
learn to know me from the other side also. If 


things do not change, we'll make of Alsace- 
Lorraine a Prussian province. 


A constitution was thus only another 
piece of paper, to be torn up and tossed 
away when it failed to carry out his own 
divine, imperial plans! 


A PERSONAL ALLIANCE WITH GOD 


His conviction of the holiness of his mis- 
sion for Germany seems to be only 
strengthened when any doubter dares to 
question it. Opposition merely hardens his 
determination to rule the Fatherland ac- 
cording to his own will. In an address to 
his army in Breslau he said: 


And just as the great King Frederick William 
III was never left in the lurch by the Old Ally, 
so I and our Fatherland will always be near His 
heart. 


Again, speaking in Hamburg, he calls to 
the people: 

Bend your knees before the Great Ally, Who 
has never forsaken the Germans, and Who, if He 


has at times allowed them to be sorely tried and 
discouraged, has again raised them from the dust. 


Throughout 1913, the twenty-fifth year 
of the Kaiser’s reign, and the centenary of 
the liberation of Germany from the domina- 
tion of Napoleon—a year of jubilees and 
celebrations—his speeches glorifying the 
heroes of a hundred years before ‘were 
marked by a strong religious tone and a 
fiery enthusiasm for the sanctity of the 
cause in which they had fought. 

In the present war all his messages from 
the front have been full of assurances of 
God’s help to the success of his arms. “God 
will give us victory,” were the concluding 
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words of his first proclamation of war. Last 
year, in reply to the felicitations of the 
King of Bavaria on his birthday, he laid 
stress upon Germany’s good conscience in 
the war and her trust in God. In answer 
to congratulations upon the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the Hohenzollern family, he 
declared that the success of his house 
proved that “ God’s protecting hand ” had 
guided it. 

On the occasion of the occupation of 
Antwerp he telegraphed to his sister, the 
Dowager Duchess of Baden: 


God be thanked in deepest humility for this 
glorious victory. To Him all honor! 


To the Germans at home he said: 


Go into the churches and get down on your 
knees before Almighty God. 


THE GROWTH OF IMPERIAL AMBITION 


It was in the middle period of his reign 
that he began to look for a “ place -in the 
sun,” for a part in world politics, and to 
cenceive the vision of a world empire. At 
the launching of the Wittelsbach, on July 3, 
1900, he said: 


Our German people did not shed their blood 
in victory thirty years ago, under the leadership 
of their princes, only to allow themselves to be 
pushed aside when great things are decided in 
the outside world. 


Nothing could more cledtly show the de- 
velopment of William’s imperialistic ideas 
of naval supremacy and world dominion © 
than his own utterances. For instance, at 
Stettin, September 23, 1898: 


Our future lies upon the water. 


In October, a year later, at Hamburg, on 
the occasion of the launching of the Kaiser 
Karl der Grosse: 


We can most readily understand how neces- 
sary it is that we should have a powerful sup- 
port, and that we can no longer continue without 
increasing our fighting strength upon the sea. 


At Kiel, July 3, 1900: 


Germany’s greatness makes it impossible for 
her to do without the ocean; but the ocean also 
proves that even in the distance, and on the 
farther side, without Germany and the German 
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' emperor no great decision dares henceforth to be 
taken. 


At the same time he referred to the pre- 
amble of the German navy bill for the year: 


Germany must have a fleet of such strength 
that a war against the mightiest power would in- 
volve risks threatening the supremacy of that 


power. 
At Hamburg, June 18, 1901: 


We have conquered for ourselves a place in the 
sun. It will now be our task to see that this 
place in the sun shall remain our undisputed 


possession. 


The foundation for the German world 
empire had been placed. “ The corner- 
stone of the building,” the Kaiser said in 
a speech at Hamburg in 1905, had already 
been laid by his Hohenzollern ancestors. 
“Tt is now for us to build upon it ”; and 
there was no doubt in his mind that the 
German people were equal to the task. In 
the same year he declared: 


Germanism, like the spirit of imperial Rome, 
must expand over the world. 


SAMPLES OF GERMAN MODESTY 


At Bremen, also in 1905, he modestly 
announced: 


We are the salt of the earth. 


And again at Minster, in Westphalia, on 
August 31, 1907:" 


The German people will be the rock upon 
which our Lord God can build and complete His 
work of culture in the world. 


Thus German kultur was to bless the 
world. German commerce was to encircle 
the globe. The German navy was to be the 
pathfinder and the protector of the divinely 
inspired ideals. In general, the plan for the 
* spread of Germanism was somewhat vague- 
ly stated; but the Kaiser was explicit in his 
advice to the troops about to sail for China, 
on July 27, 1900: 


You will and must defeat the enemy with the 
help of God, and in such a way that the Chinese 
in thousands of years will not presume to raise 
his hand against the German. On the strength 
of the oath to the flag which you have sworn to 
me, I demand that you give no pardon, that no 
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prisoners be taken, for you shall be the avengers 
of the abominations which have been committed. 


Culture with a vengeance and a mailed 
fist! 

A marked characteristic of the Kaiser’s 
speeches is his frequent expression of a de- 
sire for peace—a “ German peace,” one 
may suppose. His “ powerful, invincible 
army,” his “ greatest fleet on the sea,” he 
is constantly asserting, have laid “a firm 
and sure foundation of peace.” As early as 
September 3, 1893, he said in an address 
delivered at Metz: 


Metz and my army corps are a-corner-stone in 
the military might of Germany, destined to pro- 
tect the peace of Germany—yes, of all Europe— 
and it is my firm purpose to maintain this peace. 

On his memorable visit to England in 
1908, he declared that his heart was set 
upon peace, that it was his dearest wish “ to 
live on the best of terms with England.” 
We find him at an industrial exposition in 
Berlin a year later, speaking of his destiny 
and his most coveted réle: 


My destiny, I feel it, is to create the works of 
peace, to build up the commerce and the indus- 
trial powers of Germany. Some day I hope that 
history will call me William the Peaceful. 


THE FAITHFUL FRIEND OF BELGIUM 


In 1910 he visited Belgium and told the 
confiding Belgians, amid the plaudits of 
Brussels and Antwerp, that he would un- 
flinchingly maintain the neutrality of their 
country. At the very moment of this as- 
surance his engineers were pushing on night 
and day with a network of strategic rail- 
ways to the Belgian frontier. 

At a banquet given in his honor at the 
royal palace, on October 27 of that year, 
he toasts the king and queen: , 


May the trustful and friendly feelings, to which 
in recent times the ‘relations of our governments 
have borne such pleasing evidence, be more closely 
preserved. From your majesties’ reign may 
happiness and blessings stream forth upon your 
people. 


In June, 1914, a few days before the as- 
sassination of the Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand, he referred feelingly in a speech at 
Hamburg to “our long period of peace,” 
and then defiantly closed his address with 
this challenge: 
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We Germans fear God, and absciutely nobody 
and nothing else in the world. 


A month later, when the Austrian de- 
mands on Serbia had precipitated a critical 
situation, he charged his enemies with at- 
tributing “ warlike intentions to Germany.” 
He, however, was “striving to keep the 
peace at the eleventh hour,” he declared. 

Then, when his great army has been 

. mobilized, and is beginning to break over 
the Belgian frontier, he appears upon. the 
balcony of the palace at Berlin. The street 
below is packed with a great mass of peo- 
ple who hang silently, anxiously, upon his 
words. 

“The abyss is open,” he cries. “ They 
are forcing the sword into my hand!” 


WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 


The Kaiser’s whole life seems to be held 
together and ordered by the belief that God 
is with him in everything that he does, that 
God is with Germany, and that he was put 
upon earth, anointed by God, to rule and 
to lead his army on to victory. The pro- 
fession of a divine alliance, history proves, 
drags a man into terrible risks. He plays 
against destiny with those fateful “ iron 
dice” to which Bismarck alluded. If he 
wins, he can have altars, as Augustus had. 
But if this certainty of a partnership, this 
intimacy with the Supreme Being, develops 
only into a “chimera of disordered fatuity,” 
then his fall will be from the heights. 

The Kaiser is a regular attendant at 
church. When he goes to the front, he is 
accompanied by his own chaplain. He 
never goes into battle without kneeling in 
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prayer. He gives each of his soldiers-a 
Bible; he admonishes them to say the 
Lord’s Prayer occasionally and always to 
trust in God. 

Yet the troops of this anointed ruler have 
devastated Belgium and turned away from 
their homes thousands of women and chil- 
dren. They have ruined, burned, and wan- 
tonly destroyed northeastern France, and 
when they retreated from the Somme they 
abducted women as young as fourteen. His 
submarines have sent to death women and 
children, helpless non-combatants; they 
have drowned wounded men and nurses by 
sinking hospital ships; and the emperor 
himself has decorated officer. guilty of these 
murders. He has sent Zeppelins loaded with 
tons of explosives to bombard undefended 
English towns and villages, to destroy 
schools and churches, and to kill more 
women and children. 

To judge the Kaiser by his own utter- 
ances for these crimes against international 
law, against civilization, and against hu- 
manity, we can draw only one conclusion. 
Imperial Germany believes that the end al- 
ways justifies the means, that William is 
anointed of Heaven, that he is a ruler by 
the grace of God and can do no wrong. _ 

How, too, shall we accept his protesta- 
tions against war and his profession that 
he loves peace? It is impossible to recon- 
cile these with his imperialistic ideas, his 
longing for world dominion, his assertion of 
a divine alliance that will assure victory to 
his arms, and his exaggerated worship, his 
idolatry, of an army that he has made the 
mainstay of his empire. 





A CRADLE-SONG OF TO-DAY 


Untess the Belgian babes are mine, 
I fail you, littlest one; 

I’m but a woman who bore a child 
And not the mother of a son! 


Unless, as you lie close and warm, 
I hear their hungry cry, 

I but rejoice with Pharisees 
That famine passéd us by. 


If I am blind to pleading hands 
As I thank God for you, 

My prayer shall never reach His heart, 
Nor my “ Amen” ring true! 


Margaret Busbee Shipp 








Roosevelt, 


the 


Greatest 


Democrat in the World 


THE TELLING PHRASES IN WHICH HE HAS STATED HIS POLITICAL CREED—A 
STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE PRECEDING ARTICLE 


By Frederick M. Davenport 


OOSEVELT was a potential demo- 
crat from his birth. It was in the 
Roosevelt strain, which, although 

prosperous and highly bred and intelligent, 
was also that pure strain of natural aris- 
tocracy which, if it gets its chance, always 
furnishes the finest leadership to democ, 
racy. But as Roosevelt developed in age 
and experience, democracy strengthened 
and broadened within him. He said, after 
leaving the Presidency: 


I was naturally a democrat in my belief in fair 
play for everybody. But my early attitude was 
that of giving justice. from above. I grew toward 
my present position not so much as the result of 
studying in the library . as by actual liv- 
ing and working with men under many different 
conditions, and secing their needs from many 
different points of view. 

The first set of people with whom I came on 
thoroughly sympathetic terms. were the cow- 
punchers. It was the experience on the range 
that first taught me to try to get justice for all of 
us by working on the same level with the rest of 
my fellow citizens. 


Roosevelt is the best example I know— 
in fact, one of the few examples I know— 
of a man who became, in the best sense, 
tremendously democratic in a place of great 
power. Power makes most men conserva- 
tive. Power made Roosevelt radical. By 
which I mean that it led him to see clearly 
what are the roots of peril to democracy, 
and to strike at these roots resolutely and 
unflinchingly. 

He learned in power where the perils of 
democracy lie. While he was still Presi- 
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dent, he found that the peril lay first in the 
strangle-hold which certain capitalistic 
groups had upon the government of the 
United States in Washington, and in the 
State capitals. 


These representatives of big business work hand 
in glove with the big political bosses, although in 
social life they are rather ashamed of the associa- 
tion. The trouble with these men is fundamental. 


They don’t believe in the rule of the people. 


. The important thing to them is to pre- 
vent the government becoming in fact what it is 
in theory. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Roosevelt’s first great work as President 
was to put the curb upon such corporate 
wealth as was pursuing the course of un- 
righteous and selfish freedom, and to 
lead it into the path of service for the whole 
people. It was a gigantic battle against 
the powers of autocratic darkness, in Con- 
gress and out, and while there was much to 
be done at the end of his administration, 
the whole tone of the business life of 
America at this moment is more patriotic 
and moral and socially sound because 
Roosevelt, while he was President, insisted 
upon democratic sovereignty over the power 
of wealth. 

When Roosevelt went away to Africa, he 
humorously summed up the attitude of a 
considerable section of American capitalists 
toward him by his bon mot: 

“ Wall Street expects every lion to do his 
duty!” 
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But there is no section of the country 
which now knows better than Wall Street 
that what Roosevelt was doing for de- 
mocracy he was doing for the great honest 
business of the nation as well. Wall Street 
would never go back to the old days. The 
best men of Wall Street have long since 
taken to heart the Roosevelt creed about 
wealth: 


My position as regards the moneyed interests 
can be put in a few words. In every civilized 
society property rights must be carefully safe- 
guarded. Ordinarily, and in the great majority 
of cases, human rights and property rights are 
fundamental, and in the long run identical; but 
when it clearly appears that there is a real con- 
flict between them, human rights must have the 
upper hand, for property belongs to man, not 
man to property. 


Roosevelt learned in power that the next 
great peril to democracy was the political 
bureaucracy of the time. Certain great po- 
litical barons of America bore the same re- 
lation to our politics and government that 
the “dark forces” around the Czar, and 


the military party around the Kaiser, have 


borne toward the politics and government 
of Russia and Germany. Roosevelt saw 
that at bottom they were the same foes of 
the freedom and progress of the people. 


We have permitted to grow up a breed of 
politicians who, sometimes for improper political 
purposes, and sometimes as a means of serving the 
great special interests of privilege which stand 
behind them, twist so-called representative insti- 
tutions into a means of thwarting instead of ex- 
pressing the deliberate and  well- - out 
judgment of the people as a whole. 


And when he was out of power, and after 
he came back from Africa, he gave himself 
with the abandon of unselfishness to break- 
ing up in the American democracy the 
baronial bureaucracy of the bosses. 


I decline to recognize the bosses as embodying 
in their own persons the party. I recognize the 
rank and file as making up the party, and it is to 
them that my loyalty is due. 


With unerring vision he saw that the 
permanent safety of American democracy 
lay in the fearless establishment of the rule 
cf the people. 


The fundamental proposal which I accept, 
which I shall maintain with every legitimate 
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power at my command, and from which neither 
calumny, nor the loss of friends, nor prophecies 
of failure shall divert me, is that the people have 
the right and shall be given the power to see to 
it themselves that this government shall 
be in reality, in common, every-day life, a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 


people. 

I know there are countries wherein majorities 
have been guilty of tyrannies, of oppression to- 
ward the minority. But our government here in 
America is based upon the belief that the plain 
folks, the American people, are not of this stamp. 
I certainly believe it; and if I am branded as a 
demagogue for believing it, then I share the re- 
proach with Abraham Lincoln. 


The great internal political struggle in 
America which Roosevelt initiated in 1912 
meant that his ideal of democracy had 
broadened, and that, with all the power of 
leadership that was in him, he was bound 
to make his country’s government and poli- 
tics serve every last man and woman and 
child in the nation. 


This country will not permanently be a good 
place for any of us to live in, unless we make it a 
reasonably good place for all of us to live in. 


He put forth and became the exponent of 
a great new charter of American de- 
mocracy. He defended the direct primary 
for the nomination of public officers, while 
at the same time defending open, respon- 
sible, organized leadership within that pri- 
mary. He defended the direct election of 
United States Senators, a sensible form of 
the initiative, referendum, and recall in the 
States, equal suffrage for men and women. 


HIS PROGRAM OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


His program for the working classes was 
as far-reaching as any in the world, in its 
demands for a living wage, for the abolition 
of child labor, for standards of compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents, for old-age 
pensions, for prohibition of excessive hours 
of labor, for ‘insurance against disease and 
death. While he was still in the White 
House, he began to mold the sentiment of © 
the nation in favor of absolutely equal jus- 
tice for labor as well as capital, and in 1912 
he was ready with an advanced economic 
and social program for the making of labor 
a great national asset and a great bond of 
American brotherhood, instead of a com- 
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modity to be exploited, after the fashion of 
the ancien régime. 


The first charge upon the industrial statesman- 
ship of the day is to prevent human waste. The 
dead weight of orphanage and depleted workman- 
ship, of crippled workers and workers suffering 
from trade diseases, of casual labor, of insecure 
old age, and of household depletion due to in- 
dustrial conditions, like our depleted soils, our 
gashed mountainsides, and flooded river-bottoms, 
are so many strains upon the national structure. 


The best of social Germany, of Lloyd 
George, of New Zealand and Australia, of 
social Russia, were in the Roosevelt of 
1912. 


If we don’t keep step with the march of the 
world conscience, it will be an evil thing for us, 
and for all mankind. 


We wish to give a square deal to every citizen 
ef this republic, so that he may have a chance to 
show the stuff that is in him, unhelped by priv- 
ilege himself, and unhampered by the privilege 
of others. 


We shall not rest from our labor until our task 
is done, until in very fact this has become a land 
where the people rule, and where they recognize 
their duty to rule; where there shall be social and 


industrial justice for every man and every woman. - 


To many minds, he pushed his views to 
an extreme when, with a full national 
knowledge of the devious cunning which 
often lay behind the nomination or appoint- 
ment of judges, and with full knowledge of 
the more or less unconscious theoretical in- 
crustation of a considerable part of the ju- 
dicial mind of America, he demanded for 
the people a review of judicial decisions in 
the great constitutional matters which con- 
cern the general welfare. The general sen- 
timent of the nation did not follow in the 
method which he suggested, but there is no 
man in America, who has an intelligent 
knowledge of the facts, who is not familiar 
with the vast change for the better in the 
atmosphere and attitude of the courts of 
the country upon matters of general wel- 
fare, since Roosevelt made his democratic 
onslaught of half a decade ago. 

His mind slowly arose, out of the sure 
and stern teaching of experience, to the 
conception of the need in America of a 
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strong, just, and able government, . which 
would bring equality of opportunity and 
human welfare to the great mass of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


The old school of Jeffersonian theorists be- 
lieved in a strong people and a weak government. 
Lincoln was the first who showed how a strong 
people might have a strong government, and yet 
remain the freest on earth. Lincoln was the true 
successor to the Federal leaders, but he grafted on 
their system a profound belief that the great 
heart of the nation beats for truth, honor, and 
liberty. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE GREAT WAR 


It remained for the great war now in 
progress to reveal Roosevelt as the pro- 
found leader not only of democratic nation- 
alism, but of democratic internationalism. 
The-real psychology of William of Hohen- 
zollern never misled him. He never had to 
begin to learn the alphabet of German dy- 
nastic purpose and character. He knew 
them instinctively and from close-range 
study. And sooner than any man in the 
country he began to arouse the soft and 
sleeping American democracy to its national 
peril and its national duty. He spoke out 
for universal democratic training: 


There is no more thoroughly democratizing 
agent than the dog-tent. 


He declared for the disciplining of the 
flabby physical and moral muscle of the 
nation: 


I hold it as our clear duty to sacrifice some of 
our present ease and soft enjoyment of material 
things in order to guarantee our future national 
safety. 


Primarily for the United States, but also 
for the salvation of democracy throughout 
the world: 


In addition to serving our own country, we 
must shape our policy so as to secure the cause 
of international righteousness and fair play to 
humanity. 


And by deeds to thorough national prep-. 
aration for war, not by words: 


It is empty rhetoric to talk of making the 
world safe for democracy merely by 
sounding words, or by anything else save by the 
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exercise of hard, grim common sense in advance 
preparation, and then by unflinching courage in 
the use of the hardened strength which has thus 
been prepared. * 


The great human democratic stuff that is 
in Roosevelt, his world spirit of democratic 
courage and sacrifice, becomes clear even 
to his former enemies in the light of the 
war. He is kept back by the wish of the 
government at Washington, but not by the 
wish of the public opinion of his country, 
from leading a preliminary host of men of 
eager physical and moral initiative to the 
front in France. But his four sons have 
gone. What a pity it is that the world may 
not have the opportunity of witnessing the 
daring spirit of democracy in the person of 
Roosevelt fighting by the side of his boys 
in the post of danger, in the place of sacri- 
fice; and that the world may not be able to 
compare it with the safe cover of autocracy 
in battle, which seems to shelter, through 
the long war years, the Kaiser and his sons! 

The Kaiser, the world autocrat, makes 
much of the stupid and outworn doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. Hear Roosevelt 
upon the divine right of kings: 


Occasionally my gloomy foes have said that I 
wanted to be king. There is not much danger to 
the people from a man who can do nothing unless 
he can persuade the people that what he wants is 
right. I like the kings I have met, but I don’t 
want to be one, because the function of these 
kings, expressed in the terms of democracy, would 
be the position of Vice-President for life, with 
the leadership of the Four Hundred thrown in. 
I think there are other jobs that a full-sized man 
would prefer. 


The Kaiser prates much of God and re- 
ligion—like a bumptious, half-grown ego- 
tist, or a paranoiac. There is nothing in 
him of the Man of Nazareth, and the per- 
verted and inhuman orders of the Hohen- 
zollern to his soldiers are a libel on the God 
of the Old Testament, or even a tutelary 
Thor. 


THE RELIGION OF WORLD DEMOCRACY 


Roosevelt’s religion is the religion of 
the prophet Micah—‘“ what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
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God?” Hear it in the Roosevelt phrase of 
world democracy: 


Friends, fellow Americans, I preach to you the 
sword of the Lord and Gideon. . We are 
fighting for humanity, for the right of each well- 
behaved nation to independence, and to whatever 
form of government each desires; we are fighting 
for our own hearthstones, and for the honor and 
welfare of our children and our children’s 
children. 


In religion, in morals, in quick efficiency, 
in courage, in virility, in his purpose for 
his own countrymen, in his love for hu- 
manity, this is a world democrat; at home 
in the royal court, among the cow-punchers, 
the Rough Riders, the railway engineers, 
the hunters, and the miners; measuring all 
men not by their manners or their station, 
but by the latent nobility that is in them, 
and by their enthusiasm for humanity. 

Long ago Roosevelt’s last enemy in 
America should have known this. His last 
enemy should have known it that night in 
Milwaukee, when, standing before a great 
audience with a bullet in his side, and with 
the manuscript in his hand through which 
the bullet had gone, he said: 


I would not speak to you insincerely within 
five minutes of being shot. My concern is not in 
the least for my own life. I am ahead of the 
game, anyway. No man has had a happier life 
than I have had. 


“T am all right, I am a little sore,” he 
says, as his friends expostulate with him, 
and ask him not to go on with his speech. 
There was a great spot around where the 
bullet had struck him which was as black 
as if he had been kicked by a mule, and 
the blood was flowing from the wound. 
“ Anybody has a right to be sore with a 
bullet in him. But if I were in battle, I» 
would be leading my men just the same. 
I am in this cause with my whole heart 
and soul. I believe in the movement for 
the betterment of mankind, for making life 
a little easier for all our people, the move- 
ment to try to take the burdens off the man 
and especially the woman in this country 
who is most oppressed.” 

America is happy that she has him yet. 
The crisis of democracy in the United 
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States is not yet grave. It may not soon 
become grave. The government, and per- 
haps great numbers of the American people, 
do not feel an immediate need of him. But 
if that new species of highly organized car- 
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nivora, in the form of the Hohenzollern’s 
troops, were at our gates, I think I know to 
whose courage and daring and intrepid faith 
the embattled hosts of democracy would 
turn. 





The Fighting Leaders of Our 
Army and Navy 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND SAILORS WHO HAVE BEEN SELECTED FOR CHIEF POSTS 
OF HONOR AND RESPONSIBILITY IN THE GREAT WAR 


By John E. Jenks 


Editor of the Army and Navy Register 


S our war with Germany progresses, 
new names of officers of the mili- 
tary-naval establishment will ap- 

pear as possible claimants of high distinc- 
tion, and greater opportunities will be 
afforded for the making of. brilliant indi- 
vidual records. Men will come and men 
will go, and we shall constantly be revising 
our list of celebrities. 

The conflict is still much too young, so 
far as the activity of this country is con- 
cerned, for us to attempt to name those 
who will measure up to the loftiest stand- 
ards of skill and heroism. For some time 
yet we must be content with the contem- 
plation of the personality of those who 
have been assigned to important tasks at 
home and abroad. All that we can safely 
say, as yet, is that among them there is the 
promise of notable achievement, which will 
influence the result of the gigantic struggle 
and illumine the pages of American history. 
In this war, moreover, there will be men 
who will do wonders in the parts they are 
to play, but who are to-day as unknown 


to the country they serve as if they were 
castaways on a desert island. 

For the present, two figures occupy the 
vantage-ground of possibility, with oppor- 
tunities for lasting fame that are the envy 
of their service associates. These two, of 
course, are Vice-Admiral William S. Sims, 
in command of our destroyers in foreign 
waters, and of that portion of the warfare 
against German submarines which falls to 
our lot on the seas, and Major-General 
John J. Pershing, in command of our ex- 
peditionary force in France. 

Both men have something in common. 
Each is of that spare, wiry, eager, and alert 
type, denoting nervous energy, tireless ac- 
tivity, and, most important of all, readiness 
for any and every emergency. They are 
about the same age. They have been en- 
trusted with almost equally important mis- 
sions. They are examples of wise selec- 
tion, as distinguished from assignment to 
duty by virtue of seniority. 

Both have been storm-centers of service 
expostulation, directed against the Presi- 





EDITORIAL NOTE—To the July number of Munsey’s Macazine Mr. Jenks contributed an 
article on the men who, at the outbreak of war, were at the head of our army, our navy, and 
the marine corps, and who were in line for the leading active commands afloat and ashore. To this 
the present article is supplementary, dealing with the officers-actually selected for the most im- 
portant posts. It will be noted that several of Mr. Jenks’s predictions in regard to probable 


appointments have already been verified. 
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dent who favored them. It was Mr. Roose- 
velt who, in 1906, made Pershing, then a 
captain of cavalry, a brigadier-general over 
eight hundred and sixty-two officers of line 
and staff who were his senior in rank. It 
was Mr. Roosevelt, again, who, at the close 
of his administration, detailed Sims, then a 
commander, to the command of a new 
battle-ship, thus smashing service tradi- 
tions and precedent, and ignoring the 
claims of all the captains of the line who 
had previously been regarded as solely 
eligible to such assignments. 


SIMS, CHAMPION OF NAVAL PROGRESS 


Every one recognized then, despite the 
protest, that Sims had earned his promo- 
tion, as he has justified it since by his con- 
tributions to naval- efficiency. Sims, Cana- 
dian born, has been a tireless worker, an 
omnivorous reader, a copious writer, a vol- 
uble talker, a fearless controversialist, an 
energetic, constructive critic—the superla- 


tive in personal and professional equip-° 


ment, the maximum in mental alertness, 
the consummate in physical activities. He 
has probably produced more official litera- 
ture on a wider variety of technical and 
tactical subjects than any other officer of 
the united service. 

He has not always been correct in his 
theories, he has sometimes been success- 
fully opposed in his contentions, he has 
occasionally amended his previous asser- 
tions; but he has always been courageous 
to the verge of insubordination, and gener- 
ally sublimely indifferent to the conven- 
tional and conservative. He has been 
rebellious where there was too strict an ad- 
herence to the ancient order of things, and 
he has been visibly impatient with retard- 
ed progress and with obstructionists. 

“T would cut out the word ‘ confiden- 
tial’ all the way through,” he said once in 
regard to the freedom of expression on ser- 
vice problems. “It is one of the great- 
est bars we have to progress.” 

Sims has done more than any other offi- 
cer to bring our navy to a state of efficiency 
in marksmanship, insisting upon the adop- 
tion of the British system inaugurated by 
Sir Percy Scott, whom Sims came to know 
intimately while he was a naval attaché in 
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London. He has served in a similar ca- 
pacity in other European capitals, and has 
been most useful in acquiring information 
of foreign navies and applying it to our 
own conditions and needs. He has been 
instrumental in developing some of the 
most important of the fighting character- 
istics of our vessels, not as a designer of 
ships, but as an earnest and sometimes 
belligerent advocate of certain ideas. He 
emphasized the need of battle cruisers at a 
time when he incurred the displeasure of 
others in the service in doing so. He urged 
the Congressional naval committees to re- 
spect the views of the experts of the Naval 
War College as a guide in designating 
types in the new building program. 

“ If the War College is wrong,” he said, 
“there is only one thing for you to do, 
and that is to abolish it as soon as pos- 
sible. That is the institution of practical 
fleet officers which is telling us how we 
should handle our fleet when we come to 
war; and God knows, if it is wrong, it 
needs to be suppressed right away. The 
navy has been run long enough on indi- 
vidual opinions, and it is time to make use 
of all the accumulated brains and expe- 
rience we can get together for thorough, 
continuous discussion.” 

Sims has always taken a lively interest 
—too lively, for some officers—in the naval 
personnel. From the first he has been a 
champion of promotion by selection, now 
adopted in the higher grades of the line. 
He argued that fitness, and not the acci- 
dent of seniority, should determine a man’s 
qualification for advancement. He was one 
of those in the list of captains to be first 
chosen for promotion to the grade of rear- 
admiral under the new system last year, 
and he is now, in token of his superior 
ability, temporarily a vice-admiral in for- 
eign waters. 


A VOICE FOR PREPAREDNESS 


“ If you are going to have old and neces- 
sarily inexperienced flag-officers at the top 
of the list of rear-admirals, and all that 
sort of thing,” was one of his warnings, 
“you are not going to be prepared for 
war in a hundred years, or two hundred 
years!” 
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His denunciation of a vital defect in 
seniority as a factor in promotion was ex- 
pressed to the House Naval Committee last 
year in this language: 


With us, promotion by seniority has an ex- 
ceedingly deadening effect. The future of an 
Officer is absolutely assured. A young ensign can 
look ahead for years, and see when he will reach 
the various grades, approximately; and he knows 
that if he is decently civil to his superiors, which 
is all he has to be, and keeps his stomach in good 
condition, he will retire at sixty-two with the 
rank and three-quarters of the pay of a rear- 
admiral. No one of the naval officers’ numerous 
bosses can discharge you, no matter how much 
he dislikes you, or how much his wife dislikes 
yours. 

There is nothing that holds a candle to it, ex- 
cept a position on the Supreme Court bench, so 
far as permanence is concerned. How, with all 
this freedom from anxiety as to the future, can 
you expect a majority of the naval officers volun- 
tarily to give up such a soft snap? 


Sims refused to believe that the sub- 
marine would drive the battle-ship from 
the sea, as some predicted. In view of his 
present task, interest attaches to the fol- 
lowing testimony before the same com- 
mittee: 


There is no difficulty at all if the attacking 
force has the preponderance of force on the sea— 
on the surface—of destroyers and vessels of that 
kind that are practically immune to attack by 
torpedoes on account of their light draft and 
high speed. They would chase all the submarines 
down. 


There is recalled, too, his enlivening 
comparison of the German and American 
naval personnel: 


The German man-of-war trains with his guns 
the same way the German soldier trains with his 
goose-step. They have their fingers on the seams 
of their trousers, and everything is done just so; 


whereas we say to our men: “ We are going to 
fire that gun at a certain time under certain con- 
ditions,” .and they get busy. They take off their 
shirts, and possibly spit in their hands, and they 
go about the handling of the gun the same as 
they would play baseball or football. 


Of most importance, however, is his re- 
cital of the defects of our navy, contained 
in a document revealed by order of the 
House Naval Committee, and extracted 
from the archives of the War College at 
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Newport. Although it was written in 1912, 
Sims said that the description applied 
equally well to conditions prevailing a year 
ago, when he read it to the committee: 


1—No adequate plans of campaign. 

2—A trained personnel insufficient to man even 
all the fighting ships. 

3—No organization for adequately increasing 
the personnel in time to be of use during a war 
suddenly declared. : 

4—Inadequate provision for supplies, munitions 
of war, et cetera, and their transport. 

5—Practically no mining outfit. 

6—Insufficient naval bases. 

7—Naval bases that would be of little or no 
use in time of war. 

8—Naval bases insufficiently equipped, defend- 
ed, and supplied. 

o—Insufficient provision for advance bases. 

10o—No organization for coast-defense service. 

11—No provision for coast-defense vessels and 
equipment. 

12—No organization for secret service or codes 
for same. 

13—A fleet inadequately trained in war ex- 
ercises. 

14—No system of fleet battle tactics for com- 
bined operations. 

1s—No organization for mobilization. 


THE DEFENDER OF OUR TRANSPORTS 


While Sims has the main chance in the 
naval branch, he has by no means all the 
responsibility among those who are per- 
forming service. Rear-Admiral Albert 
Gleaves, in command of the convoy of our 
army transports carrying the troops and 
their supplies to France, has a duty which 
is in the class of extraordinary peril, and 
for which he was chosen judiciously. He 
is a man of reserve, able, conscientious, and 
proud of his profession. He is resourceful 
and energetic, without having attained the 
vigor and daring in service controversy 
that has made Sims the best-known man 
in the navy—the best liked by some and 
the most disliked by others. 

Rear-Admiral Gleaves has had such im- 
portant commands as that of the battle- 
ships Delaware, North Dakota, and Utah. 
At one time he was in command of the 
destroyer squadron of the Atlantic fleet, 
to which fell the thankless function of a 
neutral, in October, 1915, to pick up the 
survivors of the ships sunk by a German 
submarine off Nantucket. He is regarded 
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as one of the best navigators of the service. 
Early in his career, while in command of 
the Dolphin, he discovered the greatest 
depth in the North Atlantic Ocean, for 
which he was awarded the cross and di- 
ploma of the Legion of Honor. 


FIRST AT THE FIGHTING-FRONT 


As for General Pershing, he has gone to 
France to find himself at home in whatever 
form of warfare the ingenuity of an un- 
scrupulous enemy may invoke. A man 
who accomplished what Pershing did in the 
savage Moro country will not be shocked 
by the variety or the violence of German 
attack. That experience in the Philippines 
was well-nigh unparalleled as a military 
exploit, and gained the warm praise of 
President Roosevelt in an annual message 
to Congress. 

His invasion of Bayan, his capture of 
Bacolod, and his series of desperate fights 
in the Taraco country were notable. His 
“ crater battle” in Mindanao was a splen- 
did evidence of Pershing’s policy of saving 
his men. He waged a fight for several 
days against murderous Moros, strongly 
entrenched, and by patient and skilful 
maneuver won complete success with a loss 
of only two soldiers wounded. That charac- 
teristic of sparing the members of his com- 
mand should bring comfort to the folks at 
home in the confidence that under such a 
leader our fine young American soldiers 
will not be recklessly sacrificed in the 
trenches of France. 

Pershing, born in Missouri, was in early 
life a school-teacher at Prairie Mound, 
where a part of his experience was an en- 
counter with an irate farmer, whose boy 
had been chastised, and who arrived at the 
schoolhouse with loaded revolver in hand, 
seeking vengeance upon the _ teacher. 
Young Pershing invited the incensed vis- 
itor to put up his weapon, take off his coat, 
and have it out man-fashion, with the re- 
sult that the argument was settled by ap- 
proved fistic methods. The local chronicle 
preserves the fact that the avenger who 
came to slay received the beating of his 
career. 

Pershing afterward went to West Point 
as the successful candidate in a _ hard- 
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fought competition for the place, filling the 
first vacancy to the credit of a new Con- 
gressman whose predecessor is said to have 
made a practise of selling cadetships for 
five hundred dollars. It seems that at first 
he cared little for a soldier’s life, and se- 
riously contemplated, even up to the time 
of graduation, taking up law, which he pre- 
ferred. His military career was deter- 
mined, however, by finding himself, as a 
newly commissioned second lieutenant, 
twenty-six years old, under General Miles 
in an Apache campaign. That experience 
was followed by service against the Sioux 
in Dakota, where he commanded a body 
of Indian scouts. 

In the war with Spain, Pershing went to 
Cuba as first lieutenant of cavalry, and 
became a major and chief ordnance officer 
of volunteers. His two periods of service 
in the Moro country were separated by a 
tour of duty as military attaché in Tokyo, 
in 1905-1906, when he went with Kuroki’s 
army to Manchuria, and a time devoted 
to the organization, in the War Depart- 
ment, of the Insular Bureau, of which he 
was the head. More recently he was in 
command of troops in Texas under Gen- 
eral Funston, and, as will be remembered, 
commanded the punitive expedition that 
fruitlessly trailed Villa into Mexico. With 
practical experience in the presence of 
many foes—Indians in the Southwest and 
in Dakota, Spaniards in Cuba, Moros in 
the Philippines, and bandits in Mexico-- 
General Pershing knows what fighting is, 
and is ready to face the new problems that 
he will encounter on the “ western front.” 

It was natural that in selecting the offi- 
cers who were to serve with him in France, 
Pershing should turn to those with whom 
he had been associated in Texas and Mex- 
ico. A large number of the higher ranking 
officers of his staff have been called from 
positions in the Southern Department. 


THE MEN OF PERSHING’S STAFF 


His chief of staff is Colonel James G. 
Harbord, who began his army career as an 
enlisted man in 1889. Harbord was at one 
time the assistant chief of the Philippine 
Constabulary, and in that post he domi- 
nated a trying and perilous situation, in- 

















cidentally acquiring a knowledge of the 
difficult Tagalog language. One of his 
achievements was the discovery of a plot 
on the part of some Filipinos, in 1913, to 
organize a revolution against the American 
government. They had worked out their 
plans to the selection of the day for the 
uprising, when Harbord called them into 
his office and read the riot act to them in 
no uncertain terms. The official report of 
the governor - general of the Philippines 
describes the retreat of a “ terribly fright- 
ened group of ex-revolutionists.” Harbord 
had saved the day. 

Colonel Benjamin Alvord, Pershing’s 
adjutant-general, is distinguished for his 
industry and his tact—useful qualities in 
such an officer of the staff. He was in- 
structor of languages at the Military 
Academy and at the cavalry school, and 
has an intimate knowledge of French, 
which will now stand him in good stead. 
In 1914 he was Funston’s adjutant-general 
at Vera Cruz, and before that he served 
with General Carter in repressing border 
troubles. 

Colonel Harry Taylor, of the corps of 
engineers, will be the engineer officer of the 
staff. He has a special knowledge of the 
construction of fortifications and heavy 
masonry work, with a reputation as an 
expert in gasoline engines and the design 
of search-lights. 

Colonel Edgar Russell, who will be sig- 
nal-officer of the staff, distinguished him- 
self in connection with the laying of the 
Alaska cable. He is the author of two 
manuals for the use of the army signal 
corps, and received commendation as the 
. designer of the useful photographic ap- 
paratus for military use in the field. 

Colonel Alfred E. Bradley will be the 
senior medical officer of General Pershing’s 
staff. He will have the assistance of a large 
number of surgeons, some of whom are 
famous members of their profession from 
the leading cities of this country, among 
them specialists in the treatment of wounds, 
who have volunteered for service. 

Colonel Bradley is counted one of the 
best administrative officers of the corps, as 
well as being an able surgeon. He was 
active in the development of an army hos- 
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pital ship in 1898. More recently he was 
camp surgeon at Gettysburg during the 
reunion of the survivors of the Federal and 
Confederate forces, where he managed the 
unusual and difficult task of preserving the 
health of some fifty-five thousand veterans. 
He has been on duty with British forces 
as an observer since early in 1916, and 
remains in France to serve usefully with 
General Pershing. 


OTHER AMERICAN 


Major-General William L. Sibert, who is 
expected to have command of American 
troops in the actual operations in the 
trenches, is a star graduate of the Mili 
Academy. Until he became a general offi- 
cer, his entire service was in the engineer 
corps. He assisted in constructing the ship- 
canal connecting the Great Lakes, conduct- 
ed important projects in the vicinity of 
Louisville and Pittsburgh, built and man- 
aged the Manila and Dagupan Railroad, 
and more recently took a leading part in 
the engineering work of the Panama Canal 
by designing and constructing the great 
Gatun locks and dam and the breakwaters 
in the harbor of Colon. , 

During the Philippine insurrection, Sibert 
was chief engineer of the Eighth Corps, and 
subsequently he visited China under the 
auspices of the Red Cross, to study flood 
prevention. On reaching the grade of brig- 
adier-general he was placed in command of 
the Western Department at San Francisco, 
and was there when recently promoted to 
the grade of major-general and assigned to 
field duty in France. 

Brigadier-General Richard M. Blatch- 
ford, recently promoted from the grade of 
colonel of infantry, will be in command of 
the base of supplies in France, one of the 
most important institutions in connection 
with military operations, and in some 
respects a wholly new one. He was sent 
to Europe from his recent post as com- 
mandant of the School of Musketry at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma. He has a high reputation 
as a rifle expert, having been in charge of 
several national matches. 

Assisting General Blatchford will be . 
Colonel Harry L. Rogers, of the quarter- 
master corps, recently in charge of the 
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transportation of men and supplies in the 
Southern Department. Colonel Rogers 
made a splendid record in the development 
and maintenance of a line of communica- 
tion for the support of General Pershing in 
his chase after Villa. It was the first time 
that modern methods had been used by our 
army, on any such extensive scale, to trans- 
port military supplies in time of action, 
and there were many new and troublesome 
difficulties, which Colonel Rogers success- 
fully met. It was the result of this work 
that led General Pershing specially to re- 
quest the detail of Colonel Rogers for 
quartermaster duty in connection with the 
supply of the big army in France. 

Early in his career Colonel Rogers served 
in Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines, 
and in 1912 he did valiant work with Gen- 
eral Funston during the hurricane that de- 
stroyed the army camps at Galveston and 
Texas City. An interesting incident of his 
service was the shipment in his care of 
three million dollars for the payment of 
the Cuban army, in the shape of forty tons 
of coin, which was transported and dis- 
tributed without loss. 

Also assisting General Blatchford at the 
base will be Colonel William C. Langfitt, 
of the corps of engineers, who will be di- 
rector of railways. He is an expert in 
submarine mining and electrical engineer- 
ing, and is the author of books on those 
subjects. Under this officer and his asso- 
ciate, Colonel Taylor, will come the activ- 
ities of the engineer regiments engaged in 
railroad-building and similar work in 
France. 





PROBLEMS OF TRANSPORT AND SUPPLY 


The problem of the accumulation, main- 
tenance, transportation, and delivery of 
supplies devolves mainly upon General 
Blatchford, Colonel Rogers, and Colonel 
Langfitt. Some idea of the extent of their 
task may be derived from the fact that the 
French, during their retreat before the Ger- 
mans in the first weeks of the war, lost 
some fifty thousand railway trucks. There 
will be need to build new lines and supply 
additional cars and locomotives, the French 
and English rolling-stock being reported as 
practically worn out. In the mobilization 
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and concentration of the French troops at 
the outbreak of the war, nearly five thou- 
sand trains, composed of more than one 
hundred and thirty thousand cars of va- 
rious kinds, were required to transport the 


troops and their supplies to the front. In 
Great Britain, between August 5 and Sep- 
tember 30 of 1914, more than three thou- 
sand military trains, composed of about 
ninety thousand cars, were used in the 
transportation of forces, with their mate- 
rials, to the ports of embarkation. 

At General Blatchford’s base there will 
be such establishments—unknown in for- 
eign armies— as a monster refrigerating- 
plant with a capacity of five thousand tons 
of frozen beef and a daily production of 
several thousand tons of ice, and a steam- 
laundry occupying an area of two hundred 
acres. There will be a huge landing-pier, 
costing about four million dollars. It will 
be necessary to send over seventy-five 
thousand motor-trucks, if the present plans 
of the War Department are realized, and 
to establish a repair-plant to keep these 
vehicles in condition, with a working force 
of eighteen hundred experts. 

While these officers will have a prom- 
inent part in accomplishing the work we 
have to do in our struggle against the Ger- 
mans, there are others at home who have 
the equally important task of providing the 
means upon which depends the success of 
our operations abroad. They are building 
the foundation, as it were, on which will 
rest the endurance and power of Sims and 
Gleaves on the sea and of Pershing, Sibert, 
and Blatchford on the land. No record of . 
our national military effort is complete 
without a reference to the chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks in the Navy 
Department, and to the chief signal officer 
of the army. 


THE CHIEF OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks has a 
direct and important influence upon the 
efficiency of the floating personnel of the 
navy. The bureau is now expending more 
than a hundred million dollars—a sum 
equal to the entire annual naval appropria- 
tion of a few years ago. “It has made the 
plans, and is now superintending the con- 
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struction, mostly under contract, of camps 
for eighty thousand men, storage maga- 
zines, nitrate and torpedo storage-plants, 
ship-building ways, new ships, dry docks, 
marine railways, submarine bases, aviation 
stations, piers, and all sorts of water-front 
improvements. 

All of this is under the supervision of 
Civil Engineer F. R. Harris, who has the 
rank of rear-admiral, and who is a distin- 
guished member of his profession, besides 
being an exceedingly useful government 
official and expert. One of his recent 
achievements was his solution of the prob- 
lem of completing the huge dry dock at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, which had baffled 
the engineers. The dock is now being suc- 
cessfully built under Rear-Admiral Harris’s 
system of floating caissons, a new thought 
in dry-dock construction. The ship-build- 
ing facilities of the navy-yards are being 
expanded under Harris so that eventually 
sixteen war-ships may be on the ways on 
one time, while thirty-two may be in course 
of construction, exclusive of submarines 
and submarine-chasers. 


THE HEAD OF OUR FLYING CORPS 


Brigadier-General George O. Squier, the 
chief signal officer of the army, is admira- 
bly fitted to develop the aviation section of 
his corps, now become its principal part, 
with a project of increase which contem- 
plates no fewer than ten thousand commis- 
sioned officers and an enlisted force of a 
hundred thousand men — larger than the 
full standing army of two or three years 
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ago. The authorized expenditure for aerial 
equipment is seven hundred million dollars, 
the largest sum that has ever been allotted 
by Congress for a single military or naval 
object. 

General Squier is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins (Ph.D.), as well as of the Mili- 
tary Academy; is an expert of inter- 
national reputation in the theory and prac- 
tise of electric and wireless telegraphy, and 
the author of numerous text-books on 
signal-corps operation and equipment. 
He was recalled to Washington to be made 
head of his present department from a tour 
of duty as our military attaché in London, 
where he did valuable work as an observer. 

Upon these officers of our army and 
navy, and others chosen from time to time, 
will rest the burden of proving our fitness 
to cope with a strong and desperate foe. 
The conditions are difficult beyond any- 
thing that any country has been required 
to meet in the conduct of a war. Despite 
warnings and repeated appeals, year after 
year, from the military and naval authori- 
ties, the United States found itself sudden- 
ly confronted with a great war for which it 
was almost wholly unprepared. We have 
to wage a new form of warfare, three thou- 
sand miles from the main source of supply. 
It has required, therefore, the selection of 
the keenest minds to overcome stupendous 
obstacles, to solve vexatious problems, and 
to convert the danger of defeat into the 
assurance of ultimate victory. 

So far that selection, it will be seen, is 
not open to challenge. 








THE LEAVEN OF WAR 


I usep to think a man must sail 
To some heroic land 

Beyond the grip of metal rail, 

The silken yoke and jeweled veil, 

To find the touch of Midas fail, 
King Dollar lose command. 


But now I see that I was wrong, 
And none more glad than I. 
Their birthright mocked, the weakest throng 
From crowded cities giant strong, 
Their eyes a torch, their tramp a song, 
Prepared to live or die! 





Richard Butler Glaenzer 














The War Powers of the 


President 


HOW THE EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY, LIMITED UNDER OUR FIRST PRESIDENTS, HAS 
GROWN IN SCOPE UNTIL, IN THE CRISIS OF A GREAT WAR, IT 
HAS BECOME ALMOST A DICTATORSHIP 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 
Associate Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin 


HE United States is engaged in the 
costliest and deadliest war in all his- 
tory—because one man, after an 

extraordinary exhibition of patience, came 
to the conclusion that the German govern- 
ment was unwilling to respect American 
rights, because he went to Congress with 
this conviction and urged an immediate 
declaration of hostilities, and because he 
was able to win almost unanimous support 
for his policy. 

Within four months the nation adopted 
the principle of universal liability to mili- 
tary service, voted the largest war credit in 
the history of the world, registered ten 
million young men for active service and 
drafted hundreds of thousands of them for 
immediate training, despatched to France 
the first American military contingent ever 
put in service on European soil, prepared to 
commandeer all the ship-building resources 
of the country and all foreign shipping at 
the moment under construction in our ports, 
set up a license system for foreign trade, 
and instituted rigid control of food produc- 
tion, distribution, and prices—all in pur- 
suance of a program mapped out by this 
same man,or under his immediate direction. 

When you read the Washington des- 
patches telling of the plans of the govern- 
ment for the conduct of the war, describing 
the progress made in the gathering of sup- 
plies and the training of men, and reporting 
what Congressmen, Cabinet officers, and 





diplomats have said on war subjects, it 
is by the grace of a committee on public 
information whose members are named by 
this same man, and whose work is carried 
on with funds from the public treasury 
turned over to him to be used as he directs. 

The man who said at first that we should 
not lave war, who then said that we should 
have war, who decided how we should pre- 
pare for war, and who finally determines 
what we shall be told about the war, is the 
President of the United States. 

Among European monarchs, only the 
Kaiser is left with an authority which can 
be compared to his; and if the allied na- 
tions have their way, not even the Kaiser 
will very long remain in this favored posi- 
tion. William II claims to rule by divine 
right, while Woodrow Wilson never creams 
of acting except as the chosen representa- 
tive of a hundred million people; but this 
does not lessen the magnitude of the powers 
which center in the White House, and 
which are daily exercised there. 


THE GROWTH OF PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


The principal change that our national 
government has undergone since Washing- 
ton and the elder Adams is the increase 
of Presidential powers. The earliest Presi- 
dents viewed their position modestly. They 
saw to the execution of the laws, appointed 
the necessary administrative officers, and 
directed foreign relations; but they main- 
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tained only formal relations with Congress, 
and in general kept well within the plain 
stipulations of the Constitution. 

Their successors went farther. Removals 
became numerous; the veto power was 
broadened and freely used; most of all, the 
conception was developed of the President 
as the author of national policy and the 
leader in legislation. Jackson, Lincoln, 
Cleveland—these are the names, prior to 
1900, chiefly associated with the making of 
the Presidency the dominant power in the 
government. 

During the present century, since the 
death of McKinley, Presidential leadership 
has steadily increased. Experience shows 
that Congress, when left to its own devices, 
tends to disintegrate into its sectional ele- 
ments and to flounder in a bog of contrary 
purposes. The people nowadays expect the 
President to manage Congress, and if he 
does not do so they set him down as a 
failure. 

Roosevelt recognized and acted on these 
facts more fully than had any occupant of 
the White House since Lincoln, and largely 
on that account his two administrations were 
a notable epoch of constructive legislation 
and national revival. Taft inclined to a 
legalistic view of the Chief Executive’s 
functions, and hesitated to assert legislative 
leadership. He failed to carry the measures 
which the nation demanded; consequently 
the record of his administration was 
dimmed, and his own political fortunes were 
blasted. 


WILSON’S LEADERSHIP IN LEGISLATION 


In 1913 President Wilson promptly as- 
sumed a position such as not even Roose- 
velt had conceived, partly because he real- 
ized that leadership was specially needed 
when his party was new to power and bent 
on gaining the esteem of the country by a 
careful legislative policy, but mainly be- 
cause he believed that such leadership 
would yield unity, responsibility, and des- 
patch similar to that attained under the 
British cabinet system. 

Many times, while the country was at 
peace, his intervention in the work of law- 
making was denounced as dictatorial. But 
his personal activity was a principal factor 
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in his first administration’s record of con- 
structive and remedial legislation; and his 
conception and example of Presidential 
leadership in legislation became his chief 
contribution to American political methods. 

Great as has become the opportunity of 
the President to control the nation’s affairs 
in time of peace, it is war that brings the 
most remarkable accession of power. In 
the first place, the President may lead the 
country into war. He may not, it is true, 
“ declare ” war; only Congress can do that. 
But through his direction of foreign rela- 
tions he may independently bring about a 
situation making war inevitable. 

When Polk sent General Taylor to the 
Rio Grande border, in 1846, he made war 
certain, and doubtless intended to do so. 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan message of 1895 
might easily have produced war with Great 
Britain. In 1898, when McKinley sent the 
battle-ship Maine to Havana harbor, he 
knowingly created opportunity for an 
event which drove the country into hos- 
tilities against Spain. 

When, in his note to Germany after the 
sinking of the packet Sussex, President Wil- 
son solemnly threatened that a repetition of . 
the offense would cause a severance of dip- 
lomatic relations, he practically committed 
the United States to a policy which meant 
war unless the German government changed 
its course of action. 


THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Quite apart from the circumstances under 
which a war is brought on, the President 
becomes instantly the dominating figure in 
the contest. This is for the reason that the 
Constitution makes him commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy, as well as of the 
militia when in the service of the United 
States. Even under the most restricted 
interpretation, to be commander-in-chief 
means a great deal. 

It does not mean power to create armies 
and navies, or to raise funds for war pur- 
poses, for these are prerogatives of Con- 
gress; but after the men, money, and ships 
are supplied, the President becomes prac- 
tically an autocrat. He has full power to 
appoint and remove commanders, to station 
and shift troops, to plan and direct cam- 
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paigns, to devise measures to overcome the 
enemy, to dictate matters of life and. death 
for both soldiery and civilians. 

In short, for the general conduct of war 
the President is responsible to and con- 
trolled by no other branch of the govern- 
ment—save, of course, that he may be im- 
peached precisely as in connection with 
non-military activities. Impeachment on 
any grounds, however, is a very remote 
possibility. 

There is nothing in the Constitution or 
laws to prevent the President from taking 
the field at the head of the troops, though 
the practical objections to his doing so are 
obvious, and no President is known ever to 
have contemplated such a step. 

Until the Civil War, the military powers 
of the President were simply such as flowed 
obviously from the grants made in the Con- 
stitution and the statutes. The only war 
serious enough to suggest a considerable 
enlargement was that of 1812. Madison, 
however, was a strict constructionist, and 
not inclined to transcend what he regarded 
as the lawful bounds of his authority. 


THE GREAT EMERGENCY OF 1861 


The Civil War brought upon the country 
a wholly unprecedented situation, and 
raised the powers of the President to a level 
never before conceived. Part of the new 
authority was voted to Lincoln by Con- 
gress, but much of it—indeed, most of it 
at the outset—was simply assumed. 

No man ever had deeper respect for the 
Constitution and the laws than did Lincoln. 
His essential purpose in prosecuting the 
war was to uphold the Constitution, to en- 
force law, and to preserve the Union. 
Whenever possible, he acted in literal ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law. Never- 
theless, he did not hesitate to serve his 
great ends by acts which had no legal war- 
rant, and circumstances often compelled 
him to back up his agents and subordinates 
in steps which were admittedly arbitrary. 

The greatest extension of authority on 
the sole initiative of the President took 
place during the first three months of the 
conflict. Later, Congress gradually ratified 
and legalized the new state of things. 

Lincoln was inaugurated March 4, 1861. 
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Already several States had seceded from the 
Union, and the currents of public opinion 
in both North and South were running 
strong. The Buchanan administration had 
pursued to the last its course of inaction; 
no steps had been taken to put the nation 
in readiness for its supreme test. 

On April 12, Fort Sumter was fired on, 
under circumstances which could mean only 
one thing—war. Some Presidents would 
have called Congress into session instantly. 
Indeed, the tenseness of the situation would 
have led some to call a session immediately 
after the inauguration. 

But Lincoln chose a different course. He 
knew that in both houses there would be 
strong differences of opinion; he feared that 
valuable time would be consumed in fruit- 
less debate; he preferred to deal with the 
problem for a time alone. Consequently he 
waited for some weeks, and then placed the 
date of meeting as late as the 4th of July. 

Meanwhile he set about raising an army. 
Immediately after the fall of Fort Sumter 
he issued a proclamation calling for seventy- 
five thousand State militia, to be mustered 
into the national service for a period of 
three months. There was a ready response, 
and many more men were offered than were 
needed. 


LINCOLN PRACTICALLY A DICTATOR 





The suppression of insurrection is one of 
the purposes for which the Constitution au- 
thorizes the President to call out the militia; 
so that, up to this point, there was no ques- 
tion of authority. The President promptly 
decided, however, to take advantage of the 
outburst of enthusiasm to make a further 
increase of the armed forces of the nation; 
hence a new proclamation, on May 4, called 
for forty-two thousand volunteers to serve 
three years, and: ordered substantial in- 
creases of both the standing army and the 
navy. These acts were plainly contrary to 
the letter of the Constitution, which charges 
Congress with determining how many and 
what kinds of national troops shall be 
raised. 

In these first weeks Lincoln also pro- 
claimed a blockade of portions of the South- 
ern coast, incurred in the name of the na- 
tion vast expenditures unauthorized by 




















Congress, adopted and put in operation a 
general plan of campaign against the Con- 
federacy, and authorized his generals to 
suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus whenever circumstances seemed to 
them to demand so extraordinary a step. 

“One of the most interesting features of 
the present state of things,” wrote a cor- 
respondent of Sumner during these weeks, 
“is the illimited power exercised by the 
government. Mr. Lincoln is, in that re- 
spect, the equal, if not the superior, of Louis 
Napoleon. The difference consists only in 
the fact that the President rests his au- 
thority on the unanimous consent of the 
people of the loyal States, the emperor his 
on the army.” 

Within three months, indeed, the coun- 
try attorney of Illinois had assumed the 
power of a dictator; although one is obliged 
to add, in the words of the historian 
Rhodes, that “ never had the power of dic- 
tator fallen into safer and nobler hands.” 

When Congress met, on July 4, the Presi- 
dent presented a full and frank statement 
of what he had done. There was little need 
to dwell on the urgency of the situation, or 
to defend those acts that were plainly 
within the prerogatives of the commander- 
in-chief. As for the others—the increase of 

-the army and navy, the unauthorized ex- 
penditures, and the suspension of the habeas 
corpus—the hope was expressed that, even 
though not considered strictly legal, they 
might be ratified. 

The North was unmistakably behind the 
President; and while a blanket resolution 
approving and confirming all his acts was 
strongly opposed by a handful of extreme 
Democrats, the desired ratification was 
finally carried with only five negative votes 
in the Senate and nineteen in the House. 

As the war progressed, the volume of 
power in the President’s hands rose to as- 

tonishing proportions. Speaking broadly, 
Lincoln chose his course, and entered upon 
successive lines of action independently; 
Congress followed with general confirma- 
tions and with broad grants to be operative 
throughout the remainder of the conflict. 

From first to last, a close control was 
kept over military and naval operations. 
Lincoln was a civilian, with hardly more 
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military training and experience than Presi- 
dent Wilson; but he was in the fullest de- 
gree his own commander-in-chief. He used 
his powers in all possible ways, indirect as 
well as direct—for example, the mainten- 
ance of the Southern blockade—to shorten 
the war and insure a successful outcome. 

He also supported a plan of summary 
justice such as the country never knew be- 
fore or afterward. The chief features of 
this plan were arbitrary arrests and denial 
of the writ of habeas corpus. 


A SHORT WAY WITH DISLOYALTY 


In Maryland, the Legislature was to 
convene in September, 1861. There was 
danger that it would pass an ordinance of 
secession. Accordingly, Secretary Stanton 
ordered the arrest of as many members and 
other citizens as might seem necessary to 
prevent such action; and the mayor of Bal- 
timore, a Congressman, two editors, and 
ten members-elect were arrested and sent 
for safe-keeping to Fort Lafayette at New 
York or Fort Warren at Boston. 

Many similar arrests took place in other 
border States, especially Kentucky and 
Missouri. They were made on simple or- 
ders from the executive departments at 
Washington, instead of on the warrants re- 
quired by law. The detained persons were 
charged with no specific offense; they were 
brought before no magistrate for examina- 
tion; and commandants of military prisons 
were instructed to disregard any writ of 
habeas corpus issued in their behalf. 

There was a more startling aspect of the 
matter, for such arrests were not confined 
to the border States. On the contrary, they 
were frequent in Northern States, where the 
courts were in full operation, and where 
there was no danger of either secession or 
insurrection. 

A seventy-year-old Ohio citizen was 
dragged from his house at night and sent 
off to Fort Lafayette on a charge of using 
treasonable language. A crippled newsboy 
was seized for selling copies of the New 
York Daily News on a Naugatuck train. . 
Simple New England farmers were sent 
away because they talked too freely about 
the failures of the war. Rarely was there 
a hearing or other chance for clearing up 
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misunderstandings; and cases of the kind 
between 1861 and 1865 were numbered by 
the thousands. 

It is the opinion of our best historian of 
the Civil War that it would be hyper- 
criticism to find fault with the policy of 
arrests in the border States. Lincoln and 
Davis, he says, were playing for high stakes 
in these parts of the country, and “ that 
Lincoln won without lasting harm to the 
great rights of personal liberty must, in 
spite of some cases of injustice and many of 
hardship for opinion’s sake, be a sufficient 
justification for his policy of precaution.” 

The same policy pursued in States which 
were remote from the theater of conflict 
must be judged differently. Spokesmen of 
the administration defended its action on 
the ground that by treasonable utterances 
or deeds the persons apprehended were giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the. enemy. Im- 
prisonmerit of such persons, they said, was 
necessary to the safety of the republic. And 
while a minority in Congress and through- 
out the country protested, public sentiment 
sustained most things that were done. 





SECRETARY SEWARD AND HIS “ BASTILE ” 


Still, the hurried, unexplained orders that 
went out from Washington—sometimes 
mere telegrams—savored strongly of the 
lettres de cachet of eighteenth-century 
France. Wendell Phillips in no wise over- 
stated the case when he declared in lectures 
in New York and Boston, in 1861, that 
“the Secretary of State puts into his bas- 
tile, with a warrant as irresponsible as 
Louis, any man whom he pleases.” 

It is not probable that of his own accord 
Lincoln would have ordered the Northern 
arrests; the initiative lay plainly with Sec- 
retary Seward, and, later, with Secretary 
Stanton. By not disavowing them, how- 
ever, the President took the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for them; and they must be 
considered a part of his general war policy. 

The most famous case of the kind was 
that of Clement L. Vallandigham, of Ohio. 
In 1863, as a candidate for the Governor- 
ship of his State, Vallandigham made 
speeches denouncing the war and severely 
criticising the administration. Accordingly, 
he was arrested by order of General Burn- 
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side, tried by a military commission, and 
sentenced to imprisonment. 

Lincoln commuted the sentence to ban- 
ishment to the Confederacy, an action over 
which the President probably chuckled as 
much as did the Northern people generally. 
The culprit was coolly received in the South 
and fled to Canada, whence he kept up his 
campaign for the Ohio Governorship. He 
was defeated at the election, but many men 
considered him a martyr; and there can be 
no question that his arrest and punishment 
were in violation of the Constitution. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s story, “The Man 
Without a Country,” was based in part on 
Vallandigham’s experiences. 

The arbitrary arrests entailed repeated 
suspensions of the writ of habeas corpus; 
for they would have been pointless had the 
civil tribunals been in a position to set the 
arrested men free. The Constitution au- 
thorizes the suspension of this fundamental 
guarantee in time of war and public dan- 
ger. Curiously enough, it does not say by 
whom the suspension shall be ordered. Two 
centuries of English practise, reenforced by 
American court decisions and jurists’ opin- 
ions, indicated that the power belonged to 
Congress. 

Nevertheless, it was exercised indepen- 
dently by the President and his subordinates. 
through a period of almost two years; and 
by act of March 3, 1863, Congress ratified 
the President’s acts and gave him power to 
suspend the writ during the existing rebel- 
lion, whenever in his opinion the public 
safety required it. Thereafter, until 186s, 
a certificate that a prisoner was held under 
authority from the President was sufficient 
answer to any demand for his appearance 
for examination or trial. 


LINCOLN’S CONTROL OF THE PRESS 


As recent events testify, one of the first 
problems that arises in a country at war is 
the control of the press. The Civil War 
brought no attempt at a general censor- 
ship, but the government took drastic steps 
to curb or suppress newspapers that were 
accused of disloyalty. In 1861 President 
Lincoln backed up Postmaster-General Blair 
in orders excluding the New York Daily 
News and certain other New York and 











Brooklyn papers from the mails, although 
in 1863 he reversed a proclamation of Gen- 
eral Burnside suppressing the Chicago 
Times. ‘ 

Extended discussion in official and Con- 
gressional circles led to the conclusion that 
in time of war it was “ a power and a duty” 
to prevent the circulation of “ hostile print- 
ed matter”; and throughout the great 
struggle the newspapers of the country re- 
mained absolutely at the mercy of the gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding the provision of 
the Constitution that “ Congress shall pass 
no law abridging the freedom of the press.” 


HOW LINCOLN ENDED SLAVERY 


The crowning exercise of war power by 
President Lincoln was the issuing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Lincoln firm- 
ly believed that Congress had no power to 
free the slaves in the States, and in the 
earlier months of the war he would hardly 
have given the suggestion of Presidential 
emancipation a second thought. But in 
1862 the tide was running against the 
Union. McClellan’s peninsular campaign 
proved a failure; the radicals were calling 
loudly for a stiffer antislavery policy; the 
South was profiting heavily from slave labor 
on its farms and in the service of its armies. 

On July 13, Lincoln confided to Seward 
and Welles that he had “ about come to the 
conclusion that it was a military necessity, 
absolutely essential for the salvation of the 
nation, that we must free the slaves, or 
be ourselves subdued.” During the next 
two months a full determination was ar- 
rived at, and on September 23 the procla- 
mation was issued. On January 1, 1863, 
all slaves in parts of the United States 
which should then be in rebellion were to 
be free; and the announcement was duly 
followed by a proclamation of freedom at 
the time fixed. 

The right to take the momentous step 
was drawn entirely from the President’s 
authority as commander-in-chief. The eman- 
cipation could, therefore, be made applica- 
ble only to regions which were in rebellion, 
and the order could be effective only as long 
as the war lasted. For a permanent and 
universal abolition, a constitutional amend- 
ment was necessary; and this was brought 
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about immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

After Lincoln, the Presidency was always 
something different from what it had been. 
New precedents for leadership in legislation 
had been established. New ideals of re- 
sponsiveness to national sentiment had been 
created. Most of all, a new view had been 
given of the tremendous stretches of power 
involved in the authority to command the 
army and navy. 

In legislative and other civil functions the 
President’s office continued to grow, until 
a culmination was reached in the forceful 
control of affairs by Roosevelt and Wilson. 
On military lines there was no opportunity 
for further development until within the 
past few months; for the Spanish War was 
not sufficiently prolénged or taxing to cause 
McKinley to go far out of his way. 


1917 AND 1861—A CONTRAST 


Since the beginning of our great war with 
Germany, the President’s powers have been 
fast mounting toward the level reached un- 
der Lincoln. Yet the circumstances have 
been very different. 

The Civil War started, technically, as a 
rebellion—a rebellion not even of States, 
but of individuals. Under the Constitution 
the President bas authority to take mea- 
sures to suppress rebellion without resorting 
to Congress. This is what Lincoln did; 
although in doing so he was led into acts 
which no one had ever supposed that the 
President could perform independently. 

Congress alone can declare war; but in 
1861 there was no need or desire to declare 
war, so that Lincoln could proceed without 
Congress. 

The war with Germany is an interna- 
tional contest, such as the President would 
have no power to engage in unless it could 
be shown to be clearly for the repelling of 
invasion. The vast war power of President 
Wilson is shown in his shaping of the situa- 
tion so that hostilities were virtually in- 
evitable. Still, under the circumstances, a 
declaration by Congress was necessary; 
and Congress was not only convened to 
make this declaration, but has been kept 
in session for several months, in order to 
enact needful legislation. 
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The present war, therefore, has known 
no such period as the first three months of 
the Civil War, when the President was act- 
ing alone and trusting to a future legislative 
ratification of his extraordinary measures. 
President Wilson had Congress at his side 
from the beginning; and the great power 
which he unquestionably wielded during this 
initial stage was a power rather over Con- 
gress than over men and forces outside. 

No nation when declaring war ever had 
more to do to make ready than the United 
States in 1917. Congress had been elected 
on a peace program, and suddenly found 
itself called on to face squarely about. The 
country had clung to the President’s own 
earlier idea that the réle of the United States 
would be that of a peacemaker, not a bel- 
ligerent. There was no word “ go” to put 
our navy to sea or our army in the field; 
instead, the nation had to begin practically 
at the beginning to arm and equip itself. 


WILSON’S LEADERSHIP IN WAR MEASURES 


But herein lay the President’s oppor- 
tunity. Great measures, in swift succes- 
sion, flowed from the executive end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the legislative end, 
and were pressed upon the lawmakers with 
all the vigor and ingenuity of which Mr. 
Wilson is capable. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Speaker, the House floor leader, and the 
chairmen of some of the important commit- 
tees, remarkable results followed. The revo- 
lutionary principle of universal liability to 
military service was adopted; the largest 
war credit in the history of the world was 
voted; the mobilization of the material re- 
sources of the country was ordered on a 
score of lines. 

At no previous time had even Wilson 
wielded such an influence on legislation. At 
few points in the history of the country 
had the President loomed so conspicuously 
as the one agency of the government 
through which the people’s will could find 
expression. 

Hardly an act, in turn, failed to bestow 
on the President a new measure of author- 
ity. A general deficiency appropriation bill 
gave him one hundred million dollars for 
emergency uses. The Espionage Bill, as 
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finally passed, failed to carry a provision 
legalizing a general censorship of the press, 
but the end was in part attained by the 
President’s creation of a committee on pub- 
lic information charged with the administra- 
tion of a “ voluntary ” censorship. 

An army and navy deficiency appropria- 
tion bill provided three-quarters of a billion 
dollars for the use of the President in com- 
mandeering shipyards and plants in which 
ship materials are manufactured, and in 
acquiring foreign shipping under construc- 
tion in the United States. 

An amendment to the Espionage Bill em- 
powered the President to prohibit and 
otherwise regulate exports as the public 
safety and welfare might require; and in 
pursuance of this, Wilson promptly set up 
an exports council, and proclaimed that all 
exports of grain, meat, fuel, steel, and other 
commodities which are of use in warfare 
should be controlled by licenses issued un- ~ 
der regulations made by this council and by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

A long-debated food-control bill set up 
a system of thoroughgoing control over the 
production and distribution of foodstuffs, 
with numerous provisions relating to prices; 
and the powers thus created were bestowed 
on the President, to be exercised through a 
food administrator. 

In the debates on the last-mentioned 
measure the question of Presidential inde- 
pendence in the direction of the war was 
brought to the fore by a proposal to set up 
a Congressional committee to watch over 
contracts, expenditures, and other business 
aspects of the great enterprise. Such a com- 
mittee, with even broader functions, existed 
during the Civil War, from 1861 until the 
end. Relations between it and Lincoln were 
sometimes unpleasant; and President Wil- 
son made it very clear that he wanted no 
such obstructive agency on his hands. 

The decision to drop the proposal was 
tantamount to an acceptance of full Presi- 
dential management in the present conflict; 
which, in the interest alike of unity, speed, 
and responsibility is to be preferred over 
any other arrangement. We need not fear 
to face the fact that in time of war the 
President of the United States is virtually 
a dictator. 















The Clyde, Britain’s Great 
Ship-Building Center 





A CORRESPONDENT’S VISIT TO THE YARDS WHERE THE BRITISH SHIP-BUILDERS 
ARE DOING THEIR UTMOST TO DEFEAT THE GERMAN SUBMARINES 


By Howard C. Felton 


F a New Yorker will attempt to imag- 
I ine Broadway about twice as wide 
as it is and converted into a canal 
forty feet deep; if then he will imagine it 
stretched out to a length of twenty miles; 
and finally, if he can conceive every struc- 
ture along this Venetian avenue removed, 
and an army of workmen erecting steel 
buildings from end to end of the twenty- 
mile stretch—that will give a vague idea 
of what the ship-building area of the river 
Clyde, in Scotland, is like to-day. 

There may be people with imaginations 
vigorous enough to picture the spectacle, 
but I don’t believe so. I have seen pic- 
tures, some of them giving excellent repre- 
sentations of considerable sections of the 
Clyde and of the ship-building works that 
line its banks. I have heard the clangor of 
steel riveting - machines operated by hun- 
dreds of workers, filling the air with a per- 
fectly deafening din. I could not quite 
imagine that there could be a bigger noise 
or a scene of more terrific animation. 

To get an idea of the Clyde, the mere 
mathematics of this suggestion of twenty 
miles of continuous shipyards lining both 
sides of a narrow stream, with the steel 
frames of ships great and small rearing 
themselves just as close together as they 


can be packed in, is only a poor beginning. 


In the first place, people who know a 
great ocean liner merely as they see it in 
the water cannot possibly conceive what a 
huge fabric it is. Even those who have 
seen an occasional deep-sea ship on the 
stocks can have no conception of what it 
means to see ships strung along by hun- 
dreds. As you see them, their steel ribs 
look for all the world like the skeletons of 
mighty mastodons. You get the impression 
that the work of building them is more like 
the construction of modern steel - frame 
sky-scrapers than anything else; but also 
that it is wholly unlike. 


THE CLYDE FROM GLASGOW TO GREENOCK 


I have been in a comparatively small 
foundry where the noise was equally pain- 
ful to the ear, but the sensation was en- 
tirely different. When all the noise in the 
world is stretched over twenty miles of 
out-of-doors and turned loose together, 
there is a massive dignity about the effect 
which entirely differentiates it from the din 
to be found inside a building. 

A Chicago man would feel at home on 
the Clyde. He would imagine that some- 
body had picked up the Chicago River by 
its two ends, straightened it out with a 
snap, and laid it down again. Then its 
bottom would have been paved from end 





EDITORIAL NOTE—In a recent speech Mr. Lloyd George declared that England’s hope 
of defeating the German submarine blockade lay largely in her effort to increase her output of new 
merchant vessels. He stated that the rate ef production in July, 1917, was fourfold greater than 
in 1916, and that by the end of the year it would be sixfold greater. In another speech he alluded 
to the battle of the Marne as the turning-point of the earlier period of the war, and said that 
“the battle of the Clyde ”—the race between the German submarines and the British shipyards— 
might be the deciding factor in the final chapter of the great struggle. 
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to end with cobblestones, and forty feet 
of water turned into it. That procedure, 
plus an operation in deodorization, would 
turn the Chicago River into the Clyde. 

It is hard to imagine what the Clyde 
must have been as nature finished it. 
Really it is not a river at all, but a back- 
water creek or canal painstakingly dredged 
out. The land along its banks is low, only 
a few feet above high water, and in the 
occasional stretches where the shipyards 
haven’t yet encroached upon it, it presents 
as pretty a picture of the pastoral Scottish 
Lowlands as may be found anywhere. 
Whenever it is discovered that the river 
isn’t big enough to accommodate the traffic 
and receive the ships that are waiting to 
be launched into it, they dig a new channel 
off to one side, build concrete quays, and 
get more room. Thus the Clyde itself be- 
comes merely the Grand Canal feeding a 
network of smaller ones, ramifying all 
through this industrial and commercial 
Venice. 

But that is the only likeness to Venice. 
For the rest, the canals, major and minor, 
are simply lined with the huge, rust- 
colored skeletons of the marine monsters 
that are being hurried to completion in 
order to go out and run the gantlet of the 
submarines. As soon as a hulk can be 
launched, it slides down the ways into the 
water and is moored alongside, to be fin- 
ished and to get its machinery, while in 
the vacated slip the keel of a new ship is 
laid without an hour’s delay. 

One gets benumbed with mere facts and 
figures in the presence of such an indus- 
trial miracle. I think they told me that 
the Clyde alone had capacity to turn out 
twice as much shipping as the whole Ger- 
man Empire could produce before the war. 
The Belfast ship-building district, in Ire- 
land, has capacity for rather more than the 
pre-war capacity of Germany, if my recol- 
lection is right; and the Tyne district, in 
the north of England, can produce about 
half as much shipping per annum as all 
Germany. 

I do not vouch for these comparisons. 
A day on the Clyde not only gives one a 
distaste for the pitiful utility of mere sta- 
tistical facts, but it also fills one’s head 
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with a big, dull ache that insists on an ex- 
clusive tenancy. 

One doubts whether there is dockage- 
room enough in the world to take care of 
all these ships at once. There is even a 
temptation to inquire whether the ocean is 
big enough for them all to sail around in 
reasonable safety. The early impression 
presently becomes a firm conviction that 
the Germans cannot possibly build sub- 
marines and make torpedoes fast enough 
to keep up with the proceeding. 

And then—I hope the censor will not 
take exception to this incident — one 
shivers a bit when the expert guide points 
to a huge half-finished liner that has just 
slid down the ways into the water, and 
observes that a little time after the war 
started another ship came down that same 
path, received her gear and engines, and 
one bright morning poked her nose out 
into the ocean. She hadn’t been out more 
than an hour when a torpedo narrowly 
missed her, and then another. Just a little 
better aim would have meant the destruc- 
tion, in the first hour of her life, of a 
brand-new steel ship. ; 

We saw them building cruisers, sub- 
marines, trawlers, mine-sweepers, all man- 
ner and types of merchant ships, launches 
for naval use, coast patrols. A large part 
of the work goes on day and night, one 
ship succeeding another. 


TO MAKE SHIPS UNSINKABLE 


They tell you interesting stories and 
drop mysterious hints about new craft that 
are being produced. 

“The submarines will have a hard time 
getting that old girl over there!” whispers 
the helmsman of our naval launch, as we 
swing past a big liner whose engines are 
just being hoisted aboard. 

“Too fast for them?” is the natural 
inquiry. 

“No, she isn’t particularly fast, but ” 
—here the officer grows suddenly and 
strangely reticent“ we have a feeling 
that she will not be sunk very easily!” 

The ship-builders of the world are eager- 
ly trying to produce the unsinkable steel 
ship. They remember what happened to 
the Titanic, at a time when a first-class 

















liner was popularly supposed to be prac- 
tically unsinkable. They learned a good 
deal from the Titanic, from the Lusitania, 
and from many other vessels that have 
gone down since the war began. My un- 
derstanding is that the new non-sinkables 
are of two types, with sundry variations, 
which relate to the use of numerous very 
strong water-tight compartments.* 

That is about as definite an idea as I 
was permitted to get. If the reader gets 
even that much, he will have better luck 
with the censor than I expect to have. 

Our Allies are not only building ships 
just as fast as they can, but they are 
combing over the whole world in the search 
for vessels that may be used in a pinch for 
ocean traffic. This search for ships has 
grown to be quite a sport. One constantly 
hears of cases in which some good old dere- 
lict has been dragged out from its moor- 
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ings of several decades, bought for a song, 
furbished up, and sent on a voyage that 
earned several hundred per cent profit. 

There is another element in the situa- 
tion which the Germans may or may not 
understand, but which the British ‘public 
is beginning to realize. If England and 
France can get through the autumn and 
winter of 1917 and the spring of 1918, 
they will not only have a very large num- 
ber of new ships ready for service, but 
they will have a considerably decreased 
demand for their services. . 

Next year England will have some mil- 
lions of acres of new land under cultiva- 
tion, with prospects of producing a greater 
share of her food requirements than she 
has grown in many decades. It is now or 
never with the submarines, and England is 
more and more hopeful as the weeks pass 
that it is going to be never. 








* The writer here added certain particulars, which were deleted by the censor, who appended 


to the subsequent sentence predicting the suppression, the words: 


“Right you are!” This official 


humorist signs himself as “ D. B., Chief Censor, Admiralty.” We believe that his name is Sir Douglas 


Brownrigg. 





War Leaders Whose Careers 
Are Ended 


THE LONG LIST OF MEN WHOM THE CHANGING FORTUNES OF THE GREAT STRUG- 
GLE HAVE DRIVEN FROM HIGH MILITARY OR POLITICAL PLACES 


By Willis J. Abbot 


VERY war, every great national crisis, 
E, whether of politics, or of arms, has 
its record of unrequited martyrs— 

men who for the moment heard their 
names on every tongue, saw their deeds 
blazoned forth in every newspaper, listened 
to adulatory addresses before cheering 
audiences, stirred mighty gatherings with 
the magic of their eloquence, or with mar- 
tial fire led devoted hosts to battle—only at 
last, through some error of judgment, some 
unforeseen disaster, to encounter defeat 
and see the fabric of their fame fade before 





the angry blasts of a fickle public prone to 
criticise. 

“ Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
boast himself as he that putteth it off,” 
said the writer of the book of Kings many 
centuries ago, with a shrewdness to which 
the records of warfare have given approval. 

“Where are the snows of yesteryear?” 
asked the gibing poet. ‘“ Where are the 
reputations of the war’s first year?” we 
may well ask, as we call the roll of those 
whose names were most on the tongues of 
men during that fatal twelvemonth. 
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Who knows whither drifted General von 
Kluck, he of the drive upon Paris, of whom 
all men during August and part of Sep- 
tember, 1914, spoke in guarded tones as 
of some mysterious, evil, and irresistible 
force directing against the heart of France 
a malign and destructive engine of slaugh- 
ter and pillage? There were greater gen- 
erals than he in that onrush of the Boches, 
but to the Teutonic world his was the most 
luminous name of all—to the rest of 
humanity the most loathed and feared. 

Fate gave him for a time the center of 
the stage, then with a whiff of disfavor 
switched away the spot-light, and darkness 
enshrouded him. Men who had trembled 
before him scoffed at Kluck, and circulated 
dark hints of champagne revels on the night 
before the battle of the Marne. Before 
obscurity enveloped him, rumor pursued his 
name cruelly. He was described as suffer- 
ing the deepest displeasure of the Kaiser, 
as having been reprimanded, degraded, dis- 
missed from the army. None of these 
things was in fact true, unless it may have 
been the royal displeasure for his failure 
to take Paris. 


HOW KLUCK MISSED HIS GREAT PRIZE 


A multitude of causes contributed to that 
failure, for none of which was General von 
Kluck wholly responsible. None the less 
he suffered. For two years after his defeat 
at the Marne he held obscure commands, 
and, whether by accident or design, his 
name seldom appeared in any official 
chronique. On October 20, 1916, he was 
retired at his own request, and has since 
been living in obscurity. 

Seldom has fate so bedeviled a luckless 
mortal. When his bugles sounded taps one 
night he believed—as all the world believed, 
except General Joffre and a few of his staff- 
officers—that the next day would see him 
in Paris. Immortal glory would be his. To 
him the Kaiser would owe the dramatic 
splendor of an entry into Paris at the head 
of his troops, a swaggering march through 
the Arc de Triomphe, the sensation of hav- 
ing the world’s artistic and literary center 
bow low before him as its conqueror. 

Instead, the next day saw his army 
turned about, fleeing for sanctuary, begin- 
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ning a flight which for days seemed to 
threaten annihilation. The wine in the cup 
at his lips was dashed away and replaced 
with hyssop. Baffled and beaten, he 
reeled backward until the sheltering hills 
along the Aisne brought protection, but 
could not restore his visions of glory. 
Those had faded forever. 

Then there was General von Moltke, the 
Kaiser’s chief of staff at the outbreak of 
war, nephew of that earlier Moltke who, on 
being aroused at midnight in 1870 with 
news of the declaration of war upon France, 
said from his open window: 

“ All the orders for all the armies are 
in a drawer of my desk. Go issue them, 
and let me sleep!” 

The second Moltke—Lieutenant-General 
Helmuth J. L.—was less fortunate than his 
distinguished uncle. Confidant and adviser 
of the emperor at the outbreak of the war, 
an active proponent of the violation of 
Belgian rights, he was held responsible by 
his royal master for delay in Belgium and 
consequent disaster in France. It is 
said that he ventured to disagree with the 
Kaiser as to the subsequent conduct of the 
campaign. At any rate he fell mysteriously 
ill in December, 1914, was retired, and died 
in retirement on June 18, 1916. 


THE PASSING OF FRENCH AND GALLIENI 


Was fate cruel to Kluck and Moltke? It 
was scarcely kinder to their conquerors. 
Throughout the long, grilling retreat from 
Mons to the gates of Paris, Sir John 
French with his “contemptible little 
army,” as the Kaiser called it—the “ old 
contemptibles,” as the British came affec- 
tionately to refer to these heroes—was the 
stubborn obstacle in his path. At the last 
moment the Army of Paris, hastily gathered 
by General Gallieni out of all the miscel- 
laneous military remnants at hand, and 
whisked to the front in taxicabs and motor- 
buses, turned the course of the battle and 
won the day. 

But where are Sir John and Gallieni 
now? 

The British general, the undoubted hero 
of the retreat from Mons, for a long time 
the idol of the British army, and perhaps 
the best-advertised man the war produced 
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prior to Joffre and Hindenburg, is in 
England, supervising the creation and de- 
velopment of home forces. The battle-field 
knows him no mere. 

It is true that when the command of the 
expeditionary force was taken from him, 
that gallant little body hardly existed 
longer. It had been battered to bits in its 
stand against the Germans. But Sir John 
was criticised by brother officers for a cer- 
tain laxity of discipline about headquarters, 
and was accused of a lack of alertness in 
following up his successes. 

There were contributory causes less 
openly discussed. In the end he was 
honored with the title of viscount—for his 
services to Great Britain had been too 
great to be wholly ignored — and recalled 
from the front to less strenuous and less 
important service at home. 

Let it be borne in mind that to the fight- 
ing general removal from a field command, 
even though accompanied by titular honors 
and by assignment to the most dignified 
staff duty, is still a sort of reduction in 
rank. Even the promotion of Joffre to be 
a marshal of France carried with it the 
implication’ that age and long strain had 
unfitted him to continue to command the 
armies in the field in person. 

And General Joseph Simon -Gallieni, 
whose brilliant contribution of the Army 
of Paris—of the existence of which the 
enemy had scarcely dreamed—put the 
finishing touch to the defense of the capital. 
Thought too old for active command in the 
field, he was made minister of war. The 
hordes of Germans had had no terrors for 
him. Them he had beaten back with the 
sword; but Paris politicians and journalists 
were too much for his stout spirit. Worn 
out by criticism and unsought advice, he 
died in office, and received the tribute of a 
military funeral through the streets of 
Paris—through which a very different sort 
of procession might have marched in Sep- 
tember, 1914, but for his readiness and 
zeal. 

So passed some of the great figures of 
the attack upon Paris. Let us now take 
a wider view of the three years of war, 
and consider the disappearance of some of 
their commanding figures. And first the 
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crowned heads—though they were by no 
means so commanding as some of those who 
by sheer ability and strength of character 
forced their way to the front and left their 
impress upon the bloody tablet of war. 
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THREE FATEFUL YEARS FOR KINGS 


Of the hereditary rulers of men within 
the war area two, Francis Joseph, Emperor 
of Austria, and King Carol I of Rumania, 
died; Nicholas, Czar of Russia, and Con- 
stantine, King of Greece, were deposed; 
three, Peter I of Serbia, Nicholas of Monte- 
negro, and Wilhelm of Albania were driven 
into exile; and two, Albert of Belgium and 
Ferdinand of Rumania, are to-day fighting 
gallantly, with remnants of their armies, in 
the fraction of their kingdoms remaining 
to them. 

A great figure fell when Francis Joseph 
died—an indomitable, autocratic, aggres- 
sive, and unscrupulous ruler of men. The 
most military of European sovereigns, save 
the Kaiser, his long reign abounded in wars, 
from most of which Austria emerged with 
scant credit. Yet by quiet expansion with- 
out war—as in the case of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina—by shrewd diplomacy, and 
by politic royal marriages, he made the 
house of Hapsburg second only to that of 
Hohenzollern on the continent. 

His, however, was a sorry life, full of 
disappointment, defeat, and sorrow. When 
he was tottering to the tomb in the middle 
of a war which could not but be disastrous 
to Austria, whatever its outcome, men re- 
called the curse pronounced upon him 
many years before by the Countess 
Karolyi, whose son he had sentenced to 
death: 

“ May heaven and hell blast your hap- 
piness. May your family be exterminated. 
May you be smitten in the persons of those 
you love best. May your children be 
brought to ruin and your life wrecked, and 
may you live in lonely, unbroken, horrible 
grief, to tremble when you hear the name of 
Karolyi!” 

Almost literally the Hungarian countess’s 
curse has been fulfilled. 

Of the monarchs deposed two were trai- 
tors to their people. The one was Constan- 
tine of Greece, a strong man coolly defiant 
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of the national sentiment, calmly indif- 
ferent to the constitution which he had 
sworn to uphold, doing the bidding of his 
brother-in-law, the Kaiser, and setting in 
the path of the Allies a stumbling-block 
which it is incredible they should so long 
have endured. The other was Nicholas of 
Russia, well meaning, perhaps, but weak 
and fickle, wedded to autocracy and more 
than suspected of actual treachery to his 
democratic allies and even to Russia her- 
self—on the whole, a figure saved from 
being sinister only by being wholly con- 
temptible. 

“IT can go to Tsarskoe Selo and be with 
my flowers,” said this pitiful figure of an 
autocrat when his abdication was demanded 
of him; but even that refuge was only 
briefly his. After a few months the revo- 
lutionists exiled him to Siberia—perhaps 
that he might suffer the rigors to which he 
had condemned so many of them. 

So death and revolution have taken their 
toll of monarchs and their dependents—for 
with Nicholas fell his army of grand-ducal 
brothers, uncles, and cousins. But it has 
been shrewdly noted that thus far no 
personal ill has befallen the Kaiser’s 
family. They guard themselves too vigi- 
lantly for that. Probably no other house- 
hold in all Germany with seven members 
in the army has been so wholly free from 
death or wounds as they. 

Let us consider, too, the list of states- 
men of the belligerent nations to whom the 
war brought either retirement and obscu- 
rity or so great a change in their activities 
as to be equivalent to retirement. 

Great Britain, more than any other 
nation, witnessed a constant coming and 
going of statesmen during the early years 
of the war when the nation was finding it- 
self. The British government, many politi- 
cal observers hold, is more responsive to 
the will of the people than any other in the 
world, and to that extent approaches more 
nearly to a true democracy than any other. 
During the early period of the war, when 
experiment succeeded experiment, and dis- 
appointment was piled upon disappoint- 
ment, unrest and discontent were rife 
among the people, stirred up often by 
demagogues and self-seekers for their own 
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purposes. Ministers stepped down and dis- 
appeared. Others won back in part, at 
least, the prestige they had lost; but many 
were the great names tarnished and the 
careers that ended in obscurity. 


CHURCHILL THE IRREPRESSIBLE 


One of the earliest to fall, though he, 
indeed, is one of those who have come 
back to a place of power, was Winston 
Spencer Churchill, first lord of the Admi- 
ralty at the outbreak of the war. One of 
the most interesting figures of the war, 
one of the most piquant personages of 
British politics, Churchill was made to suf- 
fer grievously for the heinous crime of be- 
ing a young man. Moreover, he had erred 
by committing certain not unsuccessful 
essays in literature, and journalistic attacks 
upon him were rounded out with sneering 
suggestions that he would do well to go 
back to his books. It is curious, by the 
way, how apt men.of letters and journalists 
are to snap at those of their calling who 
win prominence in public life. 

In the last week of July, 1914, the 
English Channel and the North Sea were 
packed with British fighting ships, from 
submarines to superdreadnoughts. It was 
a marvelous display of sea power—and the 
record of the British navy since has shown 
that it did not merely thunder in the 
index. 

The war cloud was lowering in those 
critical days. Indeed, the secret conference 
of July 5 at Potsdam, which has lately 
been revealed as the moment of the Kaiser’s 
decision to fight, had already been held, 
But the first lord of the Admiralty, Winston 
Churchill, insisted that he had ordered no 
hostile demonstration. It was merely a 
holiday naval pageant, the mobilization 
of the home fleet in honor of the king’s 
birthday. 

The demobilization, however, was mys- 
teriously slow. In fact, when the declara- 
tion of war blazed forth on August 4, the 
fleet was still mobilized, and instantly put 
up the bars against every German harbor. 
For this bit of prescience Winston 
Churchill deserves much of Britain. 

When the Germans came _ sweeping 
through Belgium toward the coast, the 
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British war council considered an expedi- 
tion for the defense of Antwerp. Churchill 
volunteered to go to the threatened city and 
report on conditions there—the zeal of 
youth, flatly defiant of the Talleyrand 
maxim. As a result, he was held responsible 
in the minds of the multitude for the 
wretchedly inadequate relief expedition 
which followed. 

Criticism of Churchill grew. By nature 
he was impulsive, domifant, autocratic. He 
did nothing to conciliate his foes. 

In the following February and March 
came the first naval attack upon the Dar- 
danelles, which proved abortive; and when 
that disappointment was followed by the far 
more disastrous failure of the land expedi- 
tion under Sir Ian Hamilton, public opinion 
again laid much of the blame upon 
Churchill. Always of a sensitive and 
petulant disposition, he resigned his port- 
folio as first lord of the Admiralty, and 
shortly thereafter withdrew from Parlia- 
ment to take up his duties as major of his 
regiment in Flanders. Now he has re- 
turned to the House of Commons and is a 
member of Lloyd George’s cabinet as 
minister of munitions, and admirers of his 
restless energy see in him the most shining 
‘ example of the “ man who came back.” 


= 
THE ENDING OF LORD FISHER’S CAREER 


May, 1915, was a month of great mor- 
tality among British statesmen. Prompt 
upon the heels of Churchill’s resignation 
came that of Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, 
the first sea lord of the Admiralty. The 
one virtually compelled the other. The 
British people had visited the Gallipoli 
disaster upon both men. Later revelations 
proved that neither was wholly responsible, 
but that neither could be altogether ab- 
solved from censure. 

Indeed, an official commission appointed 
to investigate the Dardanelles failure final- 
ly made a report putting the primary blame 
upon Lord Kitchener. As that gallant officer 
was dead, and in dying had regained much 
of the popular idolatry which for a time 
he was in grave danger of losing, the re- 
port aroused much unfriendly comment. It 
made a scapegoat of a dead man, said 
many. Nevertheless, it did much to re- 
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habilitate both Lord Fisher and Mr. 
Churchill, and to expedite the latter’s re- 
turn to public life. 

A bit of the old navy is Lord Fisher. No 
naval academy produced him. No cabin 
window opened to let him gently in to a 
position of assured preferment. Instead, his 
widowed mother brought him, a_bullet- 
headed boy of twelve, to one of the old 
frigates in 1854, and plumped him down 
before the captain, to begin his naval 
career as a midshipman. From that grade 
to the highest in the British navy he has 
served in every station afloat and ashore, 
though mainly ashore in organization work. 

A bluff and fighting old sea-dog is 
Fisher—one against whom, perhaps, were 
he in the enemy’s ranks, the British press 
might bring the charge of being an apostle 
of Treitschke. Nothing in any German 
writings sounds much more like advocacy 
of schrecklichkeit than this definition of 
war delivered by the English admiral in the 
course of a speech: 
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The humanizing of war! You might as well 
talk of humanizing hell. When a silly ass got up 
at the Hague conference, and talked about the 
amenities of civilized warfare—putting your 
prisoners’ feet in hot water, and giving them 
gruel—my reply, I regret to state, was considered 
unfit for publication. As if war could be civil- 
ized! If I am in command when war breaks out, 
I shall issue as my commands: 

“The essence of war is violence. Moderation 
in war is imbecility. Hit first, hit hard, hit all 
the time, hit everywhere.” 

Humane warfare! When you wring the neck 
of a chicken, all you think about is wringing it 
quickly. 


It must have been a sorry experience for 
the old warrior to go through two years 
of the war watching an enemy whose ships 
refused to leave their snug retreat, and 
could not be hit first, hard, or any other 
way. 


THE FALL OF ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ 


Lord Fisher’s great antagonist in the 
naval strategy of the last twenty years was 
Alfred von Tirpitz, lord high admiral of the 
German navy. Across the waters of the 
North Sea the two watched each other in 
the waning years of peace. It was Tirpitz 
who first challenged British supremacy. 
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Year after year the two eagerly scanned 
each other’s naval building program and 
strove to outdo it. 

Some naval experts say that Lord Fisher 
lost the game when he built the first dread- 
nought. Prior to that time the strength 
of a navy was measured by its number of 
first-class battle-ships, and in those the 
Germans were so far behind that no pos- 
sible building program would enable them 
to overhaul the British, With the 
launching of the first dreadnought, how- 
ever, smaller battle-ships were out of date, 
and the new type fixed the relative stand- 
ing of all navies. Their strength was 
measured by the number of their dread- 
noughts, and in the race for superiority 
the Germans started practically even with 
the British—a fact that Tirpitz was not 
slow to emphasize when begging the Reich- 
stag for more and more funds. 

No fall was more sensational, no elimina- 
tion from public life more complete, when 
it came, than that of Admiral von Tirpitz. 
The creator of the new German navy, he 
might almost be called the creator of the 
war, for it was the apparent purpose of 
Germany to challenge Great Britain’s su- 
premacy on the sea that roused British 
jealousy and made ready the British tem- 
per for full participation in the conflict. 

Tirpitz organized the German Navy 
League which attained a membership of 
more than a million and a half—ours, with 
a few hundred thousands, is a baby to it. 
He turned himself into a lobbyist—he, the 
austere, cold, all-efficient martinet who said 
to an officer he encountered at one of his 
wife’s receptions: 

“ What do you mean by neglecting your 
duties to dance attendance upon a frivolous 
woman? 

“The fact that you waltz so well,” he 
told another, “‘ proves that you have no sea- 
legs. Sailors in the German navy cannot 
waltz their way to the bridge. Go learn the 
hornpipe!” 

Withal he proved an efficient lobbyist. 
He got what he wanted for his adored 
navy, and when Fisher put forward a pro- 
gram for the building of dreadnoughts 
which he thought Germany could never 
match, Tirpitz answered him with legis- 
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lative authority to build fifty-eight of the 
biggest. 

None the less, for Admiral von Tirpitz 
the war must have been a period of dis- 
appointment and depression. After all his 
work for his idolized navy, it was no match © 
for that of the British. Its ignoble fate 
was to lurk behind the fortifications of 
Helgoland and Kiel, and defy the British 
to brave the mine-fields and the shore bat- 
teries. Once only did it sally forth in force, 
then to be driven home again as the result 
of the battle of Jutland—which it is idle 
to claim as a German victory. 

Before his retirement, an army officer 
asked Tirpitz if the prolonged waiting did 
not prey upon his nerves. 

“ I am eager for battle under proper con- 
ditions,” he responded; “ but a premature 
attack would be folly. I waited long while 
I was trying to persuade Germany that it 
needed a navy. I waited while we built 
our glorious ships. Now I am waiting for 
the proper moment to launch them against 
the enemy. A few weeks will not matter. 
I can wait.” 

He is still waiting, out of office and in 
comparative obscurity. The real reason for 
his retirement is unknown. To the world 
it was announced that he wanted to push - 
the ruthlessness of the submarine campaign, 
and that the government was against him. 
The Kaiser himself was said to urge moder- 
ation; but since the admiral’s retirement 
the submarine campaign has been waged 
with more ruthlessness than ever before, so 
that this explanation fails of effect. It is 
more probable that his ambitions ran 
counter to those of Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, who are apparently the ruling influ- 
ences in Germany to-day. 


BRITISH WAR-TIME CONTROVERSIES 


Harking back to England, two great 
names were transferred from the record of 
daily activity to the imperishable rolls of 
history when on November 14, 1914, Earl 
Roberts died during a tour of inspection 
at the front, and Earl Kitchener of Khar- . 
tum, was lost with the cruiser Hampshire 
on his way to Russia, June 5, 1916. 

Kitchener — “ K. of K.”— had had a 
stormy life for months before his death. 


























He had correctly estimated the magnitude 
of the war when most people in England 
were inclined to minimize it. He had 
launched the movement to put great armies 
in the field, and helped to save France by 
the swift despatch of the first expedition- 
ary force; but as minister of war he had 
come under severe censure for the un- 
doubted inadequacy of the supply of muni- 
tions at the front. He weathered the 
storm, but it is no injustice to say that 
Lord Kitchener’s fame at the time of his 
death was not as high as earlier in his 
career. 

The later finding of the Gallipoli Com- 
mission declaring him responsible for that 
ill-starred expedition did not deepen popu- 
lar disapproval. Rather it caused a re- 
action. The British spirit of fair play re- 
volted against an attack on a dead man. 
But it is fair to say that Kitchener’s fame 
will not be justly estimated until this war 
has faded far in the perspective of history. 

Gallipoli will long be a name to jar cruel- 
ly on sensitive British ears. Besides driv- 
ing Winston Churchill out of the cabinet, 
causing the retirement of Lord Fisher, and 
besmirching the name of Earl Kitchener, 
that ill-fated.adventure resulted in the re- 
call of Sir Ian Hamilton, who had com- 
manded the land forces. In the prosecu- 
tion of this campaign the British lost a 
grand total of 112,921 officers and men, 
besides 96,683 admitted to hospitals. The 
bitter part of it to the British public was 
its utter futility, for in the end the troons 
were withdrawn without having made a 
perceptible dent in the Turco-German 
defenses. 


THE DISASTER OF KUT-EL-AMARA 


Mesopotamia, the traditional site of the 
Garden of Eden, also bade fair to be a 
graveyard of hope and ambition for 
British leaders of high station. When the 
great guns boomed at Liége, few imagined 
that before long the fighting would be fierce 
on the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers, that 
Basra, the home port of Sindbad the Sailor, 
would become a British naval base, and 
that Bagdad, the city of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” would hear in its narrow streets 
the roll of the British drums heading a con- 
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quering army. But as German plans un- 
folded, Mesopotamia became an important 
strategic point. 

The Kaiser’s plan was to extend his em- 
pire by conquest and alliances far to the 
southeast, through Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey, across the Bosporus to Asia Minor, 
and still south and east to Basra, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. The British 
sprang to meet this challenge. If it could 
be maintained, the way to the Far East 
would be open to Germany, and the safety 
of British control in India would be 
threatened. 

To block the German plan the British 
sent an expedition to Basra, under Sir John 
Nixon. He at once despatched a division 
of his army, under General Charlcs 
Townshend, up the Tigris toward Bagdad. 
After a difficult march over shifting sands, 
under a blazing tropical sun, this expedi- 
tion nearly reached its objective, but met 
overwhelming numbers at Ctesiphon, was 
driven back, penned up in Kut-el-Amara, 
and slowly starved into surrender. 

More than a year later an expedition 
under Sir Stanley Maude retrieved this 
disaster by taking both Kut and Bagdad, 
which they still hold. But in the mean time 
the military careers of Generals Nixon and 
Townshend were ended. The latter lan- 
guishes still in some Turkish prison; the 
former, after being savagely criticised in 
Parliament, was recalled and -relegated to 
obscurity. And a cabinet minister—Austen 
Chamberlain, secretary for India—had to 
resign as a result of the inquiry into the 
conduct of the Mesopotamia campaign. 

But if fate has brought its disasters to 
British generals, the mortality among 
those who led the German legions has been 
no less cruel. Two chiefs of the general 
staff have resigned and disappeared. Von 
Moltke lasted but briefly after the failure 
of the drive on Paris. Falkenhayn, who 
succeeded him, ruled briefly, and was re- 
lieved by the Kaiser in August, 1916, sup- 
posedly because of his advocacy of an 
abandonment of the Balkan campaign. 
Hindenburg, the iron-handed, still domi- 
nates, but the world wonders how long he 
will last, in view of the series of disasters 
he has encountered on the western front. 
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It is a fact that Hindenburg has won no 
considerable victory, save when confronted 
by Russian armies whose generals could be 
corrupted or whose soldiers could be in- 
cited to desert. 


THE DOWNFALL OF BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 


In July last the world was astonished by 
the sudden resignation of Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, imperial chancellor of Germany since 
the war began, and presumably the 
Kaiser’s most intimate adviser. There had 
been dissatisfaction expressed with the 
chancellor in the Reichstag but that body 
had no power to force his resignation, as he 
was responsible to the Kaiser alone. Why, 
then, had his imperial master forced him 
out of office? 

The reason is still more or less obscure. 
It was thought by some that the change 
portended a concession to the liberal and 
reform elements in the country, but his 
successor, Michaelis, proved to be even 
more a tool of the Junkers than he. It was 
thought that perhaps it meant a mitigation 
of the ruthlessness of submarine warfare, 
but that has been continued with unabated 
ferocity. 

The most reasonable conjecture appears 
to be that the veteran chancellor fell under 
the displeasure of Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff, the most powerful men in Germany 
to-day, and was ejected by them. He was 
quickly followed by the secretary for 
foreign affairs, Herr Zimmerman, who 
electrified the United States some months 
ago by suggesting to Mexico that she 
should declare war upon this country, and 
receive as a reward our line of border 
States from Louisiana to California. 

In Austria, the chief of the general staff, 
General Conrad von Hoetzendorff, was 
abruptly dismissed by the Emperor Charles 
in March, 1917. Wanton waste of human 
life is understood to have been the 
charge—one which in this war, it would 
seem, has not always been considered a 
serious one. Certainly it would lie against 
the crown prince at Verdun. 


THE TROUBLES OF RUSSIA 


In Russia, of course, generals and 
ministers have gone down in regiments, 
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especially when the old régime was upset 
by the revolution. Where now is the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, second cousin of 
the Czar, and commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies? Languishing somewhere 
in a sequestered palace under revolutionary 
surveillance. A good fighter, the grand 
duke, a leader of skill and courage, and 
above any charge of treachery or corrup- 
tion; but he suffered with the rest by the 
criminal inactivity of the general staff. 
Never was there ammunition enough. 
Often troops were wantonly sent to the 
wrong points. For such “ errors ” as these, 
Soukhomlinoff, minister of war, was dis- 
missed and arrested in June, 1915, and 
General Rennenkampf was permitted to 
resign in October of the same year. 

We are watching to-day with alternat- 
ing anxiety and hope the course of the Rus- 
sians in the field, the refusal of generals to 
serve, the occasional revolts of the soldiers, 
the seeming disorganization and chaos. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the state of that 
army to-day is more anarchistic, more 
menacing to its Allies, than before the 
soldiers became intoxicated with © crude 
ideas of liberty, but when the command- 
ing officers went into battle with their 
pockets filled with the enemy’s bribes. 


THE VICTOR OF THE MARNE 


France has been tender of her generals. 
Her people have been splendidly patient 
under all the burdens of war. There has 
been but little criticism of French leaders 
in the field. Early in the war there was a 
rumor of some general officer having been 
shot for cowardice in Alsace-Lorraine, but 
the name has never been made public, even 
if the rumor had any foundation. For the 
rest, the Frenchmen of high command who 
were fighting in 1914 are fighting still— 
save Joffre, who weathered by a happy 
chance a situation that for a time threat- 
ened him with-obscurity. 

We in America are apt to look on Joffre, 
the victor of the Marne, as the one figure 
of adamant the war has produced, above 
criticism, above personal or party strife, 
unshaken by any hostile comment, serene 
and ever supreme. None the less, though 
he was advanced to the highest French 


















































military rank, that of a marshal of France, 
the promotion came after a period of doubt 
and depreciation. 

Not long after the first attack upon 
Verdun, in the spring of 1916, it became 
apparent that the politicians of France 
were not wholly pleased with Joffre. They 
charged that the assault upon Verdun had 
not been duly prepared for, and that it 
was due to the genius of General Pétain 
that it was repelled at all. 

At that moment Joffre narrowly escaped 
retirement. There was a demand for a 
young man, a new Napoleon. Joffre was 
sparing of his soldiers—more inflammable 
minds cried for driving the Germans out 
of France, however great the price in 
French lives. Joffre was accused of govern- 
ing the government. The very faction that 
called for a Napoleon accused him of try- 
ing the Napoleonic réle. He was indiffer- 
ent to the politicians, and refused to let 
deputies visit the armies in the field at will. 
In the end they made it so embarrassing 
for Premier Briand that to save himself he 
sacrificed Joffre. The general was made a 
marshal, but withdrawn from command in 
the field. 

For the time it seemed that Joffre was 
definitely retired to the position of a chim- 
ney-corner hero—a man that had been. He 
was assigned to a supernumerary position 
as technical adviser to the government, 
but threw it up in disgust. He vanished 
from Paris, and was variously reported as 
living on a house-boat on the rivers and 
canals of France, and as having retired to 
his birthplace in the Pyrenees. Then it oc- 
curred to some one that it would be a deli- 
cate compliment to an outworn soldier, and 
a polite way to round out his declining 
years, to send Joffre on the mission to the 
United States. 

The ovation that he received here amazed 
the French. They discovered that they had 
been trying to bow an international hero 
down and out to obscurity. And while 


Joffre was away, his successor, General 
Nivelle, suffered a severe reverse at Sois- 
sons. Eighty-five thousand men, it is un- 
derstood, were lost in three days in a prac- 
tically fruitless attack. The French cried 
aloud for the more conservative methods 
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of “ Papa Joffre.” Had he been in France, 
he might have been recalled to the high 
command. 

Probably, however, Joffre will never 
again command an army in the field. He 
is old and worn, and rightly retires in be- 
half of younger soldiers. But his retire- 
ment is not to the obscurity that threatened 
when Premier Briand threw him to the 
politicians. He is the foremost figure in 
France to-day—made so largely by Amer- 
ican appreciation. 


CAREERS ARE ENDED 








ITALY’S CHANGE OF ALINEMENT 


Not military and naval men alone have 
felt the heavy weight of public or official 
displeasure. In every belligerent nation 
men who had been relied upon to bear the 
heavy burden of official authority found 
themselves suddenly deserted by the people, 
deposed, cast into the outer darkness. 

Nothing, for instance, could be more 
dramatic than the overthrow and flight 
from Rome of Giovanni Giolitti, the Italian 
ex-premier who opposed a war with 
Austria. Gabriele d’Annunzio, poet and 
playwright, had so worked upon the minds 
and emotions of the people that the whole 
nation was swept by sympathy for the 
Allied cause. The politician was beaten by 
the poet, and Italy joined the Allies. 

Sallandra, the succeeding premier, was 
blamed for the dearth of Italian successes, 
which indeed were rare in the early days 
of the war, and was forced out of office in 
June, 1916. 

Italy’s action carried down two German 
diplomats of renown — Prince Bernhard 
von Biilow, ex-chancellor, and Gottlieb von 
Jagow, foreign minister. 

Biilow, a former ambassador at Rome, 
and the husband of an Italian wife, had 
been sent to Italy early in the war, when 
it appeared that there was danger that the 
Italians might break away from the Triple 
Alliance. His one task was to hold them 
from declaring against the Teutonic 
powers, but in this, though he exerted 
every art of the practised diplomat, he 
failed. The Kaiser, who telegraphed the 
King of Italy that he would never forget 
the perfidy of that nation, never forgave 
Biilow’s failure, and that unfortunate diplo- 
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mat has found it more comfortable since 
to live away from Germany in the neutral 
land of Switzerland. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Two great figures in the political life of 
Austria-Hungary were blotted out by an- 
tagonisms bred of war. Curiously enough, 
the prime cause of the retirement of Count 
Leopold von Berchtold, foreign minister of 
Austria, and Count Stefan Tisza, prime 
minister of Hungary, was too much pro- 
Germanism. We think of Austria-Hungary 
as Germany’s loyal ally, but there are not 
lacking among the people of the Dual 
Monarchy those who view with some ap- 
prehension the aggressiveness of the 
Kaiser’s empire, and are suspicious of 
statesmen at Vienna or Budapest who seem 
too subservient. 

It has been no easy task for the polit- 
ical leaders in Austria-Hungary to tread 
the difficult path which on the one hand 
avoids offense to Germany, whose military 
aid is vital to her southern neighbor, and 
on the other retains the confidence of the 
jealous and suspicious anti-German ele- 
ments in their own population. The two 
leaders mentioned fell in the attempt; and 
Tisza’s successor, Count Moritz Esterhazy, 
proved to be a mere stop-gap, and had 
only a brief tenure of office. 

Count von Berchtold, though little known 
in public life at present, is said to have 
recouped his fortunes in part by becoming 
one of the intimate advisers of the young 
Emperor Charles. 


UPHEAVALS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


In France, political upheavals have 
been many. Most notable, perhaps, was 
that of March 17, 1917, which carried out 
of office Aristide Briand, premier and 
foreign minister, together with his whole 
cabinet. Briand had served during perhaps 
the most arduous period of the war. He 
had succeeded René Viviani, who retired 
in 1915, and who was a member of the 
commission that visited the United States 
last summer. 

Under Briand’s administration the alco- 
hol question vexed France sorely, as it 
has vexed us. For his treatment of this, 
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and for his ministry’s conduct of the war, 
Briand was savagely criticised. The 
French have a healthy dread of a dictator- 
ship, and thought they discerned in 
Briand’s friendship for Joffre a suggestion 
that something of that sort might be in his 
mind. His downfall was the result, though 
not before he had sacrificed Joffre in a vain 
effort to allay public hostility. 

England saw the wholesale retirement of 
distinguished statesmen when the Asquith 
cabinet fell as a result of agitation over the 
conduct of the war, and particularly the 
deficiency of munitions. But they were not 
beaten, not— 


. . . the broken in heart, 
Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a 
silent and desperate part. 


They retired from power, but not from 
public life. Lord Grey, foreign secretary 
when the war began, and Mr. Asquith, then 
the British premier, are still doing patriotic 
work for the nation. 

Perhaps the most pathetic case of the 
overthrow of a man long held in the high- 
est esteem was that of Viscount Haldane, 
lord chancellor of England. Long before 
the war he had been an ardent admirer of 
German thought and scholarship. He cul- 
tivated personal relations with the German 
court and statesmen, and these relations 
now rose up to curse him. He was 
charged with the blackest treachery, al- 
though it does not appear that he was 
guilty of more than an intellectual and sen- 
timental admiration for the good qualities 
in the German national character—war 
had not then brought out the damning 
ones. But neither explanation nor argu- 
ment would still the clamor against 
Haldane, who has been repudiated and to 
a great extent ostracized. 

How great was the measure of disgrace 
and disappointment among many of the 
lesser figures of the war the world will 
never know. This struggle is too vast for 
intimate history. Its unknown heroes and 
its unknown martyrs will be numbered by 
legions. Enough that we set down here the 
story of the disasters that have befallen 
some of the most commanding figures in 
the ranks of all the belligerents. 
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We Are Awake 


A STORY WHICH SHOWS THAT THE WEST CAN TALK BACK TO THE EAST 


By Jessie Kaufman 


Author of “On with the Dance,” etc. 


HIS is a war story by a patriot of the 
golden West, who now weeds a vege- 
table garden in the place where the 

roses used to grow. 

The first time I ever had any suspicion 
of Algernon Whitney was when he volun- 
tarily sought to become a member of an 
army unit. There are slackers in love, too; 
and Algernon rushed to register, choosing 
between bride and battle with a glad look 
that plainly said: 

“ Me for war—and freedom!” 

The least a man can do for the woman 
he professes to adore is to let her give him 
up to his country—patriotically if she will, 
resignedly if she must—but Algernon gave 
himself away. 

It was in the resultant coolness between 
us that I uprooted the roses and planted 
onions, potatoes, and parsley—though 
onions give Algernon indigestion. I also 
sewed with the Red Cross workers for the 
soldiers, and knitted sweaters, mitts, and 
other warm things for the sailors with the 
Comfort Committee, and sold tickets for 
the benefit of the American Ambulance in 
France, and took a course in first aid, and 
became secretary of the women’s section of 
the Navy League, and organized a bridge 
club to swell the Base-Hospital Fund, 
besides furthering food-conservation and 
instituting dinnerettes. 

I realized that war time was no time for 
the new veil which I had bought in a 
hurry, as I tried to adjust its much too 
elaborate pattern to my face so that one 
eye, at least, might have the right of way. 
I was rushing to get to the Red Cross 
rooms, after a hastily swallowed sandwich 
chased down with warm tea; and I told 
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Mary, the seamstress who came by the 
day, that she would have to wait. 

I did not care whether she had enough 
work to keep her busy or not; but Mary 
cared. It was easier to yield than to argue 
with Mary. As she was measuring net on 
me, it caught in the buckle of my belt and 
got twisted. I pass by her patience in dis- 
entangling it without tearing it. 

She left me at last, and I took up my 
veil again; but the telephone rang, and I 
went to answer it. Mrs. Jack Lacy had 
arrived from her home in New York, where 
she had lived ever since her marriage, and 
wanted to let me know that she was here. 

It transpired that she was quite violently 
New York. After a few moments I sat 
down by the telephone. What struck her 
most forcibly, she said, was our calmness 
out here in the West. We seemed so re- 
mote, so lacking in realization; in New 
York one heard nothing but war. 

It was as well, in the end, that Susan, 
the chambermaid, caught her foot in my 
veil, which I had dropped on the rug. In 
endeavoring to save it she stumbled and 
fell full length at my feet, cutting her finger 
on the bottle she was carrying, which broke 
into a thousand pieces. 

Susan ‘was a real experience in first aid. 
I did very well with my patient, and I 
should have done still better if Susan had 
not reiterated “ouch!” to a point of 
monotony. 

My hands were still trembling when I 
put on my veil, but I got both eyes clear 
of the pattern, rose from the chair by my 
dressing-table, took my gloves, and was 
ready to leave the house; but the telephone 
rang again, and I had to wait to acknowl- 
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edge the accusation that I was late at the 
Red Cross from a coworker who always 
keeps tab. 

As I hung up the receiver, Ah Chow, the 
cook, who spends his spare time gambling 
abroad instead of watering the garden at 
home, appeared and wanted to know, with 
a sunny smile, if one vegetable was all right 
for dinner. I replied that he must have 
two, and added a salad. 

Just then the postman came, and I 
waited to look over the mail. I could not 
possibly keep all the tickets for all the 
benefits for all the separate and equally 


worthy causes they were to benefit, but I . 


accepted the tax-bill. 

The plumber came in as I was trying 
to philosophize, and I had to convince him 
that I would not stay to be convinced of 
anything on earth at this time. The fact 
that the faucet leaked was enough for me. 

Susan interrupted us, holding in her 
neatly bandaged hand the last small bit of 
a cake of soap. Soap, it appeared, headed 
a list of urgently needed household articles, 
for which I telephoned to the grocery, dry- 
goods-store, and drug-store, keeping up 
with the politeness of central the while. 

Finally, just as I once more hung up the 
receiver, Eleanor, the new waitress, came 
toward me with a visiting-card correctly 
enough conveyed on the small silver tray 
that we kept on the hall table. 

Mr. Charles F. Swanson waited below, 
it seemed. In response to my query, 
Eleanor assured me she had told the gen- 
tlemen that I was at home. This was no 
time to train Eleanor. I descended the 
stairs. 

Mr. Swanson is an old bachelor who has 
money. He inherited his money. He 
never had to work for a living, and he never 
did. He is fat and florid; he makes after- 
noon visits, and is called an eligible man. 

Sinking into a comfortable armchair 
before I could explain my engagement and 
stop him, he rested his hands upon his belt- 
line, and the tips of his plump, short fingers 
almost touched. 

“ And what do you ladies find to do to 
pass the time?” he began pleasantly. 
“ Keeping busy, keeping busy, I hope!” 

It was while I was mentally tracing Mr. 
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Swanson to a German ancestor that the 
newsboys came by yelling extras; and I 
thought I heard that which would send 
Algernon Whitney to the front. It proved, 
however, to be plans for crops instead of 
troops that the boys were calling. I left 
Mr. Swanson upon the sidewalk, indulgently 
smiling, though puzzled, and I hurried 
away. 


I 


THE Red Cross rooms are in the center 
of the block. At the corner I met Algernon 
in khaki, quite coolly. I, at least, was cool. 
Algernon is of a warm, blond type, and has 
an eager look, equally effective in love and 
war. 

“You are looking very well,” he mur- 
mured in a relinquishing tone. 

He might just as well have told me that 
I was fading very fast; but before I could 
resent his tone, Myra Belknap joined us in 
a stunning new hat. She is a very pretty 
girl, with pink cheeks and a rosebud mouth. 
Algernon dropped my hand hastily. His 
eyes were glued upon her. Myra was his 
first love; well might she be his last, as 
things were beginning to happen. 

“Let me pull your veil down a bit, 
dear,” she said sweetly to me. “ That spot 
over your mouth makes it look as if your 
front tooth was out.” 

I thanked her. Myra has been, and is 
to-day, a cat. I left her still saying a part- 
ing word to Algernon. She followed me 
into the Red Cross rooms in exactly five 
minutes and twenty-two seconds by my 
wrist-watch, looking lovely and animated 
and pink. 

I had folded a big pile of cheese-cloth 
“ sponges,” each one designed for Alger- 
non’s possible future need, in spite of his 
deflection, when Mrs. Jerome Fielding 
Barnard waved in. Mrs. Barnard is Eng- 
lish. She is a very large woman, and has 
an undulatory style of advance, suggestive, 
as she nears, of a billow about to break. . 
In repose she looks just like a statue of 
Liberty. 

Mrs. Barnard is no pacifist. She doesn’t 
even allow her wonderful Dresden-china 
plates upon her table any more. However, 
she did not break the china; she has it 
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packed with excelsior in her cellar, plainly 
marked, “ Handle with Care.” This was 
the first time she had come to work for the 
Red Cross since she had returned from her 
trip to New York. 

In the East, she told us, war was the 
only topic of conversation. Nothing was 
talked of or thought of there but war. 
They marveled at the tranquillity of the 
West; it seemed to them as if war were 
not sufficiently impressed upon us. One 
was struck with the serenity to be found 
on this side of the Sierras. History was 
being made and lived to-day, but not in 
the West. 

Mrs. Downing, a good Californian, 
promptly endeavored to put it on the mid- 
dle West. The rest of us sewed on, and 
folded on, in silence. 

Mrs. Barnard started in to picture the 
excitement that prevailed in New York. 
There were all sorts of unusual and start- 
ling occurrences filling the hours, and one 
never knew what was going to happen next. 
One morning, when she was going down- 
town in the subway, an innocent-appearing 
man with a suit-case, sitting near her, was 
suddenly pounced upon and handcuffed by 
a couple of respectable mechanics with 
their tools in evidence—who proved to be 
Secret-Service men in disguise. In the 
midst of the near-panic that ensued, Mrs. 
Barnard learned that the prisoner was a 
suspected spy, and in his suit-case was just 
what the detectives knew they would find 
—a bomb. Bombs were expected in the 
East. ; 

She paused. We of the West felt the 
reproach, but we had no ambition to com- 
pete, I suppose; for no one spoke. 

She went on to tell us of a tragic happen- 
ing in the war zone, of which she had heard 
almost at first hand. When she finished, 
everybody felt like crying, it was all so 
cruel and unnecessary. 

“ That’s what shakes my faith!” pretty 
_ little Mrs. Farley murmured. 

The conversation lightened a little when 
Mrs. Berry wondered what Spain was 
going to do. Lulu Benson, who has a 


Spanish beau named José Arrillago, said 
that the Spaniards always did the right 
thing; they were so polite. 


Didn’t we re- 
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member the time that the Spanish consul 
fell into Mrs. Kelton’s marble swimming- 
pool in his dress-suit, before her dinner 
dance, sank to the bottom in the cold water, 
and came up murmuring: 

“I don’t want to spoil the party!” 

Mrs. Janvier, who is a promoter of her 
débutante daughter, then told a few of us 
about Rose Marie’s latest admirer. 

“ And so he stayed to dinner, and Rose 
Marie dressed the salad with a great deal 
of dignity,” she was saying, when Myra 
Belknap got up and folded her apron a 
good fifteen minutes before her usual time 


_ for leaving. 


I decided that it was better for me to 
go with her and be sure of the worst; so I, 
too, folded my apron. We left the Red 
Cross rooms together, and it proved, after 
we had walked a short distance, that my 
suspicions were correct. Algernon was 
lurking by the drug-store at the corner! 

Coming forward boldly, he told us of 
the shopping he had accomplished during 
his brief absence from camp—which, to me, 
did not in the least excuse his meeting 
Myra Belknap. It was a rendezvous, and 
a very crude one at that. 

We got on the Powell Street car, accom- 
panied by Algernon, and we were nearly 
at the top of the hill when there came a 
bump and a thump and a crunch and a 
grind, and the car began to slip slowly 
backward. It gathered velocity as it went, 
and soon it was flying past the houses with 
a speed that made me sick with fright. 

The gripman on the dummy in front 
worked frantically, straining up and push- 
ing down in a vain effort to get hold of the 
cable. The conductor wrestled violently 
with the brake on the platform. The pas- 
sengers sprang to their feet and massed up 
against the door in a struggling heap. 
Myra screamed shrilly, and a man shouted, 
“ Sit down!” and we all swayed dizzily 
and didn’t. 

We went faster and faster and faster, 
and when we got to the bottom of the hill 
I felt just as if my heart had been left up 
there on the top of it. Then the car began 
to slow down, and everybody was talking 
excitedly. When I began to see things 
again, I saw that Myra Belknap was in 























Algernon’s arms. She had a color; every 
one else was ghastly pale. 

I gave Algernon every chance to explain, 
after we left Myra at her door. As he had 
to get back to camp, our interview was 
short, and it was very far from sweet. Of 
course, he said that he had hung around 
the Red Cross rooms hoping that I would 


come out; but when I pinned him down, 


he had to acknowledge that he had left 
Myra at the elevator, and so, on the prin- 
ciple that what goes up must come down 
again, he had to admit that she would also 
be likely to emerge. Although he hotly de- 
nied having enjoyed the car-ride, chivalry 
forbade him to do more than imply that 
Myra had thrown herself upon his chest 
without an invitation; but upon cross-ex-. 
amination he showed a degree of temper 
that proved his guilt to me. 

All was over between us. Algernon went 
out of the front door and slammed it hard, 
and I went out of the back door and turned 
the hose on the onions. 

I made up my mind all night. No 
matter how far the affair might have pro- 
gressed, it was plain enough that Algernon 
is but wax. I wasn’t going to sit around 
and watch an affinity in the molding. 

Early in the morning I sent for the 
doctor. I needed him; but I still had spirit 
enough left to suggest my cure and to get 
him to prescribe it. 

Old Dr. Prestley is a good, old-fashioned, 


family physician. He came in and ‘sat- 


down and chatted amiably and looked at 
my tongue and felt my pulse. He was 
very comforting and reassuring, and he 
said yes, I must have a change. A trip, 
preferably to the Eastern States, and a per- 
fect rest—that was what my case required. 
I sent back Algernon’s ring and all his 
letters—except one, which was even more 
pro-matrimony than the others—and took 
the first train I could get for New York. 


Ill 


Aunt Mo.ire met me at the station. 
She used to go to Europe every summer, 
and she never saw the West until the war, 
but now she likes our climate once a year. 
She thought I looked a little thin and pale, 
but she said that a change of environment 
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and a bit of a whirl in the center of things 
were all I needed to brace me up. She as- 
sured me that we were living history to-day, 
that we were one big hurrah of enthusiasm, 
and that every man, woman, and child 
followed the flag as it waved—in New 
York. We were going to a lecture that 
afternoon, and she was giving a dinner that 
night, which would put me in touch with 
the spirit of the East. 

After luncheon we went to the Metro- 
politan Opera House and heard speeches 
about the war. We were told of some of 
the needs of its sufferers, and there was a 
wonderful spontaneity of response from 
the big audience. There were rousing 
cheers, and huge donations, and every one 
was touched and thrilled and inspired and 
awed; and when they played “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner ” you could just feel the 
patriotism vibrating in the crowd. 

As we were coming out, Aunt Mollie in- 
troduced me to several people, and they all 
asked me if I was from the West. They 
had all been to southern California, and 
they were very polite. 

We got home in time to rest, if not relax, 
before dinner. My seat at the table was 
between Mr. Winthrop Van Sicklen and 
Mr. Trowbridge Van Rensselaer McAlpin. 
Each of them had that awfully exclusive 
and attractive air which seems to stop at 
Chicago, and which can’t be altogether a 
matter of well-cut clothes or of good 
grooming; but we always concede the air. 
It made them seem very much alike in one 
way, and very much unlike Algernon— 
particularly in his khaki uniform. 

Mr. Winthrop Van Sicklen was devoting 
himself to a pretty girl with lots of style on 
the other side of him. She had a high, con- 
fident voice, and was talking animatedly 
about “dear old Papa Joffre,” just as if 
she was his favorite daughter. It seemed 
that she did not know him personally, but 
she was sure to meet him after the war, 
when he and she had a little more time. 

After a few moments Mr. McAlpin 
turned, took a sort of over-his-collar look 
down at me, and engaged me in conver- 
sation. 

He asked me if it was true that I was 
from the West. : 
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I admitted it. 

He begged me to tell him if I thought 
that the wave of patriotism would ever 
quite roll over the Sierras and break upon 
San Francisco with anything of the same 
force with which it had engulfed New 
York. 

I trusted so. 

He said we were so far away, of course, 
but he had heard that the Western lull was 
ruffling— 

I interrupted him to say that we were 
awake. 

Mr. McAlpin passed this by without dis- 
pute. He told me that thesé were stirring 
times. He explained that he did not want 
his two very young married sons to go to 
the war yet, but later—if the war kept up 
—of course, they would do their bit, and— 

But the woman on the other side of him 
claimed his attention. As I was left alone, 
with no one to talk to me, I tried to look 
over and around the orchids that decorated 
the table in tall silver vases. I managed to 
get a clear view of each guest. They were 
all busy talking war, and the high cost of 
living, and the need of food-conservation; 
and the butlers were passing terrapin and 
filling all the glasses with champagne again, 
and there was that general indication of 
action so peculiarly fitted to our times. 

Winthrop Van Sicklen smoothed his 
napkin carefully upon his knee. Our eyes 
met. He smoothed his napkin again. 

“From the West, I hear,” he began, 
with a pleasant be-that-as-it-may inflec- 
tion. “Tell me,” he went on, “tell me, 
how does it seem to you to be here? You 
are so calm out there. Owur world war has 
not yet disturbed your repose, has it?” 

“ We are but worms,” I murmured. 

He said “ Beg pardon?” and didn’t wait 
to listen, but hastened on to tell me how 
gloriously New York had fé*e the unit 
from the University of California, which 
had just gone through to join the American 
Ambulance in France. 

The conversation became quite general 
at our end of the table. Everybody helped 
to describe the attentions showered upon 
the forty-two boys of the unit. Teas, 
luncheons, dinners, dances, theater-parties, 
and suppers had been given in their honor. 
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The prettiest and best-known actresses got 
together and gave 2 performance that 
netted a big sum for them to carry abroad. 
Motor-ambulances were subscribed for by 
prominent women. When they marched 
through the streets, big crowds lined the 
sidewalks and yelled and cheered and 
waved. It was a royal send-off that New 
York had given those forty-two boys. 

“Inspiring, isn’t it now?” wound up 
Winthrop Van Sicklen, regarding me atten- 
tively and hoping for the best. 

‘ Everybody looked at me to see if I was 
inspired. 

I remarked that it was not the first time 
our California boys had enjoyed a chance 
to appreciate the zeal of New York. I 
added that up to date the East seemed to 
be first in enthusiasm and the West seemed 
to be first in enlisting. 

While everybody was thinking it over, 
and some of them sipped champagne, I told 
them about old\Straubman, our butcher. 
When his only son went by, marching to 
the ferry, waving a flag gaily as he disap- 
peared down the street, old Straubman 
wiped his eyes on his sleeve and said 
proudly: 

“ Henery is an American boy; he has 
went, and he was let went!” 

And I said that was about the way we 
did our patriotism in the West. 

After this, I saw the stars I meant the 
others to see. I heard old Admiral Dela- 
ware, across the table, say with a chuckle: 

“ The little one is game, all right!” 

I reflected that never again for me would 
there be Algernon’s coat-front for me to cry 
upon when I got mad, and I was mad 
enough to require it right now. 

Early next morning Aunt Mollie whisked 
me off with her to join her committee, and 
to help receive a newly arriving unit with 
sudden orders from somewhere on their 
way somewhere. New York was to wel- 
come them as they came and speed them 
as they departed. When we got there, the 
boys were just starting to march up the 
middle of the street; so we waited. 

Trim and erect in their khaki suits they 
came tramping by. The sun was shining, 
the flags were waving, the crowds were 
cheering. Suddenly the band struck up a 














martial air, and all at once they began to 
play: “I Love You, California.” 

And just then I saw Algernon Whitney 
come marching up the street, looking so 
eager and handsome and true! I quite for- 
got the late misunderstanding. I felt a 
thousand conflicting sensations that took 
my breath away. I was glad that no one 
could ever say that I had followed him 
across the continent. 

“ Algernon, Algernon!” I shrieked. 

There was a small boy with a big flag 
near me. I grabbed the flag out of his 
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hand, and waved it in the air and shrieked 


“ Algernon!” again. Everybody laughed, 
and Algernon looked over and saw me and 
smiled. 

And that was the moment we really made 
up and were reengaged, crowding yet an- 
other epoch into the morning hours—just in 
an instant like that, out of a clear sky. 

But still it took quite a lot of pleasant 
time to do it all over again, and to explain 
and forgive each other on the afternoon of 
that very same eventful, stirring, and his- 
tory-making New York day. 





Latin America and the 


Great War 


WHY THE SOUTHERN REPUBLICS ARE PRACTICALLY A UNIT IN SUPPORTING OUR 
POLICY ON THE GREAT ISSUE OF TO-DAY 


By John Barrett 


Director-General of the Pan American Union, and formerly United States Minister to 
Argentina, Panama, and Colombia: , 


HE European war has done more 
than any other international influ- 
ence since the declaration of the 

Monroe Doctrine in 1823 to emphasize the 
importance of the diplomatic, commercial, 
and friendly relations between the United 
States and the twenty republics that reach 
from Cuba and Mexico on the north to Ar- 
gentina and Chile on the south. The gi- 
gantic and terrible conflict has had a for- 
tunate* phase in the good effect it has 
produced upon Pan American solidarity of 
interest and action in international affairs, 
Pan American commerce, Pan American 
friendship, and Pan American interdepen- 
dence along ali those lines which work for 
the benefit of ali the American republics. 
Pan Americanism to-day, by the force of 
actual events and circumstances, is in the 
very front of public consideration of inter- 
national topics. During the past ten years 
there has been a gradual and remarkable 
growth of interest in this subject through- 
out the United States, Latin America, and 





the world, largely as a result of the consis- 
tent efforts of the State Department of the 
United States and the foreign offices of its 
sister American republics, and of the unre- 
mitting propaganda of the Pan American 
Union. And within the last two or three 
years two mighty influences have unavoid- 
ably kept Pan Americanism in the very 
center of the stage of international activity. 
These have been, and are, the great war 
and the Mexican situation. 

That the whole western hemisphere may 
be directly engaged in the war before an- 
other year passes is quite possible, though 
not probable. Moreover, the countries of 
Central and South America can help toward 
solving, if they cannot entirely solve, the 
future food problem facing the United 
States and its European Allies. 


LATIN-AMERICAN SENTIMENT IS WITH US 

Speaking unofficially, but basing my 
opinion on reliable data, the public senti- 
ment of Latin America as a whole is over- 
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whelmingly with the United States. Un- 
fortunately there is in the United States 
much unwarranted misunderstanding and 
some unfair criticism of some of the Latin- 
American countries as to where they stand. 
With very few exceptions, the peoples and 
press of Latin America have been consis- 
tently pro-Ally since the outbreak of the 
European war, and now their attitude is 
equally pro-American on the great issues at 
stake. 

Not a single powerful Latin-American 
newspaper is openly anti-Ally or anti- 
United States. Only one or two countries 
can be described as occupying a doubtful 
position. The predominating Latin-Amer- 
ican love of France alone makes Latin 
Americans pro-Ally, despite all the influ- 
ence Germany may have exerted through 
business connections. 

The governments remaining neutral can- 
not be described as being in any way under 
German influence. It might be reasonably 
contended that it would be better tor the 
eventual best interests of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy if they 
would remain neutral. Certain mighty but 
almost intangible forces and influences, 
however, of both sentimental and econoinic 
character, looking toward a break with 
Germany, are powerfully at work every- 
where in Latin America, and it seems likely 
that they cannot be checked. 

More than two-thirds of the entire 
population and five-eighths of the total area 
of the western hemisphere are now at war 
with the common enemy. Can the remain- 
ing one-third of population and _ three- 
eighths of area stand against the psycho- 
logical, sympathetic, and economic appeal 
of their sister peoples and countries having 
similar interests, similar institutions, similar 
governments, and similar destiny? 

Pan American solidarity is based on the 
great underlying force of public opinion, 
and that is undeniably with the United 
States in this crisis. 

The United States, joined to England 
and France by closer ties of actual blood 
and friendship than those that connect the 
Latin-American countries with us, waited 
nearly three years before it entered the 
European war. It is, therefore, not fair to 
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condemn any Latin-American country be- 
cause, when only a short time has elapsed 
since the United States entered the war, it 
has not actually broken with our enemies. 

Latin America, as a group of nations, 
stands right in this conflict, and can be 
counted upon to do her part in upholding 
the cause of Pan Americanism and the 
rights of humanity, as may be necessary in 
actual war, or in strict neutrality. 


THE FOOD PRODUCTS OF LATIN AMERICA 


Just at present, when the food problem 
and the question of conservation of re- 
sources is uppermost in our minds, as it 
will continue to be for some time to come, 
no step should be neglected by the United 
States in aiding the countries of Latin 
America to increase their food production 
and to develop their vast fertile areas now 
unused. Not one-tenth of their area suited 
for the raising of food products is to-day 
under cultivation. Here, then, is a rich 
field for agricultural expansion. We must 
not forget the extraordinary advantage 
those countries have in possessing every 
variety of season and climate, on both sides 
of the equator, to care for a rotation and 
succession of products without diminution 
of supply. 

The Latin-American countries, with wise 
cooperation and cocrdination in conserving 
supplies and extending production, will be 
able to provide against a shortage in the 
production of the United States and its Al- 
lies which might be fatal in an ultimate 
crisis. 

The natural capacity of Latin America to 
supply food products, and the dependence 
of the United States and its Allies upon 
it, are expressed by the fact that in 1916 
the twenty republics of Central and South 
America exported foods valued at $774,- 
000,000, of which the United States im- 
ported $371,000,000, and the other coun- 
tries, principally Great Britain and France, 
took $403,000,000. 

LATIN AMERICA’S NEED OF FINANCIAL AID 

If necessary and desired, our neighboring 
countries should be supplied with the nec- 
essary capital, and with agricultural ex- 
perts and engineers, to accomplish an 














‘increased production. Not only must gov- 
ernments have national loans, but railroad 
extensions, new steam and electric lines, 
water powers and plants, harbor improve- 
ments and docks, building operations, min- 
ing and timber-working operations, and 
harvesting of crops, must be financed. 

With these demands for money answered 
by our financiers, the vast supplies and ma- 
terials required by the consequent develop- 
ment should come from the United States, 
and should reflect favorably on our trade. 
This aid and cooperation would greatly 
benefit Latin America, and would appeal as 
much to the neutral countries as to thase 
now actually alined with the Allies. 

Let us, for example, take the unrealized 
potentialities of banana-production. In a 
few years our consumption of this fruit, al- 
most the most nutritious that grows, has 
reached an annual total of more than thirty 
million bunches, valued at eleven million 
doliars. Out of bananas can be made a 
palatable and nutritious flour, while dried 
they can be long preserved. 

Of beef, Latin America exported in 1916, 
in approximate figures, 340,000 metric 
tons, valued at $104,000,000. This came 
largely from Argentina and southern South 
America, but the extensive plateaus and 
uplands of Central America and northern 
South America can be utilized in raising 
immense herds of cattle. 

Of wheat, corn, and other grains, Latin 
America exported a total of 6,000,000 
metric tons, valued at $160,000,000; of 
sugar, 3,236,000 tons, valued at $271,000,- 
000; of coffee, 18,000,000 bags, valued at 
$191,000,000; of chocolate or cocoa, 126,- 
ooo tons, valued at $35,000,000; of coco- 
nuts, $2,500,000; of pineapples, $1,000,- 
ooo; and all this from an area representing 
less than one-fourth of the land suitable for 
further and additional cultivation. 

Needless to say, there is now coming to 
the attention of the great financial and 
commercial interests of the United States 
the immeasurable importance of the invest- 
ment of United States capital in Latin 
America, to take care of the legitimate and 
worthy demands of the various government 
and private undertakings. Unless our cap- 
ital meets this demand in time of emer- 
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gency, it cannot be expected that we shall 
make the progress which we ought to make 
in Pan American commerce. 

Up to the time of the war nearly all the 
government and private loans of Latin 
America were placed in European capitals. 
This source of supply has been cut off, and 
will probably furnish very little capital for 
many years after the war. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that the financing of 
Latin America in the matter of foreign 
loans should be almost entirely cared for by 
the financial interests of the United States. 

If this is done in the right way, it cannot 
fail to have a most beneficial effect upon 
our trade relations with our sister repub- 
lics. It might not be an exaggeration to 
expect that if the United States would in- 
vest five hundred million dollars in the 
twenty countries of Latin America during 
the next five years, the investment would 
result in an increase in Pan American trade 
equal to the amount of the investment. 


OUR IGNORANCE OF LATIN AMERICA 


The banking interests of this country _ 
and their bond-buying constituency must 
be educated to know the quality of Latin- 
American loans. This ought not to be so 
difficult now. The Liberty Loan has given 
the first real stimulus to the bond business, 
in so far as concerns millions of our people 
who previously did not own government 
bonds. The two-billion-dollar Liberty 
Loan was taken by four million investors, 
whereas less than three hundred thousand 
Americans had hitherto actually owned 
government bonds. 

With such a potential aggregation of in- 
vestors, and with the industrial and com- 
mercial activities lying before us, the Amer- 
ican people will begin to interest themselves 
in sound securities, instead of mining and 
industrial stocks at home, often of the wild- 
cat class, just as the French have been 
famous as purchasers of gilt-edged bonds 
since the time of the Franco-Prussian in- 
demnity, which taught vast numbers of 
them what government bonds were. 

The existing ignorance about Latin- 
American investments must be overcome, 
for the ultimate good of all concerned. To- 
day there prevails throughout the United 
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States such ignorance of the conditions of 
Latin America, together with such mistaken 
ideas about revolutions and political insta- 
bility, that only a small percentage of banks 
and bond-buyers in this country have been 
willing to invest in Latin-American loans. 
They must be educated to understand that 
two-thirds of Latin America’s vast area and 
great population has known no serious 
revolution in the last quarter of a century, 
and that the prevailing tendency is toward 
stability and good order. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the historical fact that during the last one 
hundred years there have been five times 
more international wars among the nations 
of Europe than among the twenty coun- 
tries of Latin America. More men were 
killed in Europe in the first three months 
of fighting in the present war than have 
been killed in a hundred years of wars in 
Latin America. 

In considering this thought, let us con- 
trast with the ruins which mark the path of 
the war in the very heart of civilized 
Europe the wonderful monument which the 
Argentineans and Chileans erected two dec- 
ades ago upon the summit of the Andes, 
to celebrate the adjustment of their diffi- 
culties by arbitration instead of a resort to 
the sword. This statue, the “ Christ of the 
Andes,” a memorial unique in the wide 
world, carries upon its base wording to the 
effect that the very mountains on which it 
stands shall crumble to dust before Argen- 
tina and Chile shall ever go to war! 

The past two years have witnessed re- 
markable progress in our banking relations 
with South America. The first step has 
been taken; it will be less difficult to pro- 
gress further along the same lines. 

The National City Bank, of New York, 
has helped to inaugurate a new era by es- 
tablishing branches in Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Mon- 
tevideo, and Santiago, and is planning 
others in other commercial centers and cap- 
itals. The vast business that this institu- 
tion has already done in dollar exchange 
and in building up trade is proof of the 
wisdom of its action. Other United States 
banks, some outside of New York, have also 
established branches in South America. 
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If the present limited banking facilities 
which have been organized since the out- 
break of the was had been in full operation 
at the moment war was declared, Pan 
American commerce would have expe- 
rienced far less of a shock than it actually 
suffered, and there would have been a much 
speedier recovery from the unfortunate de- 
pression which prevailed in many of the 
Latin-American countries during the first 
two years of the war. 


WE MUST MEET EUROPEAN COMPETITION 


But this leads to a word of warning. 
American business and finance need not ex- 
pect to entrench in Latin America without 
meeting European competition. While it is 
undoubtedly true that the United States 
has an extraordinary opportunity and re- 
sponsibility in Latin America on account 
of the new conditions which the war has 
created, the fact should be recognized that 
as soon as the war is over it will have 
to face, as in the past, the powerful com- 
petition of the commercial and financial in- 
terests of England, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and other European countries, which 
for the moment have had their operations 
in that section largely curtailed. 

In my opinion, however, there is room 
for all, Americans and Europeans. All 
countries can enter the Latin-American field 
with no cutthroat policy in mind, but with 
a similar purpose on the part of each and 
all to help the republics to get on their feet 
as soon as possible, and to become greater 
factors in the world’s commerce than they 
have ever been before. 

It is not surprising that the countries of 
Europe have had a great advantage over 
the United States in conducting trade with 
most of Latin America. It must be remem- 
bered that long before we had made any ex- 
tended effort in that field, the commercial 
and financial interests of most of the Euro- 
pean countries were well established there. 
Only in recent years has the United States 
begun to realize the importance of Latin- 
American markets. 

During the last ten years we have made 
remarkable progress in building up our 
trade with our southern neighbors. Even 
before the outbreak of the war it had as- 

















sumed large proportions. The exports of 
the twenty Latin-American countries to the 
United States were fifty per cent greater 
than their exports to any European coun- 
try, and nearly equal to their exports to 
England and Germany combined, these 
two being their largest customers after the 
United States. The imports of the Latin- 
American countries from the United States 
exceeded by about one per cent the imports 
from England, our leading rival. 

For South America proper, however, con- 
taining ten of the twenty countries, our con- 
tribution to imports was only third, being 
more than fifty per cent less than the im- 
ports from England, and about twelve per 
cent less than the imports from Germany. 
Of the purchasers of South American ex- 
ports, the United States was second, taking 
about twenty-five per cent less than Eng- 
land, and about thirty per cent more than 
Germany. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that since 
the war the trade of the United States with 
all the Latin-American countries has led in 
every field. 


AN ERA OF PAN AMERICAN COMMERCE 


It is my sincere belief that in the five 
years after the war Latin-America’s com- 
merce will easily grow to a total of five bil- 
lions of dollars, which should be about 
evenly divided between the countries of 
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Europe on the one hand and the countries 
of America on the other. The Panama 
Canal will give the United States a new 
and very important advantage upon the 
western coast of Latin America, while the 
improvement of steamship facilities, and 
the growing American merchant marine, 
will also be strong factors in building up 
trade. 

Meanwhile the Pan American Union, as 
a great international bureau of informa- 
tion, diffusing all over the world every va- 
riety of data regarding the Americas, con- 
tinues to meet daily the exacting demands 
of an ever-increasing circle of men and 
women interested in the Latin-American 
republics. Its office in Washington is main- 
tained by Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. It is de- 
voted to the development and advancement 
of commerce, friendly intercourse, and good 
understanding among these countries. Its 
headquarters—in a beautiful building es- 
pecially erected for it at a cost of nearly a 
million dollars, through the munificence of 
Andrew Carnegie and the contributions of 
all the American republics—is always open 
to visitors, and an expert staff is ever ready 
to answer inquiries. 











ORNAMENTS OF LIFE 


I—CAMEO 


TIME carves us many gems; 
But Friendship’s face 
Adorns more diadems 
And hath more grace 
Than all the priceless jewels set 
In kingly crown and coronet. 


II—INTAGLIO 


Time hollows many stones; 
But deeply set 
In myriads of thrones 
Love’s silhouette 
Looks calmly forth frem depths profound, 


Rare beauty, guarding holy ground. 











EDITORIAL 





Would the United States Undertake the Ad- 
ministration of Constantinople ? 


ONSTANTINOPLE, the crossroads of empires, the meeting-place of 
continents, has failed of its destiny in the hands of the Turks. One of 
the results of the war, whoever may be the victors, will be a change in 

its political status. Modern civilization demands that it shall fulfil its purpose 
and attain the potentialities for good of which its past misgovernment and 
the narrow, selfish diplomatic policy of Europe have deprived the world. 

From its favored situation on the highway between Europe and the East, 
Constantinople holds the key to the almost unknown Asia Minor and Central 
Asia. Here is a land at the very doorway of Europe, with an undeveloped 
mineral and agricultural wealth that the world to-day requires. Here are 
people under Turkish rule, benighted by centuries of misgovernment and 
subjected to a persecution such as history has nowhere else recorded, who 
must be rescued and lifted up to the place demanded for them by the dictates 
of humanity. 

Through its control of the straits of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, 
Constantinople holds the entrance to the outlet of the Black Sea and its 
hinterland, the lower valley of the Danube and progressive southern Russia. 
At its mercy are the mineral and oil production of the Caucasus and the 
enormous export wheat-crop of Russia. It can open or close the gates to a 
great commerce. It can throttle the world’s trade as can no other city. 

The day when the miserably incompetent Turkish government can be 
entrusted with such vast power, when it can hold such a heavy hand over 
millions of people, has passed. Upon whom shall fall the duty of the guard- 
ianship of this vitally important point? 

Russia, to whom the free passage of the straits means more than to any 
other nation, and to whom the gaining of Constantinople has been a religious 
inspiration for centuries, has refused to accept the responsibility. The small 
nations, which from either historical or geographical reasons have laid claim 
to the city as a heritage from ancient Byzantium, have generally been con- 
sidered incapable of undertaking such a task, because they lack the prestige 
that would give them a control over the heterogeneous population. 

Sir Edwin Pears, one of the greatest authorities on Turkey, favors the 
formation of a small independent state, forever- neutral, with its center in 
Constantinople and its government vested in an international commission. 
The objections urged against this plan, which has been advanced more than 
once, have been many, and have been based largely upon the difficulties of 
overcoming the jealousies and the intrigues of the interested nations. 

Noel Buxton, M. P., a close and well-informed student of Near East 
conditions, suggests that the administration of Constantinople should be 
entrusted to the United States. This coyntry, he urges, is well fitted to take 
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the responsibility by reason of its lack of political and private interests in 
either the city or the straits, and on account of the strong link of friendship 
between it and Turkey, growing out of immigrations and of schools and mis- 
sions established in Turkey by Americans. 

Such an enterprise would be so foreign to the past policy of the United 
States that there is no doubt that the government would be loath to undertake 
it. But, Mr. Buxton declares, if the United States would consent to shoulder 
the responsibility, she would perform an act of international generosity, and 
would further her own interests by guaranteeing the future peace of the world. 

Some nation or some group of nations must accept the charge. Con- 
stantinople cannot and must not remain a stumbling-block in the path of the 
world’s progress and peace. 


EDITORIAL 





A New Plow Needed—A Plow That Will 
Double the Plowman’s Day’s Work 


ET us consider the plow. From the wheat-fields upon the little Saskatche- 
wan to those upon the Rio Chubut in Patagonia, and from the corn belt 
of the United States to the rice-fields of the Far East, the seed-bed of 

every food crop is prepared by the use, first of all, of a plow. The plow is 

. the one fundamental and universally used implement of the world. Without 
the plow, or some substitute equally efficient, a large part of the human race 
would soon starve. 

Presumably every reader has seen plows at work, but let us ask, now, 
what a plow really is. Briefly described, it is a wedge that is drawn through 
the unwilling soil by a slow-moving team of horses, or the still slower ox. 
The team travels, at best, only a little more than a mile an hour, and usually 
less than a mile, while the wedge lifts up, turns over, and partly pulverizes a 
furrow slice that is twelve inches wide by six inches deep, on the average. 

The area plowed in a day varies, of course, with the conditions of soil, 
team, and man. It has been shown that in turning a furrow nine by five 
inches large, the total draft required was two hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds, or 5.04 per square inch of furrow. Under especially favorable 
conditions the draft was as low as 3.52 pounds per square inch; but in blue 
clay it was as much as 12.27 pounds per square inch. 

These dry figures are of importance, because they explain why one man 
in one field can turn over no more than a half-acre of land in a day, while 
another team and man in another field may, by working early and late, plow 
two acres. An acre a day is a good average for the man and team. 

Just now the world is facing a shortage of wheat, while other food prod- 
ucts are scarce and bring a high price. A host of people—city people—have 
been shouting to the farmer that he must increase the acreage of this and 
that crop, and cultivate “more intensely.” They not only tell him what 
high prices he is sure to receive for his crops, but they urge him to increase 
his product for the sake of his country and humanity. In reply the farmer 
has said little, for he is of the voiceless mass so often referred to by Carlyle. 

But if he were to give voice to his thoughts, he would say: 
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“Tt is impossible to increase the farm product very greatly, because I 
and my team have always worked to the limit.” 

He might add that if the advisers knew more, they would probably talk 
less; but he is a naturally polite soul, and he would omit that. 

Let us face the fact. The reply of the farmer is final. We cannot 
“ speed the plow ” that is now provided for the farmer, and if we cannot speed 
the plow we cannot materially increase the planted area. We may shift from 
one crop to another, but even that is difficult in ways that cannot be explained 
here. 

Builders of tractors have tried to solve the plowing problem by substi- 
tuting a machine that will draw several wedges where a team of horses draws 
but one. How well they have succeeded is shown by the number of sales 
they have made. Where more than seven million American farmers are using 
the horse-drawn plow, less than forty thousand are provided with tractors. 
Undoubtedly a handy tractor—emphasize “ handy ”—would help much if it 
were sold, say, at the price of a good horse; but the one crying need of the 
farm is a wholly new motor-plow. For observe that the plow now in use 
is by no means a perfect implement. It does not finish the work for which it 
is designed. In preparing a seed-bed in a clay loam the farmer should use a 
sharp disk harrow before plowing. After the plowing he should use the 
disk again, and then the smoothing harrow. If the soil is rather dry when 
plowed—and he cannot wait until conditions are exactly right—he should 
use a spring-tooth harrow between the disk and the smoothing harrow; 
and at each harrowing he should go over the field twice. 

The man who would make two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before must first prepare two seed-beds where he could prepare but one before. 

In the evolution of the world we have replaced the bow and arrow with a 
sixteen-inch rifle; the sedan-chair, carried by slaves, with a palace on wheels 
that travels across the country at a speed of a mile a minute; the dugout 
canoe with a steamship a sixth of a mile long. But in the production of our 
food-supplies we still prepare the seed-bed with an implement that is in prin- 
ciple precisely like the one used by the peasants in the valley of the Nile when 
the Israelite Joseph conserved the grain crop of Egypt for the benefit of one 
of the Pharaohs. 





The Boy’s Great Chance 


OT long ago a New York firm of established reputation devoted a 
column of its advertising space in the morning newspapers to a little 
treatise on the subject of boys. What it had to say constituted the 

miost interesting thing in that day’s journals. 
; The firm employs a good many boys. It finds boy-power “an economic 
necessity, for the double reason of expense control and of training for more 
important duties. We hire boys and raise men.’ 

_ An old-fashioned way, an American way, and an admirable way. Is it 
going out of existence, this practise of hiring boys and raising men? Let us 


hope not, and hope it fervently. 
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The firm was losing over fifty of its young men and expected to lose still 
more—loosing them, rather than losing them, for the service of the United 
States in time of war. Their places had to be filled. ‘“ We can use and are 
using some women substitutes, but the need is for boys.” 

School, the firm conceded, was the place for the sixteen-year-old boy 
and college for the exceptional boy. Yet a boy going to work need not stop 
the formal business of learning. The firm conducts a business school to 
teach those things which are not in the day’s work, but will be useful in 
to-morrow’s, or next month’s, or next year’s. 

“ Our trouble,” said the advertisement, “is to get the right sort of boy. 

It is surprising how few of the boys offering for employment have any 
serious purpose or attach any value to permanence. They come and go on the 
slightest pretext—an easier job, shorter hours, a trifle more pay— rolling 
stones ’ without thought of future success through learning a business under 
reputable direction.” 

The firm thinks the fault cannot al! be with the boy. It asked parents 
to encourage their boys to get a job in a reputable place and keep it. It 
asked them to teach boys that “work itself is honorable and creditable.” 
It asked them to get the boy “to consider himself an apprentice to learn a 
business, and, by efficiency and faithfulness in doing the simple duties first, 
to establish his reputation for intelligence and character. A clever boy learns 
something every time he delivers a parcel.” 

This firm does not hire a boy without investigating his home surroundings 
and subjecting him to a physical examination by its doctor. It tries to get 
the boy to open a savings-bank account with his first week’s pay, and it 
duplicates his interest earnings. 

An unusual advertisement. In a homely fashion it went to the heart of 
its subject. Everybody in business knows that boys “ of the right sort ” have 
been increasingly difficult to get in recent years. There are dull youngsters, 
precocious youngsters, shrewd youngsters, and youngsters fit only to be 
spanked; but mighty few are the youngsters who look further ahead than the 
next frolic. It was not so twenty, thirty, and forty years back. A boy was 
taught that he was a responsible person by the parents of an elder day. 

Responsibility is a difficult lesson to drive home in a boy’s consciousness. 
Sometimes nothing short of disaster will impress it on a boy—or a man, for 
there is no fixed boundary in the matter—that he must do his bit. Many a 
grown-up boy has had the thing brought home to him by the death of a 
father or brother. There is his mother to be partly supported; or, his brother 
having been taken, the task of filling the brother’s place devolves on the 
youthful shoulders. 

A boy may be set in the right path and kept in it by either ambition or 
duty. Ambition can be quickened, and when ambition meets its checks and 
reverses, duty must take its place. In fact, the broad lesson of life for most 
men lies in this gradual substitution of duty for ambition as the motor force. 
Duty depends upon a recognition of the boy’s or man’s responsibility toward 
others first and himself second. Ambition is primarily selfish, but is capable 


of unselfish alioy. 
The war, with its appeal to individual patriotism, makes the education 
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of the boy perceptibly easier than it has lately been. The boy sees men 
sacrificing everything, even life, for their country. Youth is ardent. The 
boy, too, wants to make some sacrifice. His kindled and generous impulse 
must be seized upon and put to such use as will insure him success in the 
future; not success in making money, but success in living and helping others 
to live happily and well. 

Take your young boy in this moment of national sacrifice and show him 
that he must go some way to fill a man’s shoes. Show him that he must go 
to work; that the beginning of work is not the end of instruction. Show 
him that honesty, truthfulness, industry, thrift, fidelity to a sober and serious 
task is the fine sacrifice that he may make for his country no less than for 
his father and mother. Show him that ambition can be honorable and that 
duty can be pleasant and inwardly rewarding. Tell him that he is like a 
member of the West Point class of 1917, which had to be turned out ahead 
of schedule; make him proud of the fact that in the emergency he, too, is 
going to be graduated ahead of time—as a man. 





The American Cadmus 


NOTABLE addition was made, during the summer, to the collection 
in the Hall of Statuary in the Capitol at Washington. This room was 
formerly occupied by the House of Representatives. The last speech 

made in it while thus occupied was delivered in 1857 by Sunset Cox, whose 
statue in Astor Place is so familiar to New Yorkers, but who was at that 
time a Congressman from Ohio. The hall was subsequently set aside, at 
the instance of Senator Morrill, of Vermont, as a gallery in which each State 
of the Union might place two statues of its famous men—though Speaker 
Champ Clark boasts that his State has succeeded in introducing the figures 
of five Missourians. , 

The latest arrival is from Oklahoma. It is the statue of Sequoya, a 
Cherokee Indian, who was born in 1770 and died in 1843, and who may well 
be characterized as the American Cadmus. As Cadmus, the legendary King 
of Thebes, is said to have given to the world the twenty-six letters of the 
original Greek alphabet, so Sequoya constructed for his people a syllable 
alphabet which is regarded by many philologists as the most perfect alphabet 
ever devised for any language. 

His original vocation was that of a silversmith in the Cherokee country 
in Georgia. Without any knowledge of English, he observed that white men 
communicated with one another by letters, which he called “ talking leaves,” 
and he resolved to contrive some means by which his own people could do the 
same. For this purpose, he withdrew from participation in the public affairs 
of the Cherokee nation for a period of twelve years; and the outcome was an 
alphabet of eighty-five characters which is described as “so perfect in every 
detail that in three hours’ time the primitive mind of the uneducated Indian 
could learn to read and to write.” His work won the approval of his people, 
whose great council voted him a medal; and after the Cherokees had been 
moved to the Indian Territory, now included in Oklahoma, he was sent to 
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Washington as their representative, and the government made an appropria- 
tion for the publication of the first newspaper ever printed in any Indian 
language. The log house which was his Oklahoma home is still standing, in a 
county which now bears his name. 

Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, who began his career by teaching 
in an Indian school, and who is himself a member of the Cherokee tribe, 
declared in his address at the presentation of the statue that Sequoya is 
entitled to rank as the ablest intelligence ever produced among the American 
Indians. His name will be perpetuated as that which botanical science has 
bestowed upon the largest trees in the world—the redwood (Sequoia semper- 
virens) and the big tree (Sequoia gigantea) of California. Senator Owen 
says that “ Canon Kingsley named the great red cedars of California, which 
towered as high as four hundred feet into the air, and which were twenty-five 
feet through at the base, sequoias, because they were typical of the greatest 
native North American Indian.” 

Sequoya’s English name was George Guess. His statue, just presented 
to the nation, was designed by Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie, whose people have 
long been closely identified with Oklahoma. It has been highly praised by 
competent art critics for its strength and grace and its nobility of pose. _ 

Nothing is more curious in our history than the fact that an Indian should 
thus win fame, not by fighting, but in the quiet and peaceful field of literary 
achievement. 





An Order of Knighthood for Women 


N Great Britain, 1917 may truly be called the ladies’ year. Not only has 
woman suffrage been approved by an overwhelming majority in the 
House of Commons, but King George has established an order of knight- 

hood to which women are to be eligible precisely the same as men. In this 
respect it differs from any preexisting order. It is to be known as the Order 
of the British Empire. The knights grand cross and the knight commanders 
may prefix the title “sir” to their names, if men, and “dame,” if women. 
The order is to be conferred in recognition of distinguished services to the 
empire, at home or abroad. 

In the reign of Queen Victoria, two orders were established to which 
ladies only were admissible, but they were not orders of knighthood and gave 
no rank to the wearer of the insignia. The first was the Order of Victoria 
and Albert, instituted in 1862, chiefly for ladies of the nobility who enjoyed 
close relations with the court before the death of Prince Albert, and to which 
no appointments have been made for many years. The other is the Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India, for female relatives of Indian princes and of 
persons who have held important offices in connection with the government 
of India. No conferments of these orders have been made in recent years. 

The distinctive feature of the Order of the British Empire is that it 
bestows rank upon women as well as men, precisely on the same terms. 

It constitutes the ninth British order of knighthood—or the sixth, if we 
exclude the knights of the Garter, of the Thistle, and of St. Patrick, whose 
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numbers are closely limited. The Order of the Bath is the largest and the 
oldest, dating back to a period when bathing was a part of the ceremony of 
initiation. Froissart records the creation of six knights of the Bath by 
Henry I in 1127. Next in date of foundation, but centuries later, comes the 
Order of the Star of India, established in 1861, for bestowal upon distin- 
guished military and civil servants in India and loyal native rulers and chiefs. 
The Order of St. Michael and St. George, originally conferred only on natives 
of the Ionian Islands while they were a British protectorate, is now distinc- 
tively a colonial decoration. 

The proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India, in 1877, 
was commemorated by the institution of a second Indian order of knight- 
hood, the Order of the Indian Empire; and finally, in 1896, the Royal 
Victorian Order was organized. This was at first designed to recognize 
those who had rendered special personal services to Queen Victoria, but 
its scope has since been greatly broadened. Members of the highest class in 
this order, wear the Victorian chain, which is a rare distinction highly prized 
by the few persons outside royalty upon whom it has been bestowed. 

The Order of Merit, instituted in 1902, is not an order of knighthood. 

It has been suggested that some more euphonious prefix than “ dame ” 
should have been selected for the title of the lady knight commanders of 
the Order of the British Empire. We are confident, however, that no woman 
will decline the honor on this account; and “ dame” will sound sweeter as 
we become accustomed to it. 


































The Law of Engagement-Rings 


ASES attracting public attention and evoking popular discussion continue 
to arise in the law-courts at home and abroad, notwithstanding the 
engrossing interest of the events of the great war. A private soldier has 

” recently been the plaintiff in such a case in the court of King’s Bench in 
London; and the judge who presided at the trial was called upon to decide 
a question of considerable importance to marriageable young ladies, namely— 
is the recipient of an engagement-ring entitled to retain it as her own property 
if she breaks off the engagement? 

Moss Jacobs, a driver in the Royal Garrison Artillery, had entered into 

an engagement of marriage with Miss Emily Davis, and had given her a ring 
in token of their betrothal. He testified that she had expressly promised to 
return it to him if for any reason the marriage should not take place. The 
learned judge who tried the case, however, said he did not believe this. The 
ring must be deemed to have been given without any express condition; and 
the question was what conditions, if any, were implied by the law of England 
under such circumstances. 

The court had been unable to find any case “on all fours” with the 
present, said Sir Montague Shearman, in rendering judgment. The closest 
precedent was a decision by Lord Hardwicke, one of England’s greatest lord 
chancellors, whose name is perpetuated by the Hardwicke Society, a large 
association of lawyers which gives a grand banquet every year at one of the 
principal hotels in London. Lord Hardwicke, however, was considering the 
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"question of engagement-presents generally, and not a claim for the return of 
‘ the ring. In regard to such presents he said: 


I think in cases of this nature these rules may be laid down—that if a person has 
made his addresses to a lady for some time upon a view of marriage, and upon a reasonable 
expectation of success makes presents to a considerable value, and she thinks proper to 
deceive him afterward, it is very right that the presents should be returned, or the value of 
thein allowed to him; but when presents are made only to introduce a person to a woman’s 
acquaintance, and by means thereof to gain her favor, I look upon such person only in the 
light of an adventurer, especially where there is a disproportion between the lady’s 
fortune and his; and, therefore, like all other adventurers, if he will run risks and loses by the 
attempt, he must take it for his pains. 


In biblical times, the ring of betrothal signified an agreement to give the 
woman to the man, as when Abraham presented rings as a token that Rebecca 
was betrothed to Isaac; and it has retained its character as a pledge through 
the development of the Roman law and down to the law of England as it 
exists to-day. Such was the view expressed by the judge in the case to which 
we refer, although he pointed out that the result would be the ‘same whether 
it was regarded as a pledge or a conditional gift; that is to say, if the woman 
breaks the engagement, she is bound to return the ring. Accordingly he gave 
judgment for the return of the ring, which was valued at fifty-six pounds 
sterling, inasmuch as it was not denied that the defendant had broken the 
engagement. 

In view of this exposition of the law, a young lady who is proudly exhibit- 
ing her engagement-ring to admiring friends might do well to remember that 
it is not absolutely hers until she is safely and soundly married to the man 

_of her choice. 





Names of the Romantic Pen 


OMETIMES it seems that there should be a reform in the pseudonyms 
S of certain American authors. We wonder if these writers do not expend 

too much imagination and ingenuity on the construction of pen-names. 
We think they should conserve these precious gifts for their stories. How 
can a lady be expected to produce an original plot after her intellectuals 
have been exhausted in building a mom de guerre like “ Edythe Hyiatte 
Ferrouldsson ” or “ Imogene Ian Illion ”’? 

In the middle of the last century two popular novelists were content to 
live and write under the respective names of Charles Reade and Charles 
Dickens. A generation earlier a woman of keen observation and quiet humor 
put no pretentious covering over the sturdy Anglo-Saxon cognomen of Jane 
Austen. An equally gifted Frenchwoman of a later day, ambitious for the 
masculine in name as well as in attire, nevertheless selected plain “ George 
Sand ” for that masculine cloak. 

If pseudonyms they must have, we would respectfully suggest that our 

’ young writers turn to the neglected annals of our Pilgrim and Puritan ances- 
tors for inspiration. A few homespun pre-Revolutionary Christian names 
would be a relief from the extravagances now in vogue; and, as one result, 
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some of the current tables of contents would look less like a set of alphabet- 
blocks knocked upside down. 

From the sources to which we have called attention a rising young writer 
could readily draw a literary name which would express some outstanding 
characteristic of his or her work. For the sedate and judicial mind, for 
instance, there would be “ Wisdom Jenkins,” while the exponent of red-blood, 
gunmen dramas might appropriately select “Wrestling Winslow” or 
“Reliance Robins.” “ Experience” was considered by our early settlers— 
perhaps with unconscious philosophy—as an equally appropriate name for 
male or female. It appeals to us as a piquant designation for the unknown 
writers of the emotional autobiographies who usually appear on the title-page 
as “ I,” “ Me,” “ Myself,” or a similar egoistic symbol. 

We might multiply examples indefinitely. There is a wealth of interest 
and suggestion in the biblical, philosophical, or sentimental names crowding 
our colonial records which no mere juggling of the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet can approach. Moreover, such a reaction in literary nomenclature 
ought to have a doubly beneficial effect. Besides leaving the imagination 
fresh, it should have a chastening effect on style. A young man or woman 
firmly hitched to a John Bunyanish name would be as little likely to wander 
into sleazy, overdiffuse English as an artist dressed in a Quaker bonnet to 
paint a futurist “ Lady with an Empty Tomato-Can.” 





The Tired-Looking Man Who Cuts the Lawns 
in Yappequa : 


APPEQUA is a regulation American village, with two mills, two banks, 
two weekly newspapers, a chief of police, and the usual percentage of 
people who live slightly beyond their means. Outside the business 

center it consists of a variety of pleasant, shaded streets, on which stand 
homes surrounded by lawns. Thirty-one families in Yappequa pay a man to 
have their lawns kept in order. The work is all done by a tired-looking man 
of sixty or so. Each lawn requires his attentions once a week. 

Mr. Martin has no help. He cannot get it nowadays, because he cannot 
afford to pay the wages demanded. Therefore he does all thirty-one of the 
lawns himself. He can generally be seen slowly pushing a mower over the 
grass at any time of day, or even after the long summer twilight has settled 
to a deep dusk. He can cut grass when he cannot see to trim hedges or 
borders. He can cut grass when he can see to do nothing else. He can cut 
grass then, and he must. 

Mr. Martin has not much money. If all the people for whom he works 
paid him promptly, he might still be fearfully overworked, but he would come 
appreciably nearer having enough to live on. About a third of them pay punc- 
tually. About a third pay eventually. The remaining third never pay; but 
while they live there is always hope that they will, and when they die some- 
thing for services rendered may be got from their estates, if they leave any. 

Mr. Martin felt rather badly because he could not subscribe for even one 
little fifty-dollar bond of the Liberty Loan. He felt badly because he had not 
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money to give when the Red Cross was calling. On many occasions when 
there was a cause to help in Yappequa, or a family that needed assistance, he 
has given his personal services. Letting the grass grow a little longer on this 
lawn or that, he has pitched in and devoted his time and energy to whatever 
most needed doing. There are invariably unpleasant tasks which no one wants 
to do. Mr. Martin was a specialist in attending to these. 

Had his country and the Red Cross called for anything that he could 
give! But money—well, Mr. Martin just didn’t have it, that was all. 

He thought of it with regret that was sharp, despite the immense fatigue 
he felt all over him. He had been working since five o’clock in the morning, 
and it was now seven in the evening. Most Yappequans had finished their 
suppers. The men were smoking in slippered ease on the porches. Mr. Martin 
thought he would get through—for the day—in about another hour. When 
he got home, he would cook himself a little bacon and make some tea or coffee. 
In the old days, when Mrs. Martin was alive, a hearty meal would have been 
waiting for him. Now he lived alone. 

Mr. Stanborough, whose lawn Mr. Martin was cutting, finished his sup- 
per, and, lighting a good cigar, came out on the veranda. He took one look at 
Mr. Martin, standing with drooping shoulders, and then traveled swiftly 
toward him. , 

“See here,” said Mr. Stanborough. “ You're tired. Don’t work any 
more. Leave the mower here, and I'll finish it in the morning.” 

He reached in his pocket for some money. Mr. Martin was too weary 
to say anything in protest. Mr. Stanborough took him into the house and told 
him to sit down at the table. There still remained enough for a good dinner 
for one. Mr. Martin appeared to enjoy it, from the dish of soup to the fruit 
pudding. He expressed his thanks and departed homeward. The next day 
was Sunday, and he would be able to rest. 

Mrs. Stanborough came out on the porch to join her husband. She had 
a batch of checks in her hand. They were canceled checks, representing pay- 
ments on Liberty Loan bonds, a gift to the Red Cross, and gifts to various 
activities connected with the war. The total made a very respectable sum of 
money. Mrs. Stanborough uttered her satisfaction that she and her husband 
had done their bit. 

“ Humph!” retorted Mr. Stanborough. “ We’ve given fifteen hundred 
dollars, and two-thirds of that is invested and paying us interest. That tired 
old fellow who cuts our grass has given two of his four sons to the navy. A 
third son is married and has a large family, but not so large that he couldn’t 
give up a five-thousand dollar job to work for the government for half as 
much. The fourth son is a medical missionary. He was stationed in Armenia 
when the war started in 1914. He stuck to his post through a typhus epidemic, 
a famine, and a Russian siege. He was put in jail, got out, and got to Constan- 
tinople. From there he was shipped to Switzerland along with about a hun- 
dred other American missionaries. They were supposed to come back to the 
United States, and most of them did; but this young chap went to France 
and offered his services to the Red Cross instead. If there’s any one in Yap- 
pequa who has done as much for his country as Jabez Martin, I’d like to know 


who he is!” 
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The Feud-Fixer 


By R. K. Culver 


Author of “The Job and the Jewels,” etc. 


LD Rufe Tatem stepped from his 
cabin cautiously, with his Winches- 
ter in the hollow of his scrawny 

arm. After glancing apprehensively across 
Bluejay Cafion toward Rip Littleton’s log 
citadel on Pine Ridge, he started slowly 
down the mountainside. Whenever either 
of the two old mountaineers set forth on a 
journey, trouble was afoot. 

This morning Rufe Tatem was bound 
for the Mountain House, two miles away. 
He was going to take the usual short cut 
across Rip Littleton’s quarter-section. Old 
Rip would “ git him” if he could, and he 
would “ git Rip ” if luck favored. 

There was no telling how the day would 
end, or just when. Therefore he proceeded 
warily, with frequent backward glances, due 
to an aversion to bullet-holes in the back. 

It was a mild spring morning, busy with 
its own affairs, and more concerned with 
life than death. The trees and shrubs were 
green with buds. The primitive settlers 
of Bluejay Cajfion sailed from bush to bush 
as freely and as noisily as if they were 
still owners of the place. A flock of moun- 
tain quail, their long crests streaming, scur- 
ried down the trail ahead of him. Gray 
squirrels barked lazily from the surround- 
ing pines, and the odor of mountain lilacs 
and manzanita blossoms filled the air. 

But to old Rufe Tatem it was merely the 
beginning of another day of apprehension 
and uncertainty. He was already nearing 
the barbed-wire line-fence where the short 
cut to the Mountain House ran across Rip 
Littleton’s domain. 

From the shelter of a group of pines he 
finally stepped into the danger-zone, pressed 
down the second strand of the barbed-wire 
fence, and wriggled through. As he straight- 
ened up, a bullet chipped the surface of a 
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granite boulder at his side. A faint report 
came from the distant cabin, like the muf- 
fled slamming of a door. 

“‘ Missed agin!” he mumbled. 
ye yit!” 

The barrel of his Winchester grated 
against the boulder as the front sight ad- 
justed itself to the raised notch behind. The 
window of the little cabin on the ridge 
shimmered in the morning sun, and offered 
a fair mark; but the range was long, and 
old Rufe’s eyesight none too good. His 
return shot netted nothing but the appear- 
ance of two dark objects from around one 
corner of the cabin, and the barely audible 
baying of two hounds. 

Muttering his disappointment, the tres- 
passer, still shielded by the boulder, entered 
the friendly woods beyond and proceeded 
toward the Mountain House. 

In the temporary calm that had settled 
over Bluejay Cafion, Rip Littleton stepped 
from his cabin on the ridge and caught up 
his old gray mule in preparation for a few 
hours’ work. Down in the cafion, where 
the line-fence divided a stretch of sandy 
loam, each of the old settlers cultivated a 
small garden-patch unmolested, whenever 
the other was away. 

They had once been on friendly terms, 
but complications, equal in number to the 
hogs raised by the two, had gradually de- 
veloped. The roving razorbacks had taken 
kindly to the barbed-wire fence between 
the adjoining quarter-sections. They had 
come to look upon it as a new kind of 
trailing vine, a natural back-scratcher more 
satisfying than the wild blackberry bram- 
bles of their youth. So the hogs from either 
side delighted to crawl through the con- 
venient fence and feed upon the luscious 
potatoes in the neighboring field. 


“Dl git 
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Frequent “ hawg-killin’s ” on. the wrong 
side of the boundary-line had brought about 
the present feud. But to-day, with old 
Rufe gone for a few hours, Rip Littleton 
would have time to mend the crude stake 
fence around his struggling potato-patch, 
and to do a little cultivating. , 

Hurriedly harnessing his mule, he threw 
the loose ends of the tugs over the hames, 
whistled to his hounds, and started for the 
flat, where the rusting cultivator lay in a 
tangle of wild morning-glory vines. Fifty 
yards down the trail he paused abruptly 
and tied the mule to a scrub-oak. Then he 
slowly raised his rifle. The report that 
followed was answered by a smothered 
squeal from the potato-patch below. 

“ T’'ll larn them hawgs o’ his’n!” he mut- 
tered. “ An’ I'll larn him, too, when I git 
another crack at the old varmint!” 

He glowered down the cafion toward the 
place where the enemy had crossed his land 
that morning. 

In the mean time, old Rufe Tatem 
mumblingly rehearsed his troubles as he ap- 
proached the Mountain House. He found 
a certain consolation in the thought that 
perhaps Bill Saunders, the genial but neu- 
tral manager of that resort, might side with 
him, after hearing of the morning’s ambus- 
cade. To his brooding mind the gods of 
luck and chance could grant no greater 
boon than a sympathetic listener. 


II 


THAT morning, at a rustic table on the 
wide veranda, the amiable manager of the 
Mountain House was entertaining a stran- 
ger at a game of cribbage. The stranger 
was the first arrival of the season, and 
Saunders had noticed signs of discontent. 

The guest was a small, gaunt man, 
smooth-shaven and sharp-featured, with a 
pair of restless eyes that peered out from 
behind bifocal glasses as if the week of 
recreation to which they had looked for- 
ward had proved, on close inspection, to be 
wearisome. The makeshift game of crib- 
bage had been going badly. The restless 
stranger’s mind seemed wandering. He 
frequently gazed toward the mountains. 

“ Who’s the old hermit on the ridge up 
there?” he suddenly inquired. 


Following the other’s line of vision, Saun- 
ders’s eyes showed signs of relief. 

“ That ends the game,” he grinned, lay- 
ing down his cards. “ You won’t be lone- 
some any more—not after old Rufe Tatem 
hits the place. He’s one of the old boys 
I was telling you about last night. He'll 
be full of talk about the trouble up in Blue- 
jay Cafion. He’ll put all the blame on old 
Rip Littleton, but it’s just as I was telling 
you—they each pack a gun, and they own 
adjoining quarter-sections; that’s the whole 
cause of the rumpus.” 

“T see!” said the stranger. 
mountaineers! ” 

“ That’s the idea—ignorant as Digger 
Injuns. They can’t even read or write, 
but when it comes to the big powwow, 
they’re both there with the war-paint. 
You’ll begin to hear old Rufe’s side of the 
argument pretty quick now.” 

The mysterious stranger sighed. 

“That’s the way it goes,” said he. 
“ Somebody’s always fighting with his 
neighbor over some fool thing. It keeps 
us lawyers busy. Now, when I’m in the 
city, these little disagreements are all right 


“ Ignorant 


.—I don’t mind taking them as they come 


and raking in the fees; but I came up here 
for rest and recreation. What I want is a 
complete change. Oh, well, I suppose I’m 
in for it! It would be just my luck to have 
this mountain feud develop into a murder 
case before I leave—and I don’t suppose 
either of the old coots has a cent!” 

The guest sighed again. Saunders raised 
his eyebrows. 

“ Lawyer, eh? No wonder. you feel lost 
up here!” 

“ But I don’t—that’s just the trouble. 
Every place I go I run into a row of some 
sort. It’s discouraging! I selected this 
mountain resort hoping to get away from 
disputes and controversies of all kinds. I’m 
tired of the professional grind.” 

The careworn stranger gazed pensively 
off toward a distant mountain range, as if 
dreaming of remote Utopias where contests 
cease from troubling. 

“T was thinking,” he said finally, “ that 
I wouldn’t mind owning a good quarter- 
section in these mountains myself; but, of 
course, the best land is already taken.” 
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He pondered for a moment as his gaze 
shifted from the distant mountain range to 
a buzzard circling high above the interven- ~ 
ing ridges and ravines. 

“ Tt’s strange, though,” he added languid- 
ly, “ how many mistakes are made in lo- 


cating public land. I’ve had several cases 
of that sort. After all, it’s not so strange 
when you realize how carelessly some of 
the surveying is done, and how puzzling 
most land-maps are, with their complicated 
lines and numbers and confusing metes and 
bounds. And when you realize, too, that 
some of these old settlers can’t even read, 
you can see it’s pretty easy for mistakes to 
happen.” 

Saunders eyed him curiously. 

“ Tf that was the situation up in Bluejay 
Cafion,” he replied, “ anybody calling at- 
tention to it would find possession eleven- 
tenths of the law, backed by a Winchester 
forty-four—making it figure out more than 
enough. No, siree, a little mistake like that 
wouldn’t be worth anybody’s time to 
monkey with—not up there!” 

This sound advice was interrupted by 
the near approach of old Rufe Tatem. 

“ If he asks for me,” said Saunders, ris- 
ing, “ tell him I’m out picking wild flowers. 
I’ve heard him talk before. He’ll entertain 
you plenty while I’m gone.” 

The tired guest smiled wanly as Saun- 
ders disappeared and the new entertainer 
slouched in sight from around one corner of 
the stage barn. 


Il 


THE meeting fell out as predicted. Old 
Rufe Tatem seized the opportunity for 
speech without delay. 

“ Howdy, stranger?” he began. “I jist 
come mighty nigh bein’ murdered back thar 
on the ridge a piece. I reckin maybe you 
ain’t never heered about that two-laigged 
old rattler that’s a livin’ up yonder?” 

The story of the bitter feud in Bluejay 
Cafion followed in detail. Never had old 
Rufe found a listener so sympathetic. The 
stranger asked many questions, and nodded 
approvingly from time to time. At the con- 
clusion of the stirring narrative, which left 
the two venomous old settlers as it had in- 
troduced them—coiled and ready for swift 
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action—he reached out and shook the old 
man’s hand. 

“T understand,” said he, “ your life is 
constantly in danger, and so you go armed, 
hoping, doubtless, to—er—get rid of him 
some day. Justifiable homicide, of course 
—-self-defense and all that sort of thing. 
But let me make a brief suggestion.” 

He produced a pencil and a card. On 
the latter he drew a rough rectangle. 

“* As I understand the situation,” he went 
on, “you and this other—you and this 
rattlesnake person own adjoining quarter- 
sections, with a rich piece of garden-land 
lying along here where the two places 


meet.” He shaded in the central portion 
of the rectangle. ‘“ Now we'll say this is 
the dividing fence.” He drew a line through 


the shaded portion, bisecting the rectangle. 
“ There you are—that’s your place, there; 
and we'll say this, over here, belongs to 
him. Now then, suppose he wasn’t there 
to bother you, but lived away off—here.” 
He placed a dot at one far corner of the 
card. “Suppose you didn’t have to run the 
risk of being shot in the back every time 
you planted a hill of potatoes on this rich 
piece of land here, near the fence—that 
would ease the situation up, wouldn’t it?” 

“Shore! But they hain’t no use s’posin’ 
nuthin’. He lives right where he lives at 
now, an’ he’s thar to stay—till I git him, 
which I will one o’ these yere days, an’ 
mighty sudden, too!” 

The mysterious stranger shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Who was the—er—lawyer for this rat- 
tlesnake friend of yours when he got his 
land?” he asked. 

“Lawyer! Say, stranger, folks up in 
these yere hills hain’t seen no lawyers since 
before the grizzlies went—an’ they hain’t 
b’en none o’ them around fer more’n thutty 
year! ” 

“ Then this old ignoramus didn’t have a 
lawyer fix his papers up for him when he 
settled on that quarter-section next to 
you?” 

“Lordy, no! MHain’t I jist b’en tellin’ 
ye? But all the same, he owns that piece 
0’ land, an’ they hain’t no way to—” 

“ Just a moment!” interrupted the inter- 
ested stranger. “Suppose I told you that 






































the land-office records show that he filed on 
the wrong piece of land—that he doesn’t 
own the place he’s living on any more than 
you do—would you help me to get hold of 
the quarter-section he’s on? I don’t plan 
to raise hogs, and yours wouldn’t bother 
me. We wouldn’t have any trouble.” 

The eyes of old Rufe Tatem blinked and 
widened slowly, like an owl’s at sunrise. 
Gradually a grin of comprehension spread 
across his sallow face. 

“JT might ’a’ knowed it!” he cackled 
gleefully. “I might ’a’ knowed it all the 
time! The old fool hain’t got no more 
sense than a trade-rat! More’n likely that’s 
jist what he done—went an’ left that good 
quarter-section in the land-office, and come 
away with worse’n nuthin’! That’s old Rip, 
all right—that’s him!” 

By way of joyous emphasis he thumped 
the butt of his Winchester on the floor of 
the veranda till the table jumped. The 
stranger raised his hand for silence. 

“T suppose,” said he, “ you'll help me 
oust him?” 

“Put her thar!” Old Rufe extended a 
bony hand. “I aim to be around some, 
neighbor, when the shootin’ starts. You 
kin count on me!” 

“ All I want you to do,” replied the other 
suavely, “is to put up a notice for me some- 
where on his land where he’ll be sure to see 
it. Just wait here a minute while I get it.” 

He rose and stepped inside the door. He 
was gone for some time. When he finally 
reappeared, he carried two papers in his 
hand. 

“ There’s the notice,” said he, handing 
the old man one of the papers. “ This 
other,” he added, placing the second paper 


in the inside pocket of his coat, “is merely , 


a copy. On thinking the matter over,” he 
continued, “ I’ve decided to go along with 
you. I’m anxious to see that everything 
is done just right.” 

Before the elated but bewildered old 
mountaineer realized it, he was trailing 
back toward Bluejay Cafion with the affa- 
ble and sympathetic stranger. The gods 
of luck and chance had indeed been gra- 
cious! Here was unexpected aid against the 
enemy, and the pleasing prospect of a sud- 
den victory! 


THE FEUD-FIXER 
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Chuckling his satisfaction at the turn 
events had taken, he tucked the notice into 
the bosom of his shirt. 

“ Used up only one ca’tridge on the old 
coyote this mornin’,” he gloated, shifting 
his Winchester to the other shoulder. “ She 
holds fifteen, but I reckin one less ’n that ’ll 
leave enough fer puttin’ up that notice 
whar she’ll stand out good and clear.” Then 
he grinned up at the sun, drew a ragged 
sleeve across his moistening forehead, and 
opined that it began to look “ like it might 
turn out to be a warmish day in Bluejay 
Cajon.” 

Intensified a few degrees, this was also 
the opinion of the manager of the Moun- 
tain House. Saunders’s weather-eye, dis- 
cerning the two figures disappearing toward 
the already warm and sultry atmosphere 
of Bluejay Cafion, detected indications of a 
torrid day in that vicinity. The heat- 
waves, he calculated, might reach even to 
the Mountain House; but it was none of his 
affair, this fanning of the elements. He had 
warned the stranger, and was blameless in 
the matter. 

He spent the rest of the forenoon in 
placid speculation. After lunch, he sought 
an easy chair, and tilted it comfortably 
against the wall on the shaded veranda. 
It would be a good half-hour before the 
stage would rattle up from the barn, to 
stop momentarily before its long trip down 
the dusty mountain road. It was the drowsy 
time of day, and he was soon enjoying 
his usual siesta. 





IV 


THE manager of the Mountain House 
awoke with a start that left him balanced 
in his tilted chair uncertainly. Before him, 
too astonishingly real for any dream, stood 
the two old mountaineers, raving and curs- 
ing incoherently. Each brandished a Win- 
chester, and each frantically waved a tat- 
tered sheet of paper. 

The sudden appearance of the hitherto 
implacable old enemies—both armed and 
with murder in their eyes, and yet both un- 
injured—was too much for the astonished 
Saunders. He half fell from his chair, 
righted himself, and backed against the 
wall. The bewildering mystery was beyond 
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all hope of a solution by means of any oral 
clue through the increasing babel. 

“What’s happened to you two old 
idiots?” he shouted. “Shut up! One of 
you—shut up!” 

More from a lack of breath than from 
a desire to comply, old Rip Littleton gradu- 
ally subsided wheezingly; but Rufe 
Tatem’s rasping voice continued queru- 
lously. 

“ That slick-lookin’ feller that was stop- 
pin’ here,” he panted, “claims we got no 
right to that thar land o’ ourn—tried to 
jump us—had old Rip, yere, put up one o’ 
these danged, lyin’, land-grabbin’ notices 
on my land—after he’d went an’ had me 
put one jist cxactly like it on old Rip’s 
property! 

“ Oh, he’s slick, all right! We chased him 
clean plumb over to Timber Ridge an’ 
down to the stage road on the other side. 
We come in to warn ye, an’ to show ye them 
two notices—all wrote out an’ reg’lar-look- 
in’—ye kin see fer y’self.” He thrust the 
notices into Saunders’s hands. ‘“ What 
does the writin’ say? That’s what we want 
to know.” Trembling with rage and curi- 
osity, he paused for breath. 

On close inspection the tattered “ land- 
grabbin’ notices” proved to be two con- 
fidential and identically worded messages 
to Saunders. By referring first to one and 
then to the other, he finally read, across 
several grimy rents, this explanation of.the 
day’s events: 

Dear SAUNDERS: 

The two reconciled enemies will probably ap- 
pear before you under the impression that I have 
tried to double-cross them, as I shall arrange to 


have each put up one of these alleged land-grab- 
bing notices on the other’s property. Being un- 
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able to read, they will bring both documents 
to you—united in a co:nmon bond of sympathy. 

As an overworked lawyer in search of mental 
recreation and a complete change from the usual 
grind, I am endeavoring to settle this regrettable 
disagreement to the mutual benefit of both con- 
testing parties, free, gratis, and for nothing but 
the restful change afforded. In addition to the 
mental recreation, I shall enjoy a brisk cross- 
country jaunt to meet the stage some miles be- 
low the Mountain House. Please put my valise 
aboard. 

You can pretend to read all this aloud, im- 
provising such land-grabbing language as, in your 
wisdom, seems best suited to promote enduring 
harmony between the two old settlers before you. 

Trusting that these— 


“Read ’em out loud!” interrupted the 
two fiery-eyed freeholders, with harmonious 
anxiety. 

What Saunders, “in his wisdom,” read 
aloud concerning faulty titles to the adjoin- 
ing quarter-sections in Bluejay Cafion was 
a marvel of extemporaneous deception, de- 
signed entirely in the interests of enduring 
peace and harmony. 

Later that season, wandering guests, re- 
turning hurriedly to the Mountain House 
from rash excursions into Bluejay Cafon, 
reported razorbacks and harmony abundant 
in that region; but the place was guarded, 
they complained, by two exceedingly vig- 
ilant old settlers, who had instituted a joint 
patrol of its borders with an earnestness of 
purpose extremely disconcerting and annoy- 
ing to strangers. 

On these harrowing occasions Saunders, 
with a knowing smile, would produce two 
tattered sheets of paper from his desk as 
testimonials of benefits received by a cer- 
tain shrewd feud-fixer; and as testimonials, 
also, of benefits forgot in Bluejay Cafion, 
and a friend appreciated—not at all. 





DAYS OF AUTUMN 


Because the birds are gone 
The interlacing boughs hold up their hands, 

And all their radiant vesture slips adown their limbs 
And lies upon the ground in scarlet bands, 

While the October wind chants forth its waiting hymns. 


Because my love is gone, 


All youth and valor, o’er the shining sands 
And o’er the lonely pathway of the solemn sea— 
I'll doff my rich attire and till my lands, 
The while my love looks back and comes again to me. 


Lucene L. Goodenow 




















Personal Recollections of 


Sir Herbert Tree 


By Percy Burton _ 
Who Was Sir Herbert’s General Manager in America 


HEN I saw Sir Herbert Tree off 

\ \ to Europe on a Spanish boat, a 

few weeks before his death, I did 
not expect to see him again. Even a 
cable of greeting from him on his arrival 
at Cadiz did not altogether reassure me. 
He always took life too strenuously, and 
wanted to live every moment of the time. 
He had little repose and less concentration. 

“ To every one is vouched.only a limited 
amount of concentration,” he said. 

To Tree life was a comedy, in which he 
always wanted to play the leading part. 

As we went to the steamer, I told him, 
apropos of submarines, that as he was sail- 
ing by a neutral line, if anything did hap- 
pen, he was sure of an apology. Sir Herbert 
laughed, but he was not happy. He feared 
the water, and had a horror of death. 

Tree had not been altogether happy in 
America, and he went home a disappointed 
man. He felt that he hadn’t made the hit 
he had expected here, and feared that he 
was losing his hold on the public on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Repeatedly he 
made up his mind to cut short his season 
and return, but something always happened 
to prevent it. No sooner had he made a 
contract than he would endeavor to cancel 
it—in vain. He tried to curtail his tour in 
“Henry VIII” and to abandon his New 
York production of “ Colonel Newcome.” 

Again and again he would ask his friends 
if they did not think that his absence was 
doing him harm in England, and it was 
vain to attempt to reassure him. One night 
at supper, shortly before he left, he was 
particularly insistent. I told him that at 
all events, on his return, he would have no 





difficulty in reinstating himself at the head 
of the active members of his profession. 

We talked of other things till two o’clock 
in the morning—he seldom retired earlier. 
When I met him again, some hours later, 
he said to me impetuously, as if it had been 
on his mind throughout the night: 

“That was an awful thing you said 
about ‘ reinstating’ myself last night, Bur- 
ton! So you really think I save lost 
ground at home!” 

Tree never forgot anything. He kept a 
quarto book of loose sheets of paper, on 
which he wculd jot down anything he 
wanted to remember, from an epigram or 
witticism to an appointment or address. 
He was never without the book, and re- 
garded it as the most valuable possession 
he had. On a steamer or train he would 
take me to his cabin or compartment, to 
read extracts from an article or speech that 
he had written. In constructing his in- 


-numerable speeches he would always use 


notes that he had entered in the book. He 
used to spend hours in preparing these 
addresses, often beginning with the perora- 
tion, which he regarded as all-important. 


SIR HERBERT AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER 


I remember one speech over which he 
took particular pains, spending the best 
part of several mornings, afternoons, and 
evenings—after the play—in its elabora- 
tion. It was to be delivered at Carnegie 
Hall. It was the afternoon of the women’s 
suffrage parade, and the streets were 
crowded. To get a little fresh air, he took 
a taxi through Central Park—“ his habit 
always of an afternoon ”—left some flowers 
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and his card for Mme. Bernhardt at the 
Mount Sinai Hospital, and got back to the 
Plaza in time to proceed to Carnegie Hall. 
In the elevator he met William Gillette, 
who was to speak at the same meeting. 

“Let me have a look at your speech. 
It may give me some pointers,” said Tree 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tt’s there!” said Gillette laconically, 
pointing to his head. 

As he walked to the hall, having found 
it impossible to get a taxi, Tree, while 
memorizing some points in his speech, 
dropped his eye-glasses, and they were shat- 
tered on the pavement. I hurried back to 
the Plaza to get another pair, and on 
arriving at Carnegie Hall I found the place 
entirely empty. I was told that the meet- 
ing had been dispersed on account of the 
crowds outside. Sir Herbert met Sir Gil- 
bert Parker on the empty stage, both 
prepared with speeches, and they burst into 
laughter. 

If the compliments and courtesies to 
which Tree thought he was entitled were 
not extended to him, he had no hesitation 
in asking for them. “ The chloroform of 
courtesy ” was a favorite phrase of his. 

His last appointment in America was on 
the committee of the Kitchener Memorial, 
and his last semipublic function was a lunch 
given in his honor by the Pilgrims, at the 
Bankers’ Club, where Ex-Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew made a speech that will long be 
remembered by those who heard it. Mr. 
Choate was unable to be present, but wrote 
a sympathetic note saying how highly he 
thought of Sir Herbert’s services in the 
Allied cause. Within a week or so Choate 
himself had passed away. 

I remember a similar function in honor 
of Sir Herbert by the Pilgrims the previous 
season, when Mr. Choate drove down in 
his automobile and picked up Sir Herbert 
and myself at the Plaza. As he went down 
Fifth Avenue, Tree inquired as to the 
reason for the crowded pavements. 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Choate, “ the people are 
only picking their teeth after lunch!” 

I remember several stories that were 
exchanged during the journey down-town. 
Tree recalled some experiences of Glad- 
stone, one in particular where some leaders 
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of the Liberal party had tried to get the 
“ Grand Old Man ” to denounce Parnell for 
his then generally unknown liaison with a 
certain lady. Gladstone, it seems, listened 
to the suggestion in silence, and then said, 
in a voice of thunder: 

“ Gentlemen, how dare you? I must ask 
you to withdraw. Never will I be a party 
to such infamy!” 

When his supporters had left the room, 
Gladstone turned to a certain peer who was 
present, and said: 

“ And the fools didn’t know that if Par- 
nell’s intrigue had become public property, 
he would have become the idol of the 
nation!” 


HIS VIEWS ON RELIGION AND ART 


Sir Herbert was never tired of saying he 
was “an opportunist.” His religion, as he 
himself said, was the “religion of human- . 
ity.” I remember with what curiosity, 
almost antagonistically agnostic, he ques- 
tioned the representative of a Christian 
Science paper who came to interview him. 
Tree was in one of his perverse moods 
that morning, in an “ ethical lethargy,” as 
he would term it, and it was difficult to get 
anything definite or committal from him. 
It was shortly after the production of 
“Colonel Newcome,” and he was keenly 
disappointed with his press-notices. 

“T read only the favorable criticisms,” 
he said, in reply to a question. “ English 
critics receive American plays and Ameri- 
can players with every courtesy. I am 
quite sure that this courtesy is reciprocated 
by American critics ”—this in Tree’s subtle 
vein of sarcasm. 

“ Swinburne said to me once,” said Sir 
Herbert, “ that his greatest ambition was 
to write a good play, but he knew that he 
couldn’t. The literary artist’s work is to 
cover so many pages of white paper with so 
much black ink, and for that he gets his 
reward. The dramatic artist’s task is ex- 
actly the opposite. He gets his effects, not 
by elaboration, but by throwing away, by 
expulsion, by epitomizing 1 situation in a 
word, a gesture, a glance. Naturally, it is 
somewhat disconcerting to a literary artist 
to find that the draniatic artist is forced to. 
tear up his literary efforts.” 














Sir Herbert Tree was a socialist at heart, 
but had no great sympathy with trade- 
unions, which he regarded as a hindrance 
to the artist. 

“In America,” he said, “I should be 
loath to put out a fire, for fear the firemen’s 
union should say I was interfering with 
their prerogative. I was almost assaulted 
once because I broke some minor rule per- 
taining to the proper unionized conduct of 
non-combatants on the stage. In the 
American theater, the man of property is 
subject to the will of the property-man.” 

Tree claimed that acting was on a level 
with oratory. 

“To impinge yourself on your audience 
is essential in acting,” he said. “It is the 
same with the orator. As Gladstone said, 
‘ The work of the orator is cast in the mold 
offered by the mind of his hearers. It is 
an influence principally received from his 
audience, so to speak, in vapor, which he 
pours back upon them in fluid.’ ” 


THE SHADOW OF THE WORLD WAR 


Sir Herbert was frequently asked if there 
were many slackers among the English 
actors on the American stage. When 
America went into the war he found a 
caustic reply to that question. 

“ Are there many slackers among Ameri- 
can actors?” he would ask in return. 

Tree considered it but natural that the 
classic drama, in common with all other 
arts, should be in abeyance during the war. 

“ Art,” he expressed it, “ cannot flourish 
in blood. It is essentially a pastime of 
peace. It can only flourish in repose.” 

Light comedy and revues hold sway, he 
added, because “ we try to forget the hor- 
rors of the day in the frivolities of the 
night. Shakespeare is, for the time being, 
under a war-cloud. Nor is one curious as 
to serious music or pictorial art, or the art 
of the sculptor. What occupations would 
there be to-day for Benvenuto Cellini but 
to chase designs on explosive shells? 

“ To-day,” he went on, “ we all realize 
our huge insignificance. We feel that there 
is something more important than our 
ourselves, and that is our nation. There is 
something more important than our nation, 
and that is the world. There is something 
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more important than the present, and that 
is the future. For that future we are fight- 
ing. With the advent of peace, art will 
once more come into its own.” 

Tree had, however, more of the poet 
than the philosopher in his nature, and he 
had more than a touch of the visionary, 
together with a peculiarly alert and sympa- 
thetic mind. 

“We are in a period of transition,” he 
said, some time before the present war 
began; “and out of the very danger of 
giving power to the people may arise the 
universal peace. People may draw closer 
the bonds of the brotherhood of man; and, 
guided by the new light and restrained by 
the higher education, is it not possible that 
the workmen of the world will join in a 
bloodless revolution and cry: ‘We will 
have no more wars’?” 

As for war being a necessary evil. and 
keeping the race strong, Sir Herbert de- 
clined to admit such a necessity or argu- 
ment, and pointed to the Jews as an ex- 
ample of peaceful achievement in commerce 
and the arts. And Tree had, of course, 
Jewish blood in his veins. 

“ Blood is thicker than water,” he said, 
“ but gold is thicker than blood!” 


SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Tree rather prided himself upon his in- 
genuousness znd naiveté, which he culti- 
vated. He liked to be considered a child 
at heart. 

“Tt is not every one to whom is given 
the capacity of always remaiaing a child,” 
he said, “ but it should be the desideratum 
of every artist to cultivate and retain it.” 

“ To be oneself is the greatest luxury in 
the world, and I am bound to say it is the 
most expensive,” was another of his 
sayings. 

And Tree was a spendthrift in money 
and brains. To some one who was, he 
thought, inclined to get the better of him 
in business, he said apologetically, with 
that underlying sarcasm that he concealed 
so skilfully: 

“T am so prodigal in my amiabilities— 
you had better see my attorney!” 

Tree loved an epigram more than he 
cared for money, and carefully developed 
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his facility and felicity in this direction. 
He spoke of “the luxury of scorn,” and 
once said: 

“Out of our large scorn we weave our 
little epigrams.” 

His epigrams were varied both in merit 
and style, according to circumstance, and 
often patterned after Oscar Wilde, whom 
he knew well. In fact, Tree knew every- 
body who was anybody—he made a point 
of it—and everybody who was anybody 
knew Tree. He saw to that! He was a 
very generous host, and nothing pleased 
him better than to entertain. He did it on 
the grand scale on which he loved to do 
everything. 

“Let’s have a little party,” he would 
say, if any occasion offered itself. “ Whom 
shall we invite?” 
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And out would come the black book, and — 


a list of names would be gone through. I, 
who had no love for society after a day’s 
hard work, would excuse myself, and so 
missed many an interesting meeting, though 
I frequently enjoyed a téte-a-téte with Sir 
Herbert alone in New York. To Tree, 
wine was “a mental bath,” and he was 
fond of the description of the man who 
went.on an “ alcoholiday,” which he either 
heard from or told to his kindred spirit, 
Mr. Patrick Francis Murphy, at their last 
little supper-party. 

Tree was no snob. He was persona grata 
everywhere, and his particular pleasure 
on going out in the morning was to stop 
and have a chat with the burly Irish com- 
missionnaire in front of the hotel, telling 
him what had happened the night before, 
what he had said in a speech, or repeating 
a new bon mot. 

“The snobbery of what Americans call 
the ‘ highbrows’ is perhaps the most fear- 
some snobbery of all,” Tree once said. 
“ Not all people who are gifted with intel- 
lect have the saving grace of intelligence. 
Many lack that tolerance which is charac- 
teristic of all great and noble minds. 
Kindness is the crowning triumph.” 

“ A man is not always what he appears 
to his valet,” he said at another time. “ He 
often finds his truest expression in his 
work. A great man will often appear un- 
interesting and commonplace in real life.” 
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But Tree was never uninteresting and 
commonplace. “A first-rate man may not 
do second-rate things well,” he once wrote. 
He would have made a great diplomat, and 
was proud of his resemblance to Asquith. 
He was obviously flattered when I sug- 
gested that he ought to take up a political 
career. 

One of his favorite little pen-and-ink 
sketches was one showing the resemblance 
between Irving and Disraeli. He had a 
great admiration for the latter, but he had 
too often been a victim of the former’s 
vitriolic wit to like Irving. In his latter 
days, however, Tree was inclined to be a. 
little more generous, and was almost per- 
suaded to admit that Henry Irving was a 
great man, if not a great actor. 


FAINT PRAISE FROM SIR HENRY 


Tree’s favorite story of Irving was how 
they were boon companions one night, and 
the latter indulged a little too freely in a 
“mental bath,” with the result that Tree 
had great difficulty in getting him to his 
London apartment in Stratton Street, 
whither he took him in a cab. Irving, 
according to Tree, was too far gone to do 
more than adjure him to “Hold up the 
oriflamme, my boy! Hold up the ori- 
flamme!” at infrequent intervals, but at last 
Tree got him to bed. 

The next day, it appears, Irving said, 
in discussing Sir Herbert with a friend: 

“H-m, yes, nice chap, Tree—pity he 
drinks!” 

Tree, however, never forgave Irving for 
some very caustic remarks and some more 
caustic silences in regard to his perform- 
ances. Once, after a long absence, Irving 
had been to see Tree in a play in which an 
actor named Allan was playing the small 
part of a servant. On his opinion being 
asked subsequently about the performance 
in general, and perhaps Tree’s in particular, 
Irving said: 

“ Yes, very interesting. Allan immense!” 

On another occasion Irving was per- 
suaded to see Tree’s production of Stephen 
Phillips’s “ Herod,” in which there was only 
one scene—a picture of great magnificence, 
with wonderful steps leading up to the 
throne. At the close of the performance 





























they met on the stage, and Irving spoke of 
politics, the weather, everything except the 
play—to Trec’s annoyance. At last he put 
a leading question to Sir Henry, but the 
only comment he could elicit was: 

“ Magnificent steps, Tree! Magnificent 
steps!” : 

But Tree was fond of telling a good story 
against himself, if it were not too good—or 
bad. He would repeat what the late W. S. 
Gilbert said, when Tree came off in a 
certain play, looking very hot and perspir- 
ing profusely, and asked the humorist how 
he had acted: 

“ Well, Tree, your skin acts well!” 

Another time, when Tree asked Gilbert 
if he had time to grow a mustache before 
he played a certain part, the latter said: 

“ Oh, yes, Tree, you have time to grow a 
very large mustache before you'll be able 
to play that part!” 

But I never heard Tree tell W. S. Gil- 
bert’s reply, when asked how he liked Tree’s 
Hamlet that it was “ funny without being 
vulgar.” Sir John Hare told me that the 
phrase originated with his own son, Gilbert 
Hare, at a luncheon at his house, where 
W. S. Gilbert was present, and liked the 
epigram so much that he appropriated it. 


SOME UF TREE’S OWN EPIGRAMS 


Tree himself, like a literary Autolycus, 
was at times a “ picker-up of unconsidered 
trifles,” to which he gave an epigrammatic 
finish all his own. Usually, however, his 
ideas were his own. 

“T can’t make love to the tune of that 
squeaky violin,” he said, when rehearsing 
“Colonel Newcome” in New York re- 
cently. “What I want is the matronly 
yearning of a cello!” 

“ We can’t all be given the sturdy virtues 
of the trombone” was another musical 
simile of his. 

Tree liked to give away his books aad 
liked to see them being read—even by 
ambitious and artful members of his com- 
pany. He liked to hear them praised, too, 
for he had serious ambitions as a writer, 
and would always agree as to their excel- 
lent qualities. But, a spice of egotism 
notwithstanding, Tree’s humor never failed 
him. I remember, for instance, how much 
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amused he was when Claude Beerbohm, his 
nephew, came up behind him at a station 
bookstall, where he was standing, and asked 
the vendor for “Thoughts and After- 
thoughts,” by Tree. On the way to the 
train, the irrepressible Claude accosted a 
newsboy and asked him for “ Nothing 
Matters,” by the same author. 

Sir Herbert was very proud of the liter- 
ary gift of his daughter Iris. He never 
tired of reading her poetry to his friends 
and drawing attention to its imagery and 
other fine qualities. It was the last thing 
he read to while away the time before his 
steamer left New York. 

After his daughter married, Tree became 
more and more lonely in America. He dis- 
liked above all things to be alone. 

“Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me!” he 
would reiterate even the last thing at night, 
as if he feared to be by himself. One could 
almost believe the story told of him in 
London, that as he drove through one -of 
the parks in a hansom, he put his hand up 
through the aperture and said: 

“ Cabby, come and sit inside with me—I 
feel so lonely!” 

One of his peculiarities was that he could 
sleep anywhere and for almost any period. 
At the theater, if he had a wait of ten or 
fifteen minutes, and if no one was calling 
on him, he would tell his dresser that he 
would take a littie rest, and would fall 
asleep till the time came to go on and pick 
up his cue. At a musical comedy in New 
York I have known him to complain bit- 
terly of having been recommended to see 
such a silly piece, and then to close his eyes 
and slumber placidly through its noisiest 
orgies. He went to sleep in a motor-car on 
a New York election night, even though he 
had a charming lady as a fellow passenger. 

Tree was never tired of the fair sex, 
which was always a source of inexhaustible 
inspiration and entertainment to him. He 
told me that women were far more intelli- 
gent than men. It was quite appropriate 





that the last piece he chose for production 
was “ The Great Lover,” for the title-réle 
would have suited Tree’s temperament to 
the life. 

Sir Herbert told me that a beautiful 
woman had once said to him: 
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“ What would you do if I threw myself 
into your arms?” 

And Tree said that he replied: 

“ Madam, courtesy would forbid what 
gallantry would demand.” 

One of Tree’s favorite references was to 
the satisfaction of being “ indiscreet with 
discretion ”—a phrase that is very nearly 
a translation of a famous line of Horace. 





To be indiscreet with discretion, to be gay 
without being flippant, to be serious without 
being earnest—is not this the philosophy of life? 


Sir Herbert said to me more than once: 

“T hate people with tact—people who 
go about always pretending to be some- 
thing else than what they really are.” 


A MAN OF RESTLESS ACTIVITY 


Sir Herbert seemed to regard all Ameri- 
cans as from Missouri, and to think that 
he must “ show them.” This, I believe, to 
some extent accounted for his ceaseless 
activities both on and off the stage. He 
was never content with the part he was 
playing. He always wanted to appear in 
something else. That is the reason why he 
was not financially more successful than 
he was, at all events in America. Had he 
stuck to his guns in “Henry VIII,” he 
would have doubled his profits on his first 
New York season and quadrupled the re- 
sults on the road; but change, constant 
change, was necessary to Tree. 

Restless to a degree himself, he gave 
little rest to those surrounding him; and 
his own life was undoubtedly shortened by 
nervous strain. He aged perceptibly during 
his visits to America, but, though fre- 
quently warned to take life and his work 
easier, he either wouldn’t or couldn’t—the 
latter, I think. No brain could stand the 
strain he put upon his mental energies. 
Yet he would never relax, and seemed hap- 
piest when in harness. 

The members of his company loved him, 
for he was kindness and consideration per- 
sonified. To servants he was always a 
most generous master. He was fond of 
children, and if there were any in the com- 
pany he would amuse himself by playing 
little tricks with them. In “ Henry VIII,” 
for instance, he used to frighten the page 
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boys by hiding behind the scenery just 
before it was time for him to go on, making 
the boys think that he was going to miss 
his entrance. Then, when he came off, he 
would send out for a box of chocolates for 
each of them. 

He was vesy careless with his belongings, 
and even with his money, which he would 
leave lying about. He would invite a lot 
of people—the more, the merrier—to lunch, 
dinner, or supper, and would have to bor- 
row a bill to tip the waiter. The check for 
the meal he would sign, even in a strange 
hotel or restaurant, and often he had to 
explain his identity. Sometimes a cosmo- 
politan waiter from London remembered 
him, to his grateful relief; but sometimes 
his carelessness led to embarrassments. 

A great height always made Tree dizzy. 
When he was doing the motion-picture of 
“ The Old Folks at Home,” in California, 
he had to go up the mountains by motor 
for a three-hcurs’ run, much to his distaste, 
for the road was steep and looked danger- 
ous. There were three cars in all, and, to 
avoid the dust, they began speeding as if 
to break records. Tree became very ner- 
vous as they turned the edge of sharp 
corners and gave him a bird’s-eye view of 
yawning chasms hundreds of feet in depth. 
When they stopped for a few minutes, he 
called his man aside. 

“ Have you five dollars?” he asked. 

The money having been produced, Sir 
Herbert slipped it into the chauffeur’s hand 
with a request for a more moderate pace, 
and for the rest of the journey his car 
trailed far behind the others. 

“Thank Heaven, there are no more 
mountains!” he said when he got to Santa 
Monica, and went off with Mr. Nat Good- 
win to lunch on the pier. 

Tree’s cinematograph experiences, I have 
reason to know, were by no means an ‘un- 
mixed joy to him, though the two motion- 
pictures in which he appeared netted him 
about a hundred thousand dollars, while 
“ Macbeth,” though an artistic success, can 
hardly have been a financial one. Still, 
that would not worry Sir Herbert; who had 
a lordly disdain of money and expense of 
any kind. He was a prince at heart and a 
democrat by nature. 






























The Queen of Psalissa’ 


BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 


Author of “ Spanish Gold,” 


N 1914 very few of us had ever heard of 
the island of Psalissa. Even now—I 
am writing in the spring of 1917—the 

public is badly informed about the events 
which gave the island a certain importance 
in the history of the war. 

A couple of months ago I asked a well- 
known press-clipping agency to supply me 
with a collection of all references to Psalissa 
which had appeared in our newspapers. I 
received a single short paragraph from a 
society weekly. It ran thus: 


Is it true that our new minister for Balkan 
problems has a curious story to tell about a cer- 
tain island in the Mediterranean, and is there a 
lady in the case? 


The minister referred to is, of course, 
Sir Bartholomew Bland-Potterton. The 
island must be Psalissa. It is a clear proof, 
if proof is required, of the efficiency of our 
press censorship that this should be the 
only reference to the island in any news- 
paper in the course of three years. 

Such knowledge as the public now 
possesses has come to it not through news- 
papers, but by way of gossip. Sir Bar- 
tholomew sometimes talks, and the words 
of a man in his position are repeated in the 
smoking-rooms of clubs, around tea-tables, 
and elsewhere. Unfortunately, gossip of 
this kind is most unreliable. The tendency 
is to exaggerate the picturesque parts of 
the story and to misinterpret motives. 

It is slanderous, for instance, to suggest 
that Sir Bartholomew was in any way-at- 
tracted by the lady who bore the title of 
Queen of Psalissa. He never spoke to her 
or even saw her. His interest in the Psalissa 
affair was that of a patriotic statesman. 
He told me this himself. 


“General John Regan,” etc. 


It was Sir Bartholomew who drew my 
attention to a monograph on the island of 
Psalissa written by Professor Homer Gel- 
des, of Pearmount University, Pennsyl- 
vania. The book was published ten years 
ago, but has never been widely read. I am 
indebted to it for the following information: 

The name of Psalissa is derived from a 
Greek word wkich means an arched viaduct. 
It is appropriate enough. The island, 
according to the maps published in the 
book, appears to be a kind of roof sup- 
ported by the walls of caverns. It is 
possible that the professor, in making his 
maps, has exaggerated this peculiarity. He 
was naturally anxious to justify his deriva- 
tion of the name. But there are certainly 
many caves under the fields and vineyards 
of Psalissa. 

There is one excellent natural harbor— 
a bay about a mile wide, on the south coast 
of the island. It is protected from heavy 
seas by a reef of rock, a natural break- 
water which stretches across, and almost 
blocks, the entrance of the bay. 

In the chapter on “ Ethnography ” I find 
that the people are of a mixed race. A 
Psalissan, I gather, might boast with equal 
truth of being a Greek, a Turk, a Slav, or 
an Italian. His skull is dolichocephalic. His 
facial angle—but it is better for any one 
interested in these points to read Professor 
Geldes’s book for himself. 

No regular census has ever been made on 
the island; but in 1907 there were forty- 
three inhabitants. The number has prob- 
ably increased since then. 

The principal industries are set down, 
rather grandiloquently, as agriculture and 
fishing. A small quantity of poor wine is 
made by the inhabitants for their own use. 


* Cosyright, 1917, by George A. Birmingham 
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The religion of these islanders, like their 
race, is mixed. It seems to consist of some 
vague pagan beliefs and the observance of 
a few Christian ceremonies. The people 
are not in any way bigoted. Their priest- 
hood—if it can be called a priesthood—is 
patriarchal. There are no taxes, no police, 
no courts of justice, no regular laws—in- 
deed, no government, though the island is, 
or was, part of the kingdom of Megalia. 

My friend Gorman, who spent some time 
there, says that Psalissa was a delightful 
place to live until the great powers discov- 
ered its existence; but I do not quote Gor- 
man as a reliable authority on a question 
of this kind. He is an Irishman, member of 
Parliament for Upper Offaly, and therefore 
naturally at home on an island with no 
government. There are people who prefer 
to live under settled conditions, who like 
paying taxes, who appreciate policemen. It 
is not likely that they would have been 
happy on Psalissa three years ago. They 
certainly would not like to live there now. 

It is scarcely necessary to add—any one 
who possesses an atlas can find this out for 
himself—that Psalissa lies forty-seven miles 
southeast of the nearest point of the Mega- 
lian coast, and thus occupies a position 
of supreme strategic importance. Sir Bar- 
tholomew kindly allows me to quote him on 
this subject. I took down the words he 
used and read them over to him afterward. 

“The power,” he said, “ which controls 
the Near East controls the world. The 
power which dominates the Syrenian Sea 
holds the Near East in its grasp. The 
island of Psalissa is the keystone of the 
Syrenian Sea. The German dream of world 
power depends, at the last analysis, on the 
use of the island of Psalissa as a submarine 
base.” 

This reads like a quotation from a polit- 
ical speech. It is nothing of the sort. Sir 
Bartholomew always talks in that way. He 
made this statement to me yesterday eve- 
ning after dinner, when I told him that I 
had undertaken to write the story of recent 
events in the island. Coming from a man 
like Sir Bartholomew, admittedly the great- 
est living authority on all Near Eastern 
questions, the pronouncement justifies the 
writing of this narrative. 
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Whether I am the man to attempt the 
work is another question. Gorman— 
Michael Gorman, M. P.—would no doubt 
do it better. Though he has no financial 
interests in the island, he was mixed up in 
its affairs, and knows a great deal about 
them. But Gorman will not do it. He 
says, perhaps truly, that there is no money 
in histories of recent events. 

William Peter Donovan paid heavily for 
his knowledge of Psalissa, and is certainly 
entitled to such credit as may be won by 
writing a history of the recent troubles. 
But Donovan has devoted his later years 
to the cult of indolence, and he suffers 
from disordered action of the heart. 

Miss Daisy Donovan—I prefer to use 
her original name—might have given us a 
picturesque account of the events in which 
she played the leading part. But she is 
now very fully occupied with more personal 
affairs. 

Lieutenant-Commander Phillips, R.N.R., 
is barred by professional regulations from 
writing the story, and in any case he had 
no direct knowledge of the beginning of it. 

King Konrad Karl I of Megalia knows 
most of the facts, but it is doubtful whether 
the British public would tolerate a book 
from the pen of a man who is legally an. 
alien enemy. 

I have, at all events, leisure to devote to 
the work, and I have heard the story from 
the lips of those chiefly concerned. They 
have allowed me to question them on vari- 
ous points, and placed all, or almost all, 
they knew at my disposal. 


II 


Konrap Kart I began to reign over 
Megalia in 1908. He obtained the throne 
through the good offices of his uncle, who 
wanted to get rid of him. 

Konrad Karl, at that time a prince, was 
the hero of several first-rate scandals and 
had the reputation of being the most irre- 
pressible blackguard of royal blood in all 
Europe. He was a perpetual source of 
trouble in the imperial court. Gorman says 
that the emperor pushed him on to the 
vacant throne in the hope that the Mega- 
lians would assassinate him. They gener- 
ally did assassinate their kings, and would 























no doubt have cut the throat of Konrad 
Karl I if he had not left the country hur- 
riedly after reigning two years. 

As a king in exile, Konrad Karl made a 
tour of the central European courts, staying 
as long as he could in each. He was never 
allowed to stay very long, because of Mme. 
Corinne Ypsilante. This lady had shared 
with him the palace, but not the throne, 
of Megalia. She accompanied him in his 
flight and subsequent wanderings. 

In these democratic days grand dukes, 
kings, and even emperors must have some 
regard for appearances, if they wish to keep 
their positions. It is painfully necessary to 
avoid open and flagrant scandal. Mme. 
Corinne was a lady who showed wherever 
she was. It was impossible to conceal her. 
Konrad Kar! did not even try. 

Some time in 1912 or 1913 he arrived, 
still accompanied by madame, in London. 
His reputation, and hers, had preceded him. 
English society did not receive him warmly. 

He occupied a suite of rooms at Beau- 
fort’s, the expensive and luxurious hotel 
which is the London home of foreign royal- 
ties and American millionaires. Kings, I 
suppose, can hold out longer than ordinary 
men without paying their bills. Konrad 
Karl was in low water financially. His 
private fortune was small. Mme. Corinne 
had no money of her own, though she had 
jewels. Perhaps Mr. Beaufort—if the 
proprietor of the hotel is indeed a Mr. 
Beaufort—makes enough money out of the 
millionaires to enable him to entertain 
impecunious kings. 

My friend Gorman made the acquain- 
tance of Konrad Karl early in 1913. Gor- 
man is a man who lives comfortably, very 
much more comfortably than he could if he 
had no resources except the beggarly four 
hundred pounds a year which his country 
pays him as.a reward for his popularity 
with the people of Upper Offaly. He 
makes money in various ways. His jour- 
nalistic work brings him in a few hundreds 
a year. Enterprises of a commercial or 
financial kind add very considerably to his 
income. 

In 1913 he was interested in the Near 
Eastern Wine-Growers’ Association, a limit- 
ed-liability company which aimed at mak- 
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ing money by persuading the British public 


to drink Greek wine. He heard of Konrad 
Karl, and at once invited that monarch to 
become one of the directors of the com- 
pany. Konrad Karl was not a Greek, and 
his country did not produce wine which 
any one except a Megalian could drink. 
His value to Gorman lay in the fact that 
there was not another limited-liability com- 
pany in all England which had a king on 
its board of directors. 

One of the least objectionable of the 
wines which Gorman’s company sold was 
put on the market as Vino Regalis. The 
advertisements hinted, without actually 
stating, that the king had succeeded in 
carrying off a thousand dozen bottles of 
this wine out of the royal cellars when he 
fled from his subjects in Megalia. 

The bottles in which Vino Regalis was 
sold had yards of gold foil wrapped round 
their necks. They were in their way quite 
as splendid and obtrusive as Mme. Corinne 
was in hers. I always think that Gorman 
must have had the lady before his eyes 
when he arranged the get-up of that wine. 

The company prospered for a while, 
until the public became aware of the 
quality of the wine sold. Then came a 
collapse; but Gorman did pretty well out 
of it. The king also did pretty well. He 
drew fees as a director, a special honorarium 
in recognition of the value of his titlke—and 
his share of the profits. The profits were 
large, but he spent all he got as he received 
it. Mme. Corinne is an expensive lady, 
and the king was just as badly off after the 
collapse of the company as he had been 
before he became a director. 

He consulted Gorman about his future. 
This was a very wise thing to do. Gorman 
probably knows more ways of making 
money than any man in London. 

The consultation—the true starting-point 
of the story of Psalissa—took place in one 
of the king’s rooms at Beaufort’s. Mme. 
Corinne was not there. She had, I think, 
gone to the opera. Gorman and the king 
dined well, as men do who can command 
the services of the chef at Beaufort’s. The 
wine they drank was not Vino Regailis. 

After dinner they sat in front of a fire. 
Brandy and coffee were on a small table set 
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between their chairs. They smoked large 
and excellent cigars. 

“ My friend,” said the king, “I find 
myself in a tight place. I am, as the 
English say, broke like a stone.” 

The king prided himself on his mastery 
of that esoteric English by which the mem- 
bers of various sets, smart, sporting, and 
others, conceal the meaning of what they 
say from outsiders, and especially from 
foreigners who have acquired their knowl- 
edge of our language by painful study of 
dictionaries and grammars. 

“Since the wine company went on the 
burst,” continued the king, “I have not a 
stiver, not a red cent, not in all my pockets 
the price of one accursed drink!” 

“ If I might venture to advise you, sir—” 
said Gorman. 

“ Advise? Certainly advise. But drop, 
or, as you say in England, knock down 
calling me ‘sir.’ I am no longer a king. I 
resign. I abdicate. I chuck up the sponge 
of royalty. What the deuce, my dear Gor- 
man, is the good of being a king when there 
are no shekels?” 

“]T shouldn’t do that, if I were you,” 
said Gorman. “ After all, royalty is an 
asset. A title like that—kings aren’t at all 
common, you know— is worth money in the 
market.” 

The king drank a glass of brandy with 
an air of great dejection. 

“In what market? Who will buy?” 

“ Well,” said Gorman, “I suppose you 
might marry. -There must be lots of 
wealthy girls who would like to be called 
queen.” 

The king leaned: forward and smacked 
Gorman heartily on the knee. 

“You have hit the business end of the 
nail!” he said. “I am ready.. I shall 
marry. Produce the lady, or, as you say in 
England, cough her up!” 

Gorman had not expected this prompt 
and enthusiastic approval of his suggestion. 
He had no list of heiresses in his pocket. 

“ But,” he said, “there’s Mme. Ypsi- 
lante.” 

“ Corinne is reasonable,” said the king. 
“T should not, of course, show my cold 
shoulder to Corinne. She would share the 
loot—she and I together.” 
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Gorman knew that the king was a black- 
guard entirely without principle or honor; 
but this proposal startled him. 

“T have it!” said the king. “ Something 
has happened—no, occurred to me. There 
is in this hotel at this moment an American, 
an oof-bird, a king of dollars.” 

“ Donovan?” 

Gorman knew Donovan pretty well, as 
indeed he knew all wealthy Irish-Ameri- 
cans. It was Gorman’s business to cross 
the Atlantic from time to time to get money 
for the support of the Irish party. 

“There is a daughter,” said the king. 
“| have not put eyes on her. She may be 
—but it does not matter what she is. I 
shall still have Corinne. The American 
oof-girl may have the eyes of a pig. I do 
not care!” 

It is not easy to shock Gorman. Indeed, 
I should have said beforehand that it was 
impossible to shock him; but I have his 
assurance that Konrad Karl did it. It is 
true that Gorman himself had suggested 
marriage to the king as a way out of his 
difficulties; but marriage with an unnamed 
and unknown heiress is one thing. The 
king’s plan, frankly worked out, for irisult- 
ing and robbing a girl whom Gorman knew 
personally, was quite a different matter. 

Miss Daisy Donovan was a bright-faced, 
clear-eyed, romantic-souled girl. She had 
finished her course of study in one of the 
universities of the middle West without 
becoming a cultivated prig. In spite of the 
fact that history, economics, emasculated 
philosophy, and a kind of intellectual com- 
plexion-cream called literature had been 
smeared all over her by earnest professors, 
she had never learned to take herself, life, 
or society at all seriously. She had all the 
vitality which gives American women their 
singular charm, and none of the appalling 
earnestness of high endeavor which some- 
times leads even very charming women into 
repulsive kinds of foolishness. The thought 
of a marriage between Miss Daisy and 
King Konrad Karl—with Mme. Ypsilante 
in the near background—affected Gorman 
with a feeling of physical nausea. 

The king possessed a certain capacity 
for sympathy. He guessed something of 
what was in Gorman’s mind. 
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“ After all,” he said, “she would be a 
queen. It is something. You have said so 
yourself, my friend. You cannot have an 
omelette without the sacrifice of an egg. 
But I see—lI see very plainly that you do 
not wish me to marry the Donovan oof-girl. 


You will not back me up. Good! I back 
down. I bear no malice. I wish you suc- 
cess. I shali eat cake at your wedding 


without envy. To you the American with 
pig’s eyes—yes, I am sure she has pig’s 
eyes. To me Corinne. To which of us 
happiness—eh, my friend?” 

Gorman felt that it would be perfectly 
impossible to convince the king that he had 
no wish to marry Miss Daisy or her 
fortune. 

“ All right!” he said. “ Leave it at that, 
if you like.” 

“T have left it,” said the king, “ at that, 
precisely at that, though I do not like it 
at all.” 

“And now,” said Gorman, “let’s get 
back to your own affairs. You say that 
you're in a tightish place just for the 
moment?” 

“ T am in a black hole,” said the king. 

“ Why not go back to the emperor? He 
must do something for you. After all, he’s 
your uncle. He can’t let you go under alto- 
gether. Of course, you'll have to eat 
humble-pie, do the repentant prodigal, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“T should with gladness eat any pie— 
even pie made of the fatted calf of the 
prodigal; but—there is Corinne. The em- 
peror regards Corinne very much, my dear 
Gorman, as you regard me. I do not 
complain. You and the emperor are no 
doubt right. You hit your nails on the 
head, both of you, when you say of Corinne 
and me, ‘ They are blackguards.’ But I 
prefer Corinne and no veal pie to veal pie 
and no Corinne. Yes, my friend, I choose 
Corinne every time!” 

I have met King Konrad Karl once or 
twice, and of course I have heard a good 
deal about him. He is unquestionably a 
scoundrel; but I agree with Gorman that 
he is a frank, and therefore an attractive, 
scoundrel. Besides, his fidelity to Corinne 
is a redeeming feature, perhaps the only 
redeeming feature of his character. 


Gorman, if not a blackguard, is at all 
events an adventurer, and therefore kin to 
the king. He saw the impossibility of lead- 
ing Corinne to the foot of the imperial 
throne; and he felt that, after all, the king 
was right from his own point of view. 
Corinne was more desirable than many 
fatted calves. He cast about for some other 
way out of the difficult position. 

“We might,” he said, “ make something 
out of Megalia.” 

“ Nothing!” said the king. “I know 
Megalia. It is a one-dog country: There 
is nothing in it. I have tried it, and I 
know.” 

“We might start a Megalian Develop- 
ment Company,” said Gorman. 

“A company, perhaps,” said the king; 
“but development of Megalia, never!” 

“ T was not thinking of actually develop- 
ing it. That would be the company’s busi- 
ness afterward. Not that it will be easy 
to start the company. It won’t. Nobody 
knows anything about the place.” 

“ That is our best chance,” said the king. 
“Tf any one did know Megalia, the com- 
pany would be—what is it you say?—a 
‘scrub-down ’—no, a ‘wash-up.’ Ah, I 
have it—a washout!” 

“You’d grant concessions, I suppose?” 
suggested Gorman. 

“I do not know exactly what a conces- 
sion means,” said the king; “ but if any 
one will pay for it, I will give them per- 
mission to make the people of Megalia into 
sausages and kidneys. Believe me, my 
friend, that is the only development of 
which the Megalians are capable. They 
are pigs. Gadarene pigs!” 

“We won’t suggest that in the pros- 
pectus,” said Gorman. “Our company, if 
we ever get it started, must be humanita- 
rian, altruistic. I’m not sure that it ought 
not to be a little religious. Mission of 
civilization—that’s the note to strike!” 

“ And you expect to make money out of 
—out of that? Out of what you teach in 
your schools for Sunday?” 

“It’s just exactly out of that that money 
is made.” 

“The English,” said the king, “are a 
great people, very wonderful! You—even 
you, my friend, who are not English, but 
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Irish—you will not let me marry because of 
Corinne. You wish me to eat humble-pie 
while poor Corinne goes hungry, and yet 
you will mak- money out of a company for 
reforming the people of Megalia, making 
them civilized, Christian—a thing that is 
not at all possible—ever, in any way! Tell 
me, my friend, could you not start a com- 
pany to develop, reform, improve Corinne 
and me? Believe me, it would be easier!” 


Ill 


GorMAN realized that the development 
of Megalia was not an enterprise likely to 
attract the British capitalist. Still, all 
things are possible in the business of com- 
pany-promoting. 

+ He set to work to collect what informa- 
‘tion he could about the country. The 
library of the House of Commons was 
useless to him. Megalia is the only country 
in the world about which no official reports 
have ever been published. A belief existed, 
among certain city men interested in mining 
speculation, that there was copper in the 
mountains of Megalia; but no one had any 
exact information on the subject. 

Longwood, the Balkan correspondent of 
the New York press, was in London at this 
time, and Gorman got hold of him. He 
had little to say about Megalia except that 
all the inhabitants are brigands. 

Steinwitz, managing director of the Syre- 
nian Sea Steam Navigation Company, pro- 
fessed to be interested in Megalia. He was 
certainly interested in the fact that Gorman 
was making inquiries about the country. 
“fe said that there were no harbors or 
possible ports of call on the Megalian coast. 

“ Nothing,” he said, “ can be done with 
that country—nothing at all. There is no 
trade, no traffic of any kind, and there 
cannot be. If there were anything to be 
done in Megalia we should have had a 
steamer going there. Our ships pass the 
coast, but they do not call—never!” 

This interview, curiously enough, was the 
one thing which gave Gorman any hope. 
Steinwitz was plainly anxious to discourage 
inquiries about Megalia; and Steinwitz had 
the reputation of being a very astute man. 

Gorman tabulated the information he had 
acquired. After some thought he produced 
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a few notes on Megalia which might be 
embodied in a plausible prospectus. 

First, a Megalian Development Com- 
pany would have a clear field and no com- 
petition to face. Gorman felt that this was 
a fair deduction from the fact that nobody 
knew anything definite about the country. 

Second, the mineral wealth of Megalia is 
untapped. Nobody had ever taken any 
copper from the mountains, but nobody 
denied that it was there. It was therefore 
fair to say that the mineral wealth of the 
country was untapped. 

Third, the inhabitants are energetic and 
enterprising, a vigorous and courageous 
race. Sluggards and decadents, so Gorman 
felt, do not become brigands. 

That was all the material Gorman had to 
work with, except the one fact, which could 
not be published, that Steinwitz, the direc- 
tor of a German shipping company with 
headquarters in London, did not want 
public attention turned to Megalia. The 
floating of a company, even if the king 
offered every concession, did not seem a 
hopeful enterprise. 

Gorman did not, in the end, attempt to 
form that company. A second dinner at 
Beaufort’s showed him another way of 
saving the unfortunate King Konrad Karl 
from ruin. This time the invitation came 
from Mr. Donovan. 

The Donovans occupied one of the best 
suites of rooms in that sumptuous hotel. 
The old gentleman had the satisfaction of 
stretching himself in beautifully uphol- 
stered chairs and dropping cigar-ashes on 
highly gilt tables. He was suffering—so he 
believed—from disordered action of the 
heart, induced by the toil and excitement 
of making a large fortune. 

Several doctors had agreed in recom- 
mending complete rest and quiet. Mr. 
Donovan was convinced that rest and quiet 
would be pleasant as well as beneficial. He 
left Butte, Montana, where such things are 
certainly not to be found, and sought them 
in London. 

For a time he believed he had found 
them. He sat all day in his room at Beau- 
fort’s, waited on by footmen who wore 
gold-braided coats, crimson breeches, and 
silk stockings, looking like very dignified 



































ambassadors. He signed checks payable to 
Miss Daisy. He exerted himself in no 
other way. 

But rest and quiet are hard to come by. 
Letters pursued him from Butte, Montana. 
Thoughtless people even cabled to him. 
Secretaries of benevolent societies discov- 
ered him. The London agents of American 
financiers rang him up on_ telephones. 
Finally Miss Daisy, having drunk deep of 
the delights ef London, became restless. 

At first she had enjoyed life thoroughly. 
She had a marble bath-room for her sole 
use. She slept in a beautiful bed under a 
painted ceiling. She tried on dresses for 
hours every day in front of huge gilt mir- 
rors. She gathered in immense quantities 
the peculiar treasures of Bond Street. Then 
she began to yearn for something more. 
Her father considered her demands, thought 
of his own disordered heart, and asked 
Gorman to dinner. 

The conversation at first ran along nat- 
ural lines. The sights of London were 
discussed. The plays that Miss Daisy had 
seen and the picture-galleries that she had 
visited were criticised. Then Gorman was 
called on to give opinions about the books 
she had not found time to read. London 
and its attractions were compared with 
Chicago and New York; Miss Daisy pre- 
ferred London. Her father said there were 
some good points about New York, but that 
quiet was no more obtainable in one place 
than the other. 

Afterward politics were touched on. 
Miss Daisy gave it as her opinion that the. 
Irish party was rather slow about getting 
Home Rule. She displayed a considerable 
knowledge of affairs, and told Gorman 
frankly that he ought to have been able to 
buy up a substantial majority of the British 
House of Commons with the money—many 
hundred thousand dollars—which her father 
and other Americans had subscribed. 

Gorman has always been of the opinion 
that women are incapable of understanding 
politics. Miss Daisy’s direct and simple 
way of attacking great problems confirmed 
him in his belief that woman suffrage would 
be a profound mistake. 

He was relieved when, after dinner, 
Donovan himself started a new subject. 
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“| hear,” he said, “ that there is a king, 
a European monarch, resident in this hotel. 
That so?” 

“ King Konrad Karl I of Megalia,” said 
Gorman. 

“ Friend of yours?” 

“Well, yes,” said Gorman. “ That is, 
I’ve had some business connection with 
him.” 

“I’m interested in that monarch,” said 
Donovan. “ It was Daisy drew my atten- 
tion to him first, and then I made inquiries. 
He’s not considered a first-class king, I 
reckon. Doesn’t move in the best royal 
circles. He could be approached without 
diplomatic formalities by a plain American 
citizen.” 

“ There’s not the least difficulty abopt 
approaching him,” said Gorman. “I don’t 
believe you’d care for him much if you 
knew him, and—” 

Gorman cast about for the best way of 
saying that King Konrad Karl would not 
be a desirable friend for Miss Daisy. Dono- 
van saved him the trouble of finding a 
suitable phrase. 

“ He could be approached,” he said, “ by 
a plain American citizen, if that citizen 
came with a business proposition in his 
hand.” 

Gorman saw what he believed to be an 
opportunity. Donovan apparently wanted 
to do business with the king. Such busi- 
ness must necessarily be connected with 
Megalia. A company for the development ~ 
of that country could be founded without 
difficulty, if a man of Donovan’s enormous 
wealth took up a substantial block of 
shares. 

Gorman poured out all the information . 
he had collected about Megalia. Donovan 
listened to him in silence. It was Miss 
Daisy who spoke at last. 

“What you say about the enterprising 
nature of those inhabitants interests me,” 
she said; “ but I am not much taken with 
the notion of copper-mining. It seems to 
me that copper-mines would be liable to 
spoil the natural beauty of the landscape.” 

Gorman was, for the moment, too much 
surprised to speak. He had been in Amer- 
ica several times, and knew a good many 
American women. He realized their inde- 
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pendence of character and mental vigor; 
but he did not expect that a young girl, 
fresh from college, enjoying her first taste 
of London, would take a leading part in 
discussing a matter of-business. Before he 
had made up his mind what line to take 
with Miss Daisy, Donovan shot a question 
at him. 

“ What size is that monarchy?” he said. 

“The actual boundaries are a little un- 
certain,” said Gorman; “ but I think we 
may say a hundred miles by about thirty.” 

“Inhabitants? Is it tolerably thickly 
settled?” 

“T should guess the population at about 
a hundred thousand.” 

Gorman glanced at his daughter: Miss 
Daisy’s eyes gleamed with pleasurable ex- 
citement. 

“T’ll buy that monarchy!” said Dono- 
van. “Cash down, and I expect the king 
and I won’t fall out about the price. But 
if I buy, I buy all fixings—royal palace, 
throne, crown, and title. I’m particular 
about the title.” 

Miss Daisy jumped from her chair and 
ran around the table. She flung her arms 
around her father’s neck and kissed him 
heartily, first on one cheek, then on the 
other. 

“You darling!” she said. 

Donovan disengaged his head from her 
embrace and turned to Gorman. 

“ My little girl has taken a notion,” he 
- said, “ that she’d like to be a queen. The 
thing might be worked by marrying; but 
we don’t either of us care for that notion. 
She’d be tied up if she married, and she 
might tire. My idea—and hers—is that 
it’s better to buy what we want right out. 
I don’t say that Megalia is precisely the 
kingdom I’d have chosen for her. I’d have 
preferred a place with a bigger reputation— 
one better advertised by historians—but I 
realize that the European monarchy market 
has been cornered by a syndicate, and I 
can’t just step in and buy what I like. Your 
leading families, so I understand, have se- 
cured options on the best kingdoms, and 
won’t part.” 

Miss Daisy was still standing with her 
arms around her father’s neck. She hugged 
him as she spoke. 
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“T shall just love Megalia!” she said. 
“I'd far rather have it than one three times 
the size.” 

“ Well,” said her father, “ I guess there’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t have it.” 

Gorman saw several reasons, excellent 
ones, why Daisy Donovan could never be 
Queen of Megalia. He began to explain 
them. Kingdoms cannot be bought and 
sold like horses. There are emperors and 
other kings to consider. There is the bal- 
ance of power in Europe. There are am- 
bassadors, chancelleries, statesmen. He 
was not at all sure that the Monroe Doc- 
trine, in an inverted form, might not be an 
absolute bar to the purchase of a European 
kingdom by an American. 

Donovan brushed the difficulties aside. 

“ Those points,” he said, “ will be consid- 
ered in settling the price. I’m aware that 
Europe has its prejudices. I’m not out to 
trample on them. Genuine vested interests 
owned by other monarchs will be paid for. 
Ambassadors and chancellors will be taken 
on and employed at their old salaries as 
part of a going concern.” 

Gorman is, like the Megalians, enterpris- 
ing and full of courage. He did not believe 
that the sale of the crown of Megalia could 
possibly be carried through; but something 
might be done which would satisfy Dono- 
van. An estate, carrying with it a title like 
that of grand duchess, might be made over 
to Miss Daisy. All kings possess the power 
of conferring titles. If such honors are 
freely sold in a country like England, there 
could be no possible objection to the King 
of Megalia taking a reasonable price for 
creating a grand duchess, or perhaps even 
a princess. 

Donovan’s next words made Gorman de- 
termined to try what he could do. 

“ There'll be a rake-off from the pur- 
chase price,” said Donovan, “ for the man 
who arranges the sale. I don’t kick against 
a reasonable percentage.” 


IV 


Ir was Gorman’s misfortune that all 
through the Megalia negotiations he had to 
deal with women as well as men— indeed, 
sometimes with women rather than men. 

Donovan held it as an article of faith 
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that anything in the world can be bought 
for money, if only there is money enough; 
but he would not have insisted on justifying 
his faith by putting it to the test. No one 
does that. Not even a church, though 
firmly convinced of its own infallibility, will 
bludgeon the world into an acceptance of 
its claim by making decisions about matters 
which are susceptible of proof. 

Donovan would have been quite content 
to believe that he could purchase the crown 
of Megalia without actually doing so. It 
was Miss Daisy, who had no theories about 
the power of money, who insisted on becom- 
ing a queen. 

King Konrad Karl knew perfectly well 
that he could not sell what Donovan wanted 
to buy. 

“T would,” he said, “ sell Megalia with 
damnable pleasure. Your friend’s daugh- 
ter might be queen, or empress, or sultana. 
You, my dear Gorman, might be king con- 
sort when you married her. But you know 
and I know and Corinne knows—alas, we 
all know—that if I attempted a coup d’état 
of that kind the emperor would at once 
put in my wheel a spoke. It is a cursed 
pity; but what can we do? As you once 
said to me, Gorman, we must be content to 
leave that at it.” 

Mme. Ypsilante was present when Gor- 
man first suggested the sale of Megalia. 
She cut into the conversation with a very 
pertinent remark. 

“ The price would be enormous!” 

Madame is a lady of expensive tastes, 
and appreciates the advantage of possess- 
ing money. There was at that time in 
Goldsturmer’s Bond Street establishment a 
rope of pearls which she very much wished 
to possess. Miss Daisy Donovan had seen 
it and admired it greatly. This fact ren- 
dered madame’s desire overwhelming. 

“The price of a kingdom!” she said. 
“ Consider!” 

Her fine eyes opened very wide as she 
considered the price which Donovan might 
be induced to pay for Megalia. The king 
sighed deeply. 

“ Alas!” he said. “ The emperor!” 

“ Curse the emperor!” said madame. 

She had every reason to wish evil to the 
emperor. His malignant respect for con- 
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ventional morality had driven her from the 
precincts of his court, had been the prime 
cause of the misfortunes which had nearly 
overwhelmed her and Konrad Karl, and 
now the emperor stood between her and 
the possession of the most magnificent 
pearls in Europe. it was no wonder that 
she cursed him. 

Konrad Karl did not rebuke her disloy- 
alty. He merely shrugged his shoulders, 
feeling that it was no use to objurgate the 
emperor. That potentate would not molt 
a feather, though Mme. Ypsilante cursed 
him all day long. 

Madame herself felt the uselessness of los- 
ing her temper with some one she could not 
hurt. She asked the king to give her a 
small glass of brandy. That stimulated 
her imagination. 

“ This American,” she said, “ is no doubt 
a fool, and his daughter imbecile. Do not 
contradict me! All young girls are imbe- 
cile. As for the father, if he were not a 
fool, would he wish to buy Megalia? Me- 
galia, mon Dieu! The world is full of things 
desirable to buy; and this American asks 
for that!” 

The king nodded. He knew Megalia. 
The man who wanted to buy it was cer- 
tainly a fool. Gorman was forced to ad- 
mit that Donovan showed less wisdom than 
might be expected in wishing to spend 
money on a kingdom of that kind. 

“ Then,” said madame, “ the affair is sim- 
ple. He buys. You sell. He pays. You 
take. We skip. I love London—yes, very 
well; but, after all, there are other cities. 
We skip. The emperor acts. The Ameri- 
can curses. What is that to us?” 

The king shook his head. The plan was 
simple, but unfortunately the world is not 
big enough for the working out of really 
great conceptions. 

“We should be pursued. They would 
take us by the collar. We should be com- 
pelled to disgorge the swag.” 

“We should not be so compelled,” said 
madame. “TI. should at once buy pearls 
and diamonds, and conceal them. You, 
Konrad, would have nothing to disgorge.” 

It is certain that the king had a real af- 
fection for Mme. Corinne. Gorman called 
it an infatuation. No doubt he even trusted 
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her. It is just conceivable that he would 
have allowed her to wander off by herself 
with several hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of jewels while he argued with the 
emperor and Donovan and the American 
ambassador; but Gorman pointed out a 
fatal defect in the scheme. 

“T don’t deny,” he said, “ that there’s 
a soft spot somewhere in Donovan; but he’s 
not that particular kind of fool. You may 
take it from me, madame, that the price 
won’t be paid till you have delivered the 
goods. You won’t get more than a few 
thousands in advance until Miss Daisy is 
actually sitting on a throne with a gold 
crown on her head.” 

“ There is no crown in Megalia,” said the 
king. “ There never was. If there had 
been, it would not be there now. I should 
have brought it with me when I made my 
scoot.” 

“Donovan won’t bother about that 
point,” said Gorman. “In fact, I expect 
he would prefer to buy a new crown in any 
case. He wouldn’t like the idea of his 
daughter appearing in anything second- 
hand. What he wants for her is the right 
to wear a crown.” 

“ That,” said the king, “is exactly the 
pinching shoe. That she cannot have. We 
are at a dying—no, a deadlock.” 

“ Somehow,” said madame, “we must 
have the money. If that girl, that miss, 
who is more imbecile than all other jeunes 
filles—if she obtains that rope of pearls 
from Goldsturmer, those pearls which ought 
to be mine, I shall go mad and take poison, 
very terrible poison, and die in front of 
your eyes, Konrad!” 

With a view to showing how mad she 
could go if she tried, she threw her brandy 
glass on the floor and hacked at it with 
the heel of her shoe. The carpets in Beau- 
fort’s Hotel have the softest and deepest 
pile of any carpets in Europe. Madame’s 
first two or three hacks did no more than 
snap the stem of the glass. To complete 
its destruction, she stood up and stamped 
on it. 

Gorman may have feared that she would 
trample on him next. He told me that she 
really was a very alarming sight. Stimu- 
lated by terror, his mind worked quickly. 
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“ Look here,” he said to the king, “ I’ve 
got a suggestion to make. Get madame to 
sit down and keep quiet for a few minutes.” 

The king had experience, gathered dur- 
ing six years of intimacy, of madame’s 
ways. He knew what to do with her. He 
got another glass of brandy and a box of 
cigarettes. He set them on a table beside 
a deep armchair. Madame suffered herself 
to be led to the chair. 

“ Now, my friend Gorman,” said. the 
king, “if you have a key which will open 
the deadlock, make it trot out!” 

“What Donovan wants,” said Gorman, 
“is a kingdom for his daughter—not Me- 
galia in particular, but some kind of right 
to wear a crown, Any other kingdom would 
do as well.” 

“ But there is no other,” said the king. 
“In all the courts of Europe there is no 
other king in such a black hole as I am, no 
other king who would sell, even if he could.” 

“IT don’t know Megalia well,” said Gor- 
man, “ but there must surely be some out- 
lying corner of that interesting country— 
an island, for instance—which you could 
make over, sporting, mineral, and royal 
rights, to Donovan; just as England gave 
Helgoland to the Germans, and somebody 
or other, probably the Turks, gave Cyprus 
to the English. The thing is constantly 
done.” 

“But the emperor!” said the king. 
“ Again and always the emperor! All roads 
lead to Rome. All realpolitik brings us in 
the end back to the emperor.” 

“ My idea,” said Gorman, “ would be to 
choose a small island, quite a small one, so 
small that the emperor wouldn’t notice it 
was gone. As .a matter of fact, I expect 
a small island would suit Donovan better 
than the whole country. He has a weak 
heart, and has come over to Europe for rest 
and quiet. He won’t want to be bothered 
with the politics and revolutions and com- 
plications which will be sure to arise in a 
large tract of land like Megalia.” 

“A revolution,” said the king, “ arises 
there regularly. A revolution is biennial in 
Megalia.” 

“In a really small island,”, said Gorman, 
“that would not happen. A man like 
Donovan would feed the inhabitants until 
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they got too fat for revolutions. Now the 
question is, do you ewn an island of that 
kind?” 

“There is Psalissa,” said the king. 
“There is certainly Psalissa. My prede- 
cessor on the throne, my cousin Otto, re- 
sided in Psalissa until— He thought it a 
safe place to reside because it was so far 
from the land. He even built a house there. 
I am told it is a charming house. Hot and 
cold—billiard and no basement—self-con- 
tained, Tudor and bungalow, ten bed, two 
dressing, offices of the usual, drainage, com- 
manding views, all that is desirable. But, 
alas for poor Otto, Psalissa was not safe. 
He had forgotten that Megalia has a navy— 
a navy of one ship only, but that was 
enough. It cooked the goose of Otto, that 
Megalian navy. The prime minister and 
the commander of the forces and the ad- 
miral arrived at Psalissa one day in the 
navy. That was the end of Otto!” 

“ T hope,” said Gorman, “ that the inhab- 
itants of Psalissa aren’t a bloodthirsty lot. 
I wouldn’t like to think of Miss Daisy be- 
ing murdered. Besides, there would be 
complications. The assassination of an odd 
prince doesn’t much matter to any one; 
but an American millionaire! The sudden 
death of a man like Donovan would mean 
a panic in Wall Street, and there would 
be a fuss.” 

“ The inhabitants?” said the king. “ They 
would not kill a baby. They are lambs, 
kids, doves. They bleat. They coo.” 

“The prime minister,” said Gorman, 
“the commander of the forces, and the ad- 
miral could be squared, I suppose?” 

“ They would not want to kill her,” said 
the king. ‘“ She would not be their queen.” 

“Sounds all right,” said Gorman, “ if 
you can be sure of selling him the whole 
thing, without reservation of any kind. The 
royal rights aré essential—remember that. 
There must be no ‘ subject to the crown of 
Megalia ’ clause in the deed.” 

“ The emperor need not know,” said the 
king. “ Psalissa is very small, and far, very 
far, from the land. If we keep the trans- 
action shady—that is to say, dark—the 
emperor will not tumble into it.” 

Madame swallowed her last sip of brandy. 
“ The price?” she said. 
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“ You cannot,” said Gorman, “ expect as 
much for a small island like that as if you 
were able to sell the whole kingdom. The 
revenue can’t be anything much.” 

“ There is no revenue in Megalia, either,” 
said the king. 

“But Donovan is getting what he 
wants,” Gorman went on. “ His daughter 
will be a reigning queen. I dare say we'll 
be able to screw him up to—” 

“ The price of that rope of pearls,” said 
madame, “ is ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Oh,” Gorman told her, “ we’ll get that 
and a bit over.” 

“ At once!” said madame. ‘“ Cash down! 
If we have to wait and wait for months, 
that imbecile girl will buy the pearls. Do 
not say no! I know it. I have a feeling. 
There is a presentiment. And if she gets 
those pearls, I shall—” 

Gorman did not want her to go mad 
again. 

“ Couldn’t you see Goldsturmer,” he said, 
“ and arrange with him to give you the re- 
fusal of the pearls, say, three months from 
now?” 

“Goldsturmer,” said madame, “is a 
devil. He will not trust me for one day, 
although he knows Konrad well.” 

Goldsturmer would probably have said 
that he refused to trust madame because he 
knew Konrad well. 

Gorman promised to lay the Psalissa pro- 
posal before Donovan, and to get him, if 
possible, to pay at least ten thousand 
pounds of the purchase-money in advance. 

“ But above all,” said the king, “ let him 
hold tight to his tongue. And you, my 
friend Gorman. This is no affair about 
which a song can be made in the market- 
place. If the emperor were to hear a whis- 
per—Gorman, you do not know the em- 
peror. His ears are long. If he were to 

hear, there would be an end. There would 
be no sale.” 

“Donovan,” said Gorman, “ would prob- 
ably be willing to offer the emperor five per 
cent of the purchase-money, if there was 


‘any trouble.” 


“ Five per cent!” said the king. ‘“ The 
emperor! Gott in Himmel!” 

King Konrad Karl probably had little 
fear of any heavenly power; but there is 
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no doubt that he had a nervous dread of the 
emperor. 


V 


Donovan was, I believe, relieved when 
he heard that he could not buy the whole 
kingdom of Megalia. The price would have 
been enormous, but he would not have hesi- 
tated to pay it if, by paying, he would 
have got what he wanted. 

The more he looked into the business of 
kingship, the less he liked it. The idea of 
court etiquette worried him. Donovan dis- 
liked dressing for dinner, a form of activity 
to which he was unaccustomed. He got it 
into his head that the father of the reigning 
monarch in a state like Megalia might be 
called on to wear uniforms—troublesome 
things with unusual buttons and straps— 
and to change them two or three times a 
day. He feared that such a combination of 
exertion and worry would still further dis- 
order the action of his heart. He saw no 
prospect of rest among a people who went 
in for revolutions as a pastime. 

Psalissa, on the other hand, seemed al- 
most an ideal spot. There were not likely 
to be any regular postal arrangements. 
There was certainly no cable. Since there 
were less than a hundred inhabitants, a 
liberal pension could be given to each. Pen- 
sioners are notoriously peaceful and unob- 
trusive people. 

Miss Daisy was a little disappointed at 
first, but only at first. Once she hit on the 
idea that her kingdom would be the small- 
est and most compact in Europe, indeed in 
the world, she was pleased. The negotia- 
tions were rushed through at a pace which 
struck even Gorman as indecent; but every- 
body concerned was in a hurry. 

Konrad Karl was afraid that the emperor 
might hear of the sale through the Megalian 
ambassador in London. But that gentle- 
man—he was a count, I think—was under 
the influence, probably in the pay, of the 
emperor, and had been instructed to ignore 
King Konrad Karl as much as possible. 
The result was that he heard nothing about 
the matter. 

Mme. Ypsilante was in a hurry for ob- 
vious reasons. Miss Daisy Donovan had 


looked at the pearl necklace two or three 
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times, and there was a horrible possibility 
that she might regard it as a suitable orna- 
ment for a queen. 

Miss Daisy was eager to see her island 
kingdom as soon as possible. Donovan 
himself was finding London less restful than 
ever. He wanted to get the Psalissa busi- 
ness settled out of hand. 

It was settled early in April. I never 
heard the exact date of the signing of the 
papers, but the rst of April would have 
been appropriate. An immense document 
was drawn up by a solicitor, a cousin of 
Gorman’s, who lived in the west of Ireland. 
Gorman said he gave the job to this particu- 
lar man because no London lawyer would 
have kept the matter secret. My own im- 
pression is that no London solicitor would 
have undertaken the job at all. 

There cannot be any recognized legal 
form for the sale of kingdoms. However, 
Gorman’s cousin did his work excellently. 
The document looked well. He attached 
eight enormous seals to it, and he had sev- 
eral of the most important clauses trans- 
lated into Latin. It must have been as 
good as it looked. 

Later on, nearly every ambassador in 
Europe had a look at the “ instrument ”— 
Gorman sometimes called it an instrument, 
sometimes a protocol—and they were all 
baffled. The American ambassador in 
Megalia offered to secure a post in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States for 
Gorman’s cousin—a high testimonial to his 
abilities. 

Miss Daisy and her heirs became the in- 
dependent sovereigns of the island of 
Psalissa. Donovan promised to pay down 
the purchase-money as soon as he was satis- 
fied that the island really existed. The 
most Gorman could screw out of him in the 
way of an advance was five thousand 
pounds. a 

The evening ofter the instrument was 
signed Gorman had a visit from Gold- 
sturmer, the well-known jeweler. The man, 
a rather unctuous but very suave and polite 
German Jew, was shown into Gorman’s sit- 
ting-room. 

“T think,” he said, “that you are a 
friend of His Majesty King Konrad Karl 
of Megalia?” 
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Gorman was on his guard, and deter- 
mined to give away no information of any 
kind. The king’s nervous fear of the em- 
peror’s displeasure had impressed Gorman 
with the necessity of keeping the sale of 
Psalissa as secret as possible, but he could 
hardly avoid admitting that he knew King 
Konrad Karl. The affairs of the wine com- 
pany had occupied some space in the daily 
papers, and the names of the directors had 
been published. His name and the king’s 
_ had frequently appeared together. 

’ © And perhaps,” said Goldsturmer, “ you 
also know Mme. Ypsilante?” 

“ T have seen the lady,” said Gorman. 

Goldsturmer was not in the least dis- 
couraged by the member of Parliament’s 
reticence. 

“ T cannot,” he said, “ expect you to an- 
swer more frankly unless I am equally frank 
with you. I am at this time engaged in a 
business transaction of some importance 
with Mme. Ypsilante. The sum of money 
involved is very large. It is—” Gold- 
sturmer’s tone became reverent-—“ ten 
thousand pounds.” 

“Can she pay?” said Gorman. “ Not 
that it’s any affair of mine whether she 
can or not.” 

“ The lady herself cannot pay; but the 
king—she tells me that his majesty has re- 
cently sold an estate situated in Megalia 
to a wealthy American. Now, if that is 
true—” 

“Perhaps in that case the king might 
pay,” said Gorman. 

“T wonder,” said Goldsturmer, “if the 
sale has taken place?” 

“ Shouldn’t think it at all likely,” said 
Gorman. 

Goldsturmer paused. For quite a minute 
. he sat looking at Gorman. Then he said: 

“In a matter of this kind I am prepared 
to pay for information which would be of 
use to me. I shall speak frankly. It would 
be worth my while to give one per cent of 
the sum involved to any one who could tell 
me whether the sale which madame men- 
tioned to me has really been effected.” 

“ Ah!” said Gorman. “ One per cent on 
—did you say ten thousand pounds?” 

“Tt would amount to one hundred 
pounds.” 
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“T wish I could earn it,” said Gorman; 
“but unfortunately I know nothing at all 
about the matter.” 

Political life, so Gorman has often told 
me, is the very best education obtainable 
in one respect. The politician learns to lie 
fluently and without discomfort. . Even 
politicians, of course, are not always be- 
lieved; but they know how to lie in a way 
which makes it very difficult for any one 
to give expression to unbelief. Goldsturmer 
may actually have believed Gorman. He 
certainly pretended to. He did not even 
offer a two-per-cent bonus. 

“T must ask you to pardon me,” he said, 
“ for occupying your time with my inquir- 
ies. I thank you for the way in which you 
have received me. Good-by!” 

He bowed his way to the door. 
he turned to Gorman again. 

“You will understand, I am sure, that 
mine was a purely business inquiry. I am 
not interested in any of the scandal which 
unfortunately is connected with the name 
of his majesty, or with that of the charm- 
ing iady of whom I spoke. Still less am 
I concerned with the state affairs of 
Megalia. I have no connection with 
Megalia.” 

Gorman sat thinking for a while after 
Goldsturmer left him. The jeweler’s visit 
and his questions were natural enough. 
Such inquiries are made every day. 

Nor was there anything surprising in the 
offer of one per cent on the money which 
was to change hands, in return for informa- 
tion. Gorman was a politician. It was 
not the first time he had been offered a 
commission. He hoped it would not be the 
last. 

What puzzled him was Goldsturmer’s 
final remark. Why should the man have 
said he had no interest in the state affairs 
of Megalia unless, indeed, he was inter- 
ested—was on the track of a suspected 
secret? 

Once more Gorman lamented the fact 
that women were mixed up in a business 
affair. 

“Confound Mme. Ypsilante!” he said. 
Then, finding some relief for his feelings in 
expressing them aloud: “ Confound that 
woman’s tongue!” 


Then 
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Gorman was puzzled, and, therefore, anx- 
ious. His commission on the sale of 
Psalissa—his rake-off, as Donovan called it 
—was a sum which he did not want to lose. 
He was most anxious that the transaction 
should be successfully completed and the 
money actually paid. 

The king’s evident nervousness about the 
emperor impressed him unpleasantly. Gor- 
man was not a student of foreign politics. 
He did not know precisely what the em- 
peror’s position was. Megalia was nomin- 
ally an independent state: Its king, he sup- 
posed, could cede a portion of its territory 
to a foreign power without consulting any 
other monarch. Yet the emperor evidently 
had to be considered, and might put a stop 
to the whole business. Konrad Karl had 
no doubts about that, and he ought to 
know. 

I am sure that I should be doing Gor- 
man an injustice if I were to represent him 
as anxious only about the commission. He 
had a queer liking for the unfortunate Kon- 
rad Karl. He wanted—as everybody who 
knew her did—to gratify Miss Daisy Dono- 
van. And he took a sporting interest in 
the sale of Psalissa. There was a novelty 
about the purchase of the position of a 
reigning monarch which appealed to Gor- 
man, and there were all sorts of possibili- 
ties about the situation and its future de- 
velopments. 

A week later, just as he was beginning 
to forget Goldsturmer’s visit, Gorman had 
fresh cause for anxiety. I temember the 
day very well. I was lunching at my club— 
a club of which Gorman is also a member. 
As I entered the room, I saw him sitting at 
a table near the window. I intended to 
join him, for Gorman is always good com- 
pany. When I reached his table, I saw 
that he already had a companion—Stein- 
witz, the director of the Syrenian Sea Steam 
Navigation Company. 

I turned away at once, for Steinwitz is 
a man whom I particularly dislike. Gor- 
man caught sight of me and called: 

“Come and sit here! There’s plenty of 


room. The waiter can lay another place.” 

“ Thanks,” I said, “ but I see a man at 
the far end of the room whom I particu- 
larly want to talk to.” 
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“Talk to him later on,” said Gorman. 
“ Come and sit here now.” un 

There was something in Gorman’s tone 
which made me think that he really wanted 
me to sit at his table, that he had a motive 
in pressing me as he did; but I was not go- 
ing to lunch in the company of Steinwitz. 
I have nothing definite against the man, 
but I do not like him. I shook my head 
and found a seat at the far end of the 
room. 

Afterward, months afterward, Gorman 
told me that he wanted me very badly that 
day—me or some one else. He wanted a 
third person at his table. Steinwitz was 
asking inconvenient questions, talking about 
matters Gorman did not want to discuss. 
The presence of a third person might have 
saved Gorman some awkwardness. 

Steinwitz was insistent and determined. 
He laid hold on Gorman before lunch and 
clung to him until they sat down together. 

“You remember asking me—” said 
Steinwitz. “ Let me see—it must have been 
a couple of months ago— you remember 
asking me for information about Megalia?” 

“ Did I?” said Gorman. 

“ And I told you it was a rotten coun- 
try—no trade, no harbors, no tourist traffic, 
no industries, no minerals, no anything. 
Well, rather an odd thing happened yes- 
terday. A man came into my office—by 
the way, you know him, I think—Dono- 
van, the American millionaire—” 

“Oh, yes, I know him. Owns a pretty 
daughter, doesn’t he?” 

“‘ She was with him,” said Steinwitz. “A 
romantic sort of girl, I should say by the 
look of her—head stuffed full of fancies.” 

Steinwitz’s eyes were on Gorman all the 
time he was speaking. Gorman says he felt 
very uncomfortable, but I am sure he did . 
not show it. 

“ IT scarcely know the girl,” said Gorman. 
“What did old Donovan want with you?” 

“Wanted to charter a steamer—captain, 
crew, and all—one of our boats. Said he 
was going for a cruise off the coast of 
Megalia, and wanted a biggish ship and 
officers who know the Syrenian Sea thor- 
oughly.” 

“Odd fancies the Americans have!” said 
Gorman. “ However, he can pay for what 
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he wants. If half what they say about him 
is true, he could buy up your whole fleet 
without missing the money.” 

“He certainly did not boggle over the 
figure I named.” 

“ Oh, you let him have the ship, then?” 

“ Certainly. Trade is dull in those parts 
now. As a matter of fact, the Ida was 
lying up.” 

Gorman pretended to yawn, by way of 
showing how very little interest he took in 
the matter. 

“ Hope he’ll enjoy the trip,” he said. 
“ Doesn’t sound an attractive country, by 
your account.” 

“ Well,” said Steinwitz, “ there are some 
interesting things to see. There’s the island 
of Psalissa, for instance.” 

Gorman was startled by the mention of 
Psalissa. He may possibly have shown his 
surprise. 

“ By the way,” Steinwitz went on, “talk- 
ing of Psalissa, Goldsturmer told me a cu- 
rious thing the other day. You know Gold- 
sturmer, don’t you?” 

“ The jewel man?” 

“Yes. He says your friend Donovan 
has bought the island of Psalissa from that 
picturesque blackguard King Konrad Karl. 
I wonder if that can be true! Goldsturmer 
says he has it on the best authority.” 

“Those ‘best authorities,’” said Gor- 
man, “ are invariably liars. I have known 
scores of them.” 

“TI dare say you’re right,” replied Stein- 
witz. “ Anyhow, in this case the authority 
wasn’t one that I should care to rely on. 
It was Mme. Ypsilante—a very charming 
lady, but—” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T wouldn’t care to bet my last shilling,” 
said Gorman, “ on the truth of a statement 
made by Mme. Ypsilante.” 

“In this case,” said Steinwitz, “her 
story was a ridiculous one—absurd on the 
face of it. She said that the American girl 
wants to set up as a monarch, and that 
Konrad Karl had sold her the right to call 
herself Queen of Psalissa.” 

“ Either Goldsturmer was pulling your 
leg,” said Gorman, “ or madame was pull- 
ing his. Was she trying to get anything 
out of him?” 
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“ Pearls,” said Steinwitz. “ There is a 
certain rope of pearls—” 

“That accounts for the whole thing!” 
said Gorman. 

Steinwitz seemed quite satisfied that it 
did; but he was not inclined to drop the 
subject altogether. 

“A sale of that sort,” he said, “ would 
be impossible. The emperor wouldn’t per- 
mit it.” 

Then Gorman made a mistake. For the 
first time he showed a real interest in what 
Steinwitz said. There is every excuse for 
him. He wanted very much to understand 
the emperor’s position; and Steinwitz had 
already heard— possibly believed — the 
story of the sale of Psalissa. 

“What on earth has the emperor got to 
do with it?” said Gorman. “ Megalia is an 
independent state, isn’t it?” 

Steinwitz laughed. 

“Very few states,” he said, “ are inde- 
pendent of the emperor.” 

There was something in the way he 
spoke—a note of Teutonic arrogance, a sug- 
gestion of truculence—which aroused Gor- 
man’s antagonism. 

“ Donovan,” he said, “is a free citizen 
of the United States of America. That’s 
what he says himself. I don’t expect he 
cares a penny about any emperor.” 

“ Ah, well!” said Steinwitz. “It does 
not matter, does it? Since he has not 
bought the island of Psalissa, no question 
is likely to arise. The emperor will not ob- 
ject to his cruising round the Syrenian Sea 
in the Ida.” 

Gorman was singularly dull when he 
joined me in the smoking-room after 
luncheon. I do not recollect any other oc- 
casion on which I had found him disin- 
clined to talk. I opened the most seduc- 
tive subjects. I said I was sure that Ulster 
really meant to take up arms against Home 
Rule. I said that the Sinn Feiners were get- 
ting stronger and stronger in Ireland, and 
that neither Gorman nor any ‘member of 
his party would be returned at the next 
general election. 

Gorman must have wanted to contradict 
me; but he did not say a word. It was 
only when I got up to go away that he 
spoke; and then he made a remark which 
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had no bearing whatever on anything which 


I had said. 

“ Women,” he growled, “are the devil! 
In business they’re the devil and all his 
fiends!” 

VI 

Tue Donovans started for Psalissa with- 
in three weeks of the completion of the sale 
of the island. This was a remarkable 
achievement, and the whole credit is due to 
the amazing energy of Miss Daisy. She 
was all eagerness to enter into the posses- 
sion of her kingdom; but she had no idea 
of going to an unknown island without 
proper supplies. She bought furniture for 
her house. 

King Konrad Karl was of the opinion 
that there must be furniture in it. The 
prime minister, the commander-in-chief, 
and the admiral had almost certainly car- 
ried off any jewelry or plate there might 
have been, after the assassination of the 
late king. Tables, chairs, carpets, and 
beds, they must, he thought, have left be- 
hind, because the Megalian navy was not 
big enough to carry very much cargo. 

But Miss Daisy took no risks. She 
bought everything necessary for a house of 
moderate size, and had the packing-cases 
put into the hold of the Ida. 

She gave large orders for all sorts of port- 
able provisions. She entrusted a wine- 
merchant with the duty of stocking the 
royal cellars. Certain dressmakers—eight, 
I believe—were kept extremely busy. The 
new queen did not actually purchase royal 
robes; but she got every other kind of 
clothes, from the most fantastic tea-gowns 
to severe costumes designed for mountain- 
eering. There might be a mountain in 
Psalissa. The queen wished to be prepared 
for it, if it were there. 

She engaged a staff of servants, hitting 
on twenty as a suitable number for the 
household of the queen of a small state. 
The chief of this band was a dignified man 
who had once been butler to a duke. Miss 
Daisy gave him the title of majordomo, 
and provided him with a thick gold chain 
to hang round his neck. 

There were alterations to be made in the 
Ida, a steamer not originally intended to 
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carry passengers. These were left to Stein- 
witz; but Miss Daisy managed to run 
down every day to see that the work was 
being done as quickly as possible. She 
had interviews with Captain Wilson, who 
commanded the vessel, and Mr. Maurice 
Phillips, the first officer. She asked them 
both to dinner. 

Captain Wilson, a Scot, was taciturn and 
suspicious. He regarded the job before 
him as an objectionable kind of practical 
joke, likely, before it was over, to impair 
his natural dignity. Mr. Phillips was filled 
with delight at the prospect. He was a 
young man with curly, fair hair and cheer- 
ful eyes. 

The start might have been made in even 
less than three weeks, if it had not been for 
the Heralds’ Office. Miss Daisy wanted a 
banner to hoist over the royal palace in 
Psalissa. She consulted Gorman, and gath- 
ered from what he told her that the heralds 
are experts in designing banners. 

She found her way to the office, and ex- 
plained what she wanted to a suave but 
rather anemic young gentleman who talked 
about quarterings. Miss Daisy was not to 
be cowed by jargon. : 

“ Put in any quarterings you fancy,” she 
said. “I’m not particular. If gules, ar- 
gents, and rampants are extra, I am pre- 
pared to pay; but don’t you meditate too 
much on the forgotten glories of the past. 
Please get a move on!” 

That, it appeared, was the one thing the 
Heralds’ Office could not do. Miss Daisy 
stormed at its doors. She telephoned to the 
anemic young gentleman at short intervals 
all day. She even tried to persuade her 
father to take part in the persecution; but 
Mr. Donovan was too wise. _ 

“There are things,” he said, “ which 
cannot be done. No man living—not even 
a railroad boss—can speed up astate de- 
partment.” ' 

“ Any firm in Chicago,” said Miss Daisy, 
“would have sent in designs for a dozen 
banners in half the time that that young 
man in the heraldry office has spent in 
thinking about one!” 

“ Heralds,” said Mr. Donovan, “ are 
medieval. If they laid hold on the idea of 
an automobile, and went in for speed, 
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they’d lose their grip on the science of her- 
aldry.” 

In the end, goaded and worried into a 
condition of bewildered exasperation, the 
Heralds’ Office produced a large, pale-blue 
flag. In the middle of it was a white 
flower, said to be a daisy. It arrived at 
Southampton by the hand of a special mes- 
senger just before the sailing of the Ida. 

Later on—when that flag became a sub- 
ject for argument among diplomatists—the 
heralds disclaimed all responsibility for it. 
They said they had no idea that they were 
making a royal standard. They said they 
understood that they were preparing a flag 
for a young lady’s house-boat. 

Miss Daisy asserts, on the other hand, 
that her orders were quite distinct. She 
told the anemic young man at their first in- 
terview that she wanted “a royal banner, 
done according to the best European speci- 
fications.” 

At the last moment, nine of the servants 
refused to sail. They alleged that the 
sleeping accommodations on board the Ida 
were not what they were accustomed to. 
The majordomo only agreed to go on board 
when he was allowed to occupy the cabin 
originally intended for Miss Daisy. She 
took the one that had been allotted to a 
kitchen-maid, one of the deserters. Stein- 
witz and Gorman, who saw the party off, 
induced the other ten servants to go on 
board, apologizing humbly to them, and ex- 
plaining that the cabins in the Ida had nec- 
essarily been very hurriedly constructed. 

For all the use any of the servants were 
on the voyage, or afterward, they might as 
well have stayed at home. The majordomo 
shut himself up in his cabin and was reso- 
lutely seasick, even in the calmest weather. 
The others, though not as sick as he was, 
pretended to be quite incapable of doing 
anything. 

The Donovans, Captain Wilson, and Mr. 
Phillips were waited on by a steward—a 
man called Smith, who had been brought 
from London and added to the ship’s com- 
pany at the last moment by Steinwitz. He 
proved. to be an excellent servant and a 
man of varied talents. He took a hand in 
the cooking, mixed cocktails, acted as valet 
to Mr. Donovan, waited at table, made 
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beds, and kept the cabins beautifully clean. 
He even found time to save the majordomo 
from starvation by bringing him soup and 
dry toast occasionally. 

Captain Wilson, who could not get over 
the idea that he was being made to look 
ridiculous, remained rather aloof during the 
voyage. He accepted the cigars which 
Donovan pressed on him, and was civil to 
Miss Daisy, but he made no pretense of 
enjoying himself. 

Mr. Phillips was in high spirits the whole 
time. He fell in love with Miss Daisy the 
moment he saw her; but there was nothing 
mournful or despairing about the way the 
great passion took him. He never brooded 
in silence over the hopelessness of his pros- 
pects, though as a subordinate officer in the 
merchant service he had not much chance 
of marrying one of the richest heiresses in 
Europe. His devotion was like that of a 
frisky terrier which gambols round an 
adored mistress. Miss Daisy found him a 
most agreeable young man. 

It was he, and not Captain Wilson, who 
came to her one evening with the news that 
they might expect to sight Psalissa next 
morning. Miss Daisy scarcely slept. At 
five o’clock she was on the bridge. Cap- 
tain Wilson told her that she might safely 
go to bed again till seven or eight; but she 
stayed where she was. 

Mr. Phillips fetched a cup of tea for her 
at six o’clock, and another at seven. She 
drank both, and ate a good deal of bread 
and butter. When at last the island ap- 
peared, a dim speck on a clear horizon line, 
she danced with excitement, and sent Mr. 
Phillips below to fetch her father. 

Mr. Donovan was at breakfast, attended 
by Smith, and flatly refused to stir. Cap- 
tain Wilson, satisfied that the island lay 
just where he expected it, left the bridge 
and joined Mr. Donovan. Miss Daisy and 
Mr. Phillips stood together, their eyes fixed 
on the island. ‘ 

Psalissa is a beautiful island, and had the 
good fortune to look its best when the new 
queen saw it. The sky was cloudless. The 
sea was almost calm. The island rose, clear 
outlined, from the blue water. 

There are some islands, as there are some 
complexions, which are best looked at in a 
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light which is not too clear, which require a 
dimness, a little mist, to make them beau- 
tiful. Psalissa—Phillips would have said 
the same of Psalissa’s mistress—was at its 
loveliest on a clear May morning. It ap- 
peared first as a flattened cone, intensely 
green. Then, as the steamer drew nearer, 
the cliffs which infolded the natural harbor 
shone out dazzlingly white. 

The sea rolled lazily, a belt of foam 
across the reef that almost blocked the en- 
trance to the bay. Beneath the cliffs, right 
under them, the color of the water turned 
to the palest blue. On the south side of 
the bay was a sandy beach, and above it a 
small village—at first no more than 
splashes of bright color, blue and red. Be- 
hind the village, sloping upward, was a 
broad stretch of cultivated land. 

“ Vineyards,” said Mr. Phillips, who had 
voyaged much about the Syrenian Sea. 

On the north side of the bay, opposite 
the village, a shelving promontory ran out 
into the water. On it, sometimes on its 
very edge, sometimes drawn a little way 
back with a space of smooth rocks in front 
of it, was the house built by King Otto, 
Konrad Karl’s unfortunate predecessor on 
the. Megalian throne. 

Perhaps that ill-fated king had a taste 
for the fantastic; perhaps he was only a 
commonplace man who had the luck to em- 
ploy an architect of airy genius. The house 
was the palace of a dream of fairy-land. It 
was built of the white stone of the island. 
Long windows opened on balconies sup- 
ported on white pillars which stood in the 
water. There «were little glistening spires 
rising from steep patches of red roof. There 
were broad, shaded porches and flights of 
shallow white steps which led down into the 
water. 

The ground-plan of the house followed 
the outline of the promontory on which it 
stood. Only in the upper story did the eye 
find rest in a straight line. There nine 
great windows, green-jalousied, gave upon 
a wide balcony. At one place, where the 
rock had been eaten into by the sea, the 
architect had built over the water, which 
sighed and gurgled among mysterious green 
shadows under vaulted roofs among the 
foundations of the house. 
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Miss Daisy, standing on the bridge, 
clapped her hands and then stood silent 
and motionless in an ecstasy of delight. 
Mr. Phillips, his eyes on the girl, rang the 
ship’s engines to “ dead slow,” and sent a 
man to summon Captain Wilson. 

The steamer slid slowly through the 
water toward the opening at the south end 
of the protecting reef. Captain Wilson 
came on deck. Mr. Donovan followed him. 
He stood leaning over the bulwarks just 
forward of the bridge. Miss Daisy ran to 
him and seized his arm. 

“ Father,” she cried, “ isn’t it all lovely? 
Isn’t it just a dream? Look at the cliffs 
and the blue water! Did you eyer see such 
blue? And now—” aoe 

The ship swung slowly round the south 
end of the reef. The house on the promon- 
tory came full in view. 

“ And now look at the castle! 
fairylike for anything, isn’t it?” 

“ Reminds me quite a bit,” said Dono- 
van, “of the big hotel at the south end of 
the board-walk at Atlantic City. Kind of 
fanciful.” 

“It’s a dream come true,” said Miss 
Daisy. 

Mr. Donovan turned round. Behind 
him, in a respectful attitude, stood the ma- 
jordomo. Ai little farther back, grouped 
together, were his ten fellow servants, all in 
respectful attitudes. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the majordomo. 

The man, though engaged by Miss Daisy, 
had from the first refused to recognize her 
as his mistress. The negotiations in South- 
ampton about the cabin had been carried 
on by Mr. Donovan. It was to Mr. Dono- 
van that he spoke now. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but does 
the family propose to reside here for any 
length of time?” 

Mr. Donovan waved his hand toward 
Miss Daisy. She realized that, as queen of 
the island, it was her business to decide the 
movements of the court. 

“* Always,” she said. “ For ever and ever 
and ever! I shall never live anywhere else, 


It’s too 


and when I die I’ll be buried here!” 

“In that case, sir,” said the majordomo, 
still ignoring the queen, “I must request, 
in the name of self and the rest of the staff, 
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to return to England at once, sir. If I may 
add a suggestion, sir, I’d say by rail. This 
ship is not what we’ve been accustomed to 
in places where we've lived before.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Donovan, “ you can 
go back if you like. Psalissa is a free state, 
though not a republic; but there’s liable to 
be some delay if you wait for a train.” 

“Oh, what a shame!” said Miss Daisy. 
“You’ve spoiled the whole thing. Just 
when everything was beautiful, and I was 
so happy! Id like to tell you what I think 
of you all. Oh, I do wish Mr. Phillips was 
here! He’d—oh, father, would you? I’m 
sure you could!” 

Mr. Donovan looked at her and waited. 
In time, such was his experience, Miss 
Daisy usually explained what she wanted 
pretty clearly. 

“T once heard Mr. Phillips talking to 
one of the sailors,” she said. “ He didn’t 
know I was listening, of course. The sailor 
had been getting things all wrong, and Mr. 
Phillips—” 

“ Language?” said Mr. Donovan. 

“Tt was splendid! I never knew before 
that there were such words.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Donovan, “I haven’t 
cursed any for quite a while, but I’m will- 
ing to try. You’d better run up the bridge 
right now, Daisy, before I start. I might 
be kind of held back from some expressions 
if I knew you were listening.” 

Miss Daisy, who was sometimes quite an 
obedient girl, reached the bridge in time to 
see the anchor splash into the blue water. 
Then Mr. Donovan began to speak slowly 
and very quietly. It took the women ser- 
vants nearly two minutes to realize that he 
was using the most atrocious language. 
Then they fled. 

The three footmen stood their ground a 
little longer. Mr. Donovan raised his voice 
a little. He felt old powers returning to 
him. He became fluent. One by one the 
footmen slunk away. 

Mr. Donovan went on, without passion 
or heat. He arrived at a terrific maledic- 
tion which he had found effective many 
years before in dealing with Italian labor- 
ers. The majordomo cowered, his hands 
held to his ears, and vanished into the 
cabin. 
7 
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Mr. Donovan took from his pocket a 
large purple handkerchief. He wiped away 
the sweat which had gathered on his upper 
lip. Then he looked round him with an air 
of satisfaction. There was no one left near 
him except Smith, the ship’s steward, who 
stood in a respectful attitude, apparently 
waiting for an opportunity to speak. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Donovan, 
“that I can do any more real high-class 
cursing without preparation; but if you're 
not satisfied, I’m willing to try.” 

“T was only going to suggest, sir,” said 
Smith, “ that if it would be any conveni- 
ence to you, sir, and to her majesty—” Mr. 
Donovan started. It was the first time that 
any one had given Miss Daisy her new 
title. “I should be very glad, sir, to re- 
main with you and do all I can, sir, to make 
you comfortable—subject to Captain Wil- 
son’s permission. Of course you'll under- 
stand, sir, that I signed on as ship’s stew- 
ard. I couldn’t leave my duty, sir, if Cap- 
tain Wilson required me.” 

“ Smith,” said Mr. Donovan, “ you’re a 
white man! I'll square things up with 
Captain Wilson. He can have the use of 
that sausage-skin of a butler on the voyage 
home. I hope he’ll just set those able- 
bodied loafers of footmen to shovel coal in 
the stoke-hole. I sha’n’t say a word if he 
corrects the women with a rope’s end every 
time they’re seasick. I’m a humanitarian, 
Smith, opposed to execution and corporal 
punishments on principle, in a general way; 
but I’m not a hidebound pacifist. There 
are circumstances—I kind of feel that the 
British domestic servant is one of these cir- 
cumstances!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Smith. “ Quite so, sir!” 


vil 


History says little about them, but there 
doubtless have been queens who lacked 
dignity, queens with high spirits and little 
sense of decorum, queens who outraged 
pompous chamberlains and brought shame 
into the lives of stately chancellors. The 
behavior of the new Queen of Psalissa 
caused no scandal; but that was only be- 


cause there was no one in her small court . 


who had any sense of the dignity proper to 
queens. 
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The majordomo’s feelings would certain- 
ly have been outraged if he had watched 
Queen Daisy make her first royal progress; 
but he was shut up in his cabin. The other 
servants might have quivered with shame 
and disgust if they had seen—but they saw 
nothing, having turned away their eyes 
from beholding vanity. 

After the cable had ceased rattling 
through the hawse-hole, Miss Daisy de- 
manded a boat. Scarcely waiting for Cap- 
tain Wilson’s word, Mr. Phillips rushed to 
lower one. Lashings were cast loose, the 
boat was swung outboard and manned with 
a speed which would have done credit to a 
smart yacht’s crew. 

Miss Daisy ran to her cabin. The oars- 
men sat ready to push off. Mr. Phillips 
stood in the stern-sheets, the tiller between 
his feet. Miss Daisy appeared at the top 
of the accommodation ladder. She held a 
large parcel in her hand. 

“ Catch!” she said to Mr. Phillips. “ It’s 


the flag.” 

She flung it. Mr. Phillips, with a wild 
grab, saved it from the sea. Miss Daisy 
laughed joyously. 

“Catch again!” she said. “ The palace 


keys!” 

A bunch of keys crashed on the floor- 
boards of the boat between the feet of the 
man who rowed stroke. Mr. Phillips picked 
them up. Miss Daisy, disdaining a helping 
hand held out by Smith, skipped down the 
steps. Her skirt held tight in one hand, 
she leaped into the boat. 

“ Quickly!” she cried. 
quickly! Please don’t be long 

“ Shove off,” said Mr. Phillips, “ and pull 
like—pull like—” 

“ Say it!” said Miss Daisy. 
it will make them go quicker!” 

“ Pull,” said Mr. Phillips; “ pull like— 
billy-oh!” 

The men pulled. Not even the expected 
invocation would have stirred them to 
greater exertions. The boat sprang for- 
ward, and sped toward the palace. The 
water bubbled around her bows, swished 
and foamed in the wake astern of her. 

Mr. Phillips brought her up alongside a 
broad flight of white steps. The men 


“Oh, quickly, 


” 


“ Say it, if 


clawed at the smooth stone with their fin- 
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gers. The queen stepped ashore. She 
stood on the lowest step, a figure poised for 
swift, eager motion, a flushed, excited girl, 
a queen with palpitating heart and eyes full 
of dancing merriment. 

The steps, blazing white in the sunshine, 
led up to a broad platform where a tall 
flagstaff stood. Behind was all the fantas- 
tic wonder of the palace — the porticoes, 
slender, carved columns, stone lacework of 
flying buttresses, spires, hollowed spaces of 
dark shade, points of sparkling light, broad 
surfaces of dazzling whiteness. 

Mr. Phillips leaped ashore and passed 
the queen, bounding up the steps to the 
platform. He carried in his hand the par- 
cel which she had flung into the boat. He 
reached the flagstaff. He knotted a light 
line around his waist, and swarmed up the 
bare pole. 

He rove the line through the block at the 
top of the staff and slid to earth again. He 
bent the halyard to the flag. It ran up, a 
neat ball. With a sharp chuck at the line 
Mr. Phillips broke it out. The royal stand- 
ard of Psalissa fluttered in the morning 
breeze, pale blue, glorious. 

“Long live the queen! Long live the 
queen!” Mr. Phillips shouted. 

The queen, standing on the bottom step, 
gave a little cry of delight. The men in 
the boat sat still with puzzled grins on their 
faces. Mr. Phillips bounded down to them, 
leaping the steps in threes and fours. 

“ Cheer, you blighters,” he said, “ unless 
you want your silly skulls smashed! Cheer 
like billy-oh! Long live the queen!” 

The men scrambled to their feet and re- 
sponded. Their cheers rang out. One of 
them, moved to enthusiasm, seized his oar 
and beat the water with the flat of the 
blade. Like a man with a flail he raised 
the oar high and brought it down with loud 
smacks on the water, splashing up spark- 
ling drops, rocking the boat in which he 
stood. He was not a native of Psalissa, 
not a subject of the queen, but his action 
expressed the enthusiasm of devoted 
loyalty. 

The queen bowed, blushing, laughing, 
breathless with excitement. 

Across the bay came the sound of cheers 
and shouting from the men on board the 
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Ida. The steamer’s siren shrieked. Mr. 
Donovan stood on the bridge, the rope that 
controlled the siren in his hand. The 
queen waved to him. Five revolver-shots 
rang out in quick succession. 

“ Good old Wilson!” said Mr. Phillips. 
“T wouldn’t have thought he had it in him 
to fire a royal salute.” 

He gave Captain Wilson credit which 
was not his due. It was Smith, the steward, 
who fired the revolver. Afterward that 
loyal servant excused himself to Mr. 
Donovan. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said. ‘“ Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to have fired without orders; but 
it seemed the proper thing to do, sir.” 

“Do you always carry a gun in your 
pocket?” said Mr. Donovan. 

“Only when I’m among Eastern: peo- 
ples, sir. Not in England, sir.” 

The queen, standing radiant in the sun- 
shine before her palace, gave her first royal 
command. 

“ Mr. Phillips,” she said, “ take the keys 
and come along.” 

They ran up the steps together, past the 
flagstaff, crossed a space of smooth white 
rock, and reached the great door which 
faced them. Mr. Phillips fitted the key 
and flung the door wide. A gloomy, cool 
space lay before them. 

They were standing in bright sunshine 
and a glow of reflected light. Their eyes 
failed to penetrate the darkness before 
them. It was as if a thick black curtain 
hung inside the door. 

The queen hesitated on the threshold. 
Mr. Phillips entered the room. He threw 
open the shutters and flung the great win- 
dows wide. Broad belts of light crossed 
the room. The sunshine flooded it. The 
morning breeze blew in, driving before it 
the heavy, stagnant air. 

The queen entered, and found herself in 
a great hall. Around the walls hung pic- 
tures in tarnished frames. Rich furniture, 
damp-stained and worm-eaten, stood stiffly 
arranged as if for some great function; but 
here and there was evidence of some dis- 
order. 

A table was upset near the fireplace. 
The covering of a chair had been torn, and 
the hair stuffing of its cushions bulged 
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through the rent. The ashes of a wood fire 
and the charred remains of half-burned 
logs were on the hearth. Some papers lay 
scattered on the floor. 

The queen, subdued, quieter, went on 
tiptoe around the room. She touched the 
furniture and the pictures softly as she 
passed them. There was in her a feeling, 
half fear, half reverence, for the things 
which had once belonged to the dead King 
Otto. 

Phillips, moved by an impulse of curi- 
osity, crossed the room to where the torn 
papers lay. He stooped down and picked 
up some of the fragments. For the most 
part they were blank. On one or two there 
were words in a language he did not under- 
stand. Only one fragment interested him— 
the corner of a torn envelope, which bore 
an English stamp and a London postmark. 

“ Your majesty,” he said. 

She did not hear, or if she heard, she did 
not reply. Mr. Phillips was not used to in- 
timate association with royal persons. He 
tried another form of address. 

“ Your serene highness,” he said. 

The queen looked round. 

“ Do you mean me?” she said. 

“ Yes, your excellency,” said Phillips. 

The queen laughed aloud. The sound of 
his voice and her own, the ready merriment 
of her laughter, awoke her from the fear 


and reverence, scattered the vague feeling _ 


of mystery which had hung over her. 

“ Don’t call me by such titles,” she said. 
“I’m queen of this island, but I don’t 
mean to spend the rest of my life walking 
on stilts. I’m not that kind of queen. I’m 
a genuine democrat all the time. Don’t 
you forget that. Please call me Miss Daisy, 
just as you used to on board.” 

Mr. Phillips blushed. 

“ Miss Daisy,” he said, “ how long is it 
since the last king lived here?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, “ and I don’t 
care. Centuries and centuries, I expect. 
Come and explore. I want to see the whole 
of the palace and let the light and air into 
every room.” 

She had shaken off all vestiges of the 
sense of oppression which had come upon 
her when she first breathed the heavy, stale 
air of the hall, and saw it, with its decayed 
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furniture, huge and dim before her. It was 
full of sunlight now, and she was her merry 
self again. 

She ran from room to room, pulling shut- 
ters back, flinging wide the windows. Phil- 
lips followed her, listened to her while she 
planned these for her father’s rooms, those 
for her own, how breakfast should be laid 
on summer mornings on a balcony right 
over the water; how midday meals should 
be eaten in a shaded portico. 

“ And this,” she said, “shall be your 
room, for you’re to spend all your holidays 
here. See, if you open the window you can 
take a header right into the blue water— 
oh, isn’t it a beautiful color?—and take a 
morning swim.” 

Phillips was ready to take a header from 
any window at the queen’s command. He 
would ask nothing better than to spend not 
only holidays, but all his days, there on the 
island with her. If he could enter her ser- 
vice—he wondered whether the Queen of 
Psalissa would start a royal navy of her 
own! 

They passed from room to room. They 
ran up winding staircases and emerged in 
tiny turret chambers, glass-enclosed like 
the tops of lighthouses. They found a roof- 
garden set round with huge stone urns full 
of dry, caked earth. Once, no doubt, flow- 
ers had bloomed in them. Flowers, so the 
queen declared, should bloom there again. 

They descended to cool, spacious 
kitchens, to cellars where wine had been 
stored. They passed through a narrow 
doorway, and found suddenly that the sea 
was lapping at their feet. They were un- 
derneath the center of the house. Around 
them were high walls. From the water it- 
self arose thick, round pillars, supports of 
the vaulting on which the great hall rested. 

The light, entering for the most part 
through the water, was blue and faint. The 
stones beneath the water gleamed blue. 
The pillars, as they rose, changed from blue 
to purple. The water sighed, murmured, 
almost moaned. It seemed as if it tried to 
cling to the smooth stonework, as if it sank 
back again disappointed, weary of forever 
giving kisses which were not returned. 
They stood in silence, looking, listening. 
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Then Phillips spoke. His voice sounded 
strangely hollow. He sank it to a whisper. 

“ Miss Daisy,” he said, “ how long is it 
since the last king lived here?” 

“Why do you ask me that again?” she 
said. “I don’t know. A hundred years 
ago, perhaps. They killed him, you know. 
I wonder if they threw him into the sea!” 

“ Was it last December?” 

“Of course not! How can you be so 
silly? As if any one would kill a king last 
December! They only did things like that 
centuries ago.” 

Phillips took from his pocket the torn 
envelope that he had picked up in the great 
hall. 

“ Look!” he said. “I found that near 
the fireplace in the hall we went into first.” 

“It’s an old envelope,” she said. “It 
must have belonged to the king they killed. 
How interesting! Fancy their having had 
envelopes in those days!” 

“ The postmark on it,” he said, “ is Lon- 
don, and the date is October 15, 1913. 
Some one was living in the house then.” 

The queen clapped her hands. 

“ Oh, splendid!” she said. “ A mystery! 
That’s just what I longed for—a mystery, 
a ghost, a secret chamber, and all those 
beautiful things. I was quite afraid the 
house was too sunny for mystery until we 
came down here. There might be anything 
here, in this blue light—brigands, or wan- 
dering spirits, or the old gods of the island. 
Now I call it just perfect. Thank you so 
much, Mr. Phillips, for finding me that 
paper! Now we can brood on that brigand. 
It must have been a brigand. Or do you 
think the assassins came back, driven by 
pangs of conscience, to the scene of their 
crime, and dropped that envelope so as to 
give aclue? There always are clues, aren’t 
there? Oh, I am glad you found it!” 

As she spoke, there came a thin, high 
sound, a ghostly wail. It echoed back from 
the walls, repeating itself. The sound was 
broken among the pillars, and came con- 
fusedly to the listening ears. The waters 
stirred uneasily, sucking at the walls and 
the pillars with a kind of fierce intensity. 
The queen’s hand sought her companion’s 
arm, caught it, and held it. 
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HERE was an old Latin saying, “ Nomen atque omen”—“a name 
that carries with it an omen.” Not since the last Czar of Russia— 
yielding, it is said, to the political sense of his cousin, the Grand 

Duke Nicholas—altered the name of his capital from St. Petersburg to 
Petrograd, has so significant a change of names taken place as that in the 
royal house of England. The decree has gone forth from King George’s 
privy council that henceforth the British sovereign desires the style and title 
of his family to be that of the house of Windsor. ; 

The house of Hanover is ho more. Two hundred and three years ago 
England made a choice between Hanover and Rome, between George, 
Elector of Hanover, and James Stuart, son of James II and Mary of 
Modena. George I, who could not speak a word of English, betook himself 
to London, surrounded by a crew of German barons and German mistresses, 
whose descendants tramp to-day through the pages of the British peerage. 

Almost all the kings and princes of the house of Hanover have inter- 
married with German princesses. George I married his cousin, Sophia 
Dorothea; George II, Caroline of Ansbach; George III, Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz; George IV, Caroline of Brunswick; William IV, 
Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen. Queen Victoria—daughter of Edward, fourth 
son of George III, and of Victoria Mary of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld—followed 
the family tradition in espousing her cousin, Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; 
and it was left for her son, the tactful and popular Edward VII, to break the 
spell by giving Britain a Danish queen. 

National opinion has but recently asserted itself in England when it 
caused the name of the Duke of Albany, who is also Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, to be wiped off the civil list; and other changes are taking place 
so rapidly that Burke and Debrett may have to increase their staffs to keep 
pace with the new order. What Justus Perthes will do in the “ Almanach 
de Gotha” promises fun enough for another “ Battle of the Books,” if 
only Jonathan Swift were alive to write it. 

There are no more Tecks and Battenbergs in England. As Marquess of 
Cambridge, the Duke of Teck picks up a title from his mother, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, granddaughter of George III. The British sound of his 
new name is emphasized by his choice“of the old English “ marquess ” 
rather than the more usual French form “ marquis.” 

Alexander of Battenberg—eldest son. of the Princess Henry, Queen 
Victoria’s daughter Beatrice, who holds office as governor of the Isle of 
Wight—takes the appropriate title of Marquis of Carisbrooke, Carisbrooke 
Castle being the ancient stronghold of the lords of the island. His uncle, 
Prince Louis, is to be known as Marquis of Milford Haven, a tribute to the 
sea and to Wales—though it has been unkindly recalled that Lord Randolph 
Churchill once caustically referred to all double-barreled names as sympto- 
matic of “ pompous mediocrities.” The navy lost Prince Louis because of 
his German birth, for the British navy, like Cesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion. : 

It has also been decreed that British royal titles shall not descend beyond 
the second generation. This ends any possibility that there could be in 
England a privileged coterie of princes comparable to the archdukes of Aus- 
tria or the grand dukes of the imperial régime in Russia. A great-grandson of 
King George will, in the ordinary course of events, be plain Mr. Windsor. 

An interesting question arises in the case of the Prince of Wales, who 
is not likely to follow his ancestors’ custom of taking a German bride. Few 
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indeed are the princesses who remain available, and of those few some are 
practically disqualified by difference of faith. Horatio Bottomley, the gadfly 
of modern England’s political world, solemnly warns the throne that the 
future queen of England must be a “ British lass.” 
The wings of Eros are clipped, and Patria is the only goddess! 
* * * * x 


E question whether Alsace is French or German has been one of 
dispute in peace and war for long enough—as was pointed out in an 
article by Willis Abbot, published in this magazine last month—and 
will figure as a burning-issue in the settlement that must sooner or later 
end the present struggle. An interesting side-light is thrown upon the 
controversy by as typical an Alsatian as one may find, bearing the typically 
German name of Johann Jacob Waltz. He signs himself “ Hansi "—which 
again has the flavor of the German-Alsatian dialect—and is widely known 
as an artist and a patriot. 

What has done most to make him famous is his “ History of Alsace for 
Little Children, Told by Their Uncle Hansi,” which was published about 
five years ago. Not only is this remarkable book rich in the humor that 
edges laughter with tears, both in text and illustrations; it is also a fount 
of information as to how Alsatians feel in their heart of hearts toward 
France and toward Germany. Its author—a son of the old Alsace which 
the Germans claim to be truly Teutonic—dips his Gallic pen into the ink 
of irony modified by gentleness and a strong sense of fun, and begins his 
history with the early days when “ Wotan mit uns” is believed to have 
been the popular slogan east of the Rhine. He tells of the first irruption of 
the barbarians into the fertile fields that nourished a contented people 
between the Rhine and the Vosges—the first of a series of invasions that 
continued even to our time, all prompted by the jealousy of the less favored, 
and by his lust for conquest. 

“ All the evil that has ever befallen Alsace came from across the Rhine,” 
says Hansi. 

Then he pictures Czsar’s legions defeating Ariovistus and his hordes, 
and throwing them out of Burgundy and Alsace, and tells of the golden 
days that followed under the wise rule of the Romans. These did not try 
to force their own customs on the land, but as they were good customs, 
the Alsatians quickly assimilated them. 

“ When one nation has conquered another, it can impose its civilization 
on the conquered on!y if it is more civilized than they are,” comments Hansi, 
and one can hear him add under his breath: “One in the eye for the 
Germans!” 

The Romans, he tells, built great forts along the Rhine, to overawe the 
pillaging Teutons. Strassburg was one of them, perhaps the finest, and of 
this Hansi writes: 


Remember, children,'so that when your German schoolmasters tell you that 
it is an ancient German town, you may smile to think that it was built for the 
purpose of repelling the Germans. 


When he comes to the invasion of the Vandals, who destroyed every 
monument on their way, he reminds his readers that the savages left 
descendants behind them, across the Rhine, and that these are now usually 
appointed German government architects. 

As a part of the Holy Roman Empire, Hansi says, Alsace suffered from 
neglect on the part of the German emperors, who, therefore, were disliked, 
and who failed entirely in their spasmodic efforts at Germanization. There 
followed centuries of gloom, enlivened by bloody battles between Teutons 
and Alsatians, until at last came a time of which Hansi is able to tell 
something pleasanter, for “ Alsace was to become French.” 
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Of Turenne, the idol of liberated Alsace, he records that when his will 
was opened, this was found written in it: 


No French soldier must rest as long as there is a German in Alsace! 


The German professors may talk of Louis XIV’s “ criminal seizure ” of 
Alsace, but they pass in silence the fact that for a long time the Alsatians 
had begged him to make them French. And Hansi vows that in all history 
there is “ not one single instance where an Alsatian asked of his own free 
‘will to become a German.” Only thirty-five years after Turenne’s victory 
at Tiirkheim a Prussian ambassador wrote to his king that the Alsatians 
were more French than the Parisians. 

Hansi remarks that the “ Marseillaise” might more justly be called the 
“ Strasbourgeoise,” since it was in the Alsatian capital that Rouget de I’Isle 
wrote the national battle-song of France. “ We, of the land who gave it 
birth,” he complains, “are now forbidden to sing it”; and those who 
cannot refrain “ pay with long weeks in prison.” 

Hansi himself was too true an Alsatian, and too outspoken, to miss a 
prison sentence, and Alsatians who are caught reading his book fare no 
better than he. At the beginning of the war he managed to cross the border 
into France, where he has been “ doing his bit ” ever since. 


* * * * * 
Gaza, the Turkish “ are not allowed by the censor to tell where we are fighting,” 
Fortress in wrote an officer in the British army recently; “ but as I write 
Palestine I am looking out at the spot where stood the temple of the 


The British Are 
Fighting Where 
Samson Smote 
the Philistines 





Philistines, destroyed by Samson.” 

Even if one never saw the mock havoc wrought by Caruso as the blind 
Samson on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, the Bible story is 
familiar enough for one to recognize that the British officer was some- 
where near Gaza, in Palestine. At Gaza they point out the places where 
Samson carried off the gates, where the temple of Dagon stood, and where 
the strong man of Israel was buried. 

Surrounded by its girdle of trees, nestling in an island of verdure, 
Gaza has so far held up the advance of the British force advancing from 
Egypt. In former ages it was girt with solid walls, but its defenses are 
now a labyrinth of trenches, while to the southeast rises the natural fortress 
of Ali Muntar, the Watch Tower, which at the time of writing this is 
still defying General Allenby’s guns. 

In biblical days, Philistine and Hebrew struggled for Gaza the Strong. 
Alexander laid siege to the town, Saladin drove the Crusaders from it, 
and later the Tatars razed its walls. But its military importance is as 
great as ever, for the army that takes it can sweep forward along the 
valley of Sharon until it reaches the plain of Esdraelon. The British 
have advanced fifty miles from El Arish, at the river of Egypt, to Wadi 
Guzzeh, past Raja and on to Khan Yanie in the valley of Sorek, whence, 
according to tradition, Samson took Delilah to wife. 

Gaza, before the war, was the center of a great agricultural district 
and the main trading-station of the Bedouin. Its population of forty 
thousand includes men of every nation under heaven. Its harbor facilities 
are bad, owing to the shelving shore, but the roadstead used to be visited 
regularly by the Austrian Lloyd steamships and vessels of the Khedivieh 
Line, coming to carry off the corn of a thousand valleys. 

Gaza, the meeting-place of all the caravans that pass between Syria 
and Egypt, and chief market for the Bedouin of the Sinai peninsula, will 
have a new importance after the war. The land around it, according to 
the engineers with the British army, needs only to be developed. Nature 
cries aloud for scientific methods and machinery. As a railway center 
on a trunk line between Asia and Africa, it would have a world importance. 
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All that we read of the green loveliness of the land of the Philistines, 
wrecked by the neglect and mischief of ages, may yet be restored as one of 
the wonders of the war, wherein wonders are commonplace. 


* * * * * 


LITTLE brown lady has passed away at a large white villa at Algiers. 
A A queen in her own right she was—Ranavalona III, who once 

ruled over about three millions of assorted natives of Madagascar. 
She was born fifty-four years ago at the royal palace in the capital, 
Antananarivo. There she succeeded to the crown and scepter, which just 
such ineffectual femininity as her own had held during most of the nineteenth 
century. There she married twice, and was twice widowed; and there she 
made her half-hearted but stubborn fight against the French colonists, who 
had realized that Madagascar was a land of magnificent unexploited possi- 
bilities. 

Half-hearted was Queen Ranavalona’s support of her dark subjects in 
their opposition to French civilization; for one thing, because she had no 
child for whom to defend her throne, and for another, because the second 
prince consort, who was also prime minister, was prone to forget that she 
was the sovereign, not he. 

In 1895 France sent an expeditionary force, headed by Gallieni, who 
was destined to immortalize himself by his share in winning the battle of 
the Marne. Joffre, too, was of the expedition, with the rank of a captain. 
The Frenchmen struck awe into the queen’s warriors by playing a search- 
light on them. Battle was no more considered. Ranavalona appeared in a 
velvet and gold palanquin, made a brave address to the defenders of her 
kingdom, and was wildly cheered. But when a shell burst in the royal 
courtyard, the flag of truce was hoisted, and all was over but the signing 
of the treaty by which Madagascar became a French protectorate. 

However, the natives continued to annoy the settlers, for the presence 
of their queen at Antananarivo gave them encouragement; so Ranavalona 
was quietly deposed and led away, with her aunt and her pets, to the 
French island of Réunion, to the east of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 
She didn’t like the place, and pestered the Colonial Office in Paris with 
voluminous complaints. She was told that a fine villa was being prepared 
for her at Algiers, where the climate was much like that of her native 
island, only much more enchanting; also that she would henceforth receive 
a comfortable annuity to do with as she pleased. 

Ranavalona clapped her hands, got together her trunks, her pets, and 
her aunt, and came northward in the best of spirits. The luxury of her 
new establishment quite overwhelmed her at first, but the marvel of it 
soon ceased to occupy what stood her in lieu of mind. That the French 
were building harbors and railways in the wilderness that once was her 
kingdom; that her former subjects were receiving the benefits of civilization 
in the form of schools, postal service, telegraphs, and telephones; that 
they shared with the white men the advantages of an ever-growing export 
trade in cattle, hides, rubber, wax, vanilla, ebony, and gold, interested 
Ranavalona not at all. But the fact that she could make no one but her 
aunt give her the title of “ majesty” agitated her tremendously, until a 
tactful French official explained to her that “ madame ” had always been the 
correct and usual form of address for the queens of France. 

Then Ranavalona grew curious to see the place where those other ladies 
had reigned, and from a good-natured government she obtained permission 
—and funds—to visit Paris. 

Once within walking distance of the Louvre and of the marble statues 
of the French queens in the Luxembourg Gardens, she quite forgot the 
object of her journey in a frenzy of shopping. She bought things right 
and left. She bought every showy thing that she—or her aunt, who never 
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left her side—could lay eyes on. She ran deep into debt for the possession 
of finery such as the average colored maid in New York would like to 
display if she dared. , 

Brown and shriveled little Ranavalona was a curious sight when at last 
some government official stopped the riot, packed her off to Algiers—and 
paid her debts. She was perfectly happy at her villa thereafter, but only 
on condition of being permitted to visit Paris every few years. The Colonial 
Office let her have her wish, rather than listen to the shrill, parrotlike voice 
that is now stilled forever. 

* * * * * 


IIAT will Pershing’s army at the-front call its trench journal? 

\ V Trench journals are one of the most interesting by-products 

of the war. The prehistoric caveman scratched lines and drew 

sir’ ..pictures on the walls of his den, or on the crude weapons he used in 

the chase. The modern caveman in his dugout, waiting for the hour to 

attack the mammoth prey, similarly distracts his mind by writing and 

drawing. The number of papers written and illustrated by soldiers on all 

fronts is amazing. 

Blighty—the name is Tommy Atkins’s word for home or motherland— . 

the boys’ own paper of Haig’s army, has just had a birthday number, in 
which a Canadian thus welcomes Pershing’s coming: 


And so Uncle Sam is in the line-up against Germany. Atta boy! 

Americans all, the Canadians will be tickled to death to see your Stetsons 
and gaiters among our tin lids and puttees. Man, oh, man! Think of the con- 
versational Marathon that will ensue when you and Tommy Atkins have given 
each other the once-over! 

All aboard for the ball park, fellows! Uncle Sam’s to bat! 


The Sixteenth Canadian Scottish prints the Brazier. The Australian 
ammunition park has the Honk; the Seventh Canadian Infantry the 
Listening Post. Other Canadian journalistic efforts are the Dead-Horse 
Gazette, the Growler, and the Jodine Chronicle—this last being from the 
field ambulance corps. 

Of the English and Irish periodicals, the Whizzbang tells of the Dublin 
Light Infantry. The Mudlark shows the gentle trench irony of the Bed- 
fords. The Castrionical upholds the fame of the City of London Rifles. 
The Last Gasper and the Powwow voice the growls of the Royal Fusiliers, 
and Poison Gas is emitted by Queen Victoria’s Rifles. 

The form and character of all these productions is very much alike. The 
comic story, the sentimental verse, the news of local sports, and then the 
“Things We Should Like to Know,” in which privates and officers find 
scope for criticism that is often daringly outspoken. All alike convey an 
impression of humor, high spirits, and unfailing courage, with an absolute 
faith in victory. 

There is a family likeness in the journals of the French soldiers—the 
Rire aux Eclats, the Mouchoir, the Crapouillot, Face aux Boches, the 
Artilleur Dechainé, and the Poilu. Their humor is Rabelaisian, and their 
columns bubble with full-bodied jests—‘“ not to be read by young girls 
under forty years of age,” one editor warns his subscribers. Moreover, 
there is more slang than in the British journals, slang beside which the 
British attempts are colorless and clumsy. 

One curious contrast in the trench journal of the poilu is its attitude 
toward the enemy. Mud and blood, his khaki and his rifle, are the pre- 
occupations of the British Tommy. To him a toad is a toad, and a Boche 
is a German who knows no better. On the other hand, rancor and loathing 
burn in the journals of the French soldiers. The race equation is strong, 
and no age of peace can follow the great war unless the poilus humble 
Germany to the dust. 
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The hospitals and medical corps behind the lines are also rich in soldiers’ 
papers; but there is a peculiar pathos in the journals from the prisoners’ 
camps. The Doeberitz Gazette, published by the Allied prisoners in Ger- 
many, makes no reference whatever to the war. The Camp Echo and the 
Quousque Tandem, issued by the Germans on the Isle of Man, contain no 
word of irony or fun, unless the name of the second journal—meaning 
“ how long?”—expresses irony rather than longing. Contrast the British 
Tommies’ parody of the Athanasian Creed with the German solemnity of 
the “Ten Commandments for Camp” in the Camp Echo, of which these 
are four typical ones: 


1—Thou shalt observe the strictest cleanliness. 
2.—Thou shalt be amiable toward thy fellow prisoners. 
3.—Thou shalt work with body and soul. . . 
= —Beside thy material welfare, thou shalt kee, the ideal of thy future 
always before thine eyes. 








Whatever Pershing’s army may call its trench journal, wit and humor 
will not be wanting from its pages when it comes home to supplement the 
brevity of our soldiers’ censored letters. 


* * . * * 
An International O keep the world safe for democracy it is urged that there should 
Army to Guard be built up a great international army, whose task it will be to 
the World carry out the decrees of an international parliament. 

What Language The advocates of this world police force emphasize the danger of 


Would Be Used national armies and propose, among other things, that each battalion of 
In a Cosmopolitan @ thousand men should consist of a great variety of nationalities. A very 
Police Force? serious difficulty, however, arises when one considers the language of 
-command of this polyglot force. The late Lord Cromer, in one of his 
lighter moments, evidently overlooking Ro, Volapiik, and Esperanto, sug- 
gested that the use of the Latin language would not hurt the feelings of 
any country or contingent. 
The friends of the classics should be grateful for this crumb of hope in 
a materialistic age. Let us make Latin again the universal language. Mean- 
while, a squad of poilus, Tommy Atkinses, and Sammies, with Russians, 
Germans, and Italians thrown in for international balance, under, say, a 
Spanish officer, would find great difficulty in learning the manual of arms. 
In the Middle Ages men had more time to indulge their curiosity than 
now, aud we find essays entitled ““ What Song the Sirens Sang ” and “ What 
Naine Achilles Assumed When He Hid Himself Among Women”; but 
if the international army comes to pass, our classicists may have to lose 
themselves in conjecture as to what words of command Cesar used. 

It is stated, on the authority of Vergil, that “ state attenti” might do for 
“ attention,” while “ state remissi” is the equivalent of “stand at ease.” But 
imagine the disgust of your classicist on being told that “rursus ut antea” 
means “as you were,” and the disgust of your rookie from Loamshire 
in England, or the steppes of Russia, or the hills of Spain, on being told 
that it meant anything at all. 

Would “ decurrite quaterni,” Lord Cromer asks, induce the squad to 
“form fours,” or “ad dextram spectate” persuade it to turn “eyes to 
the right”? Even such simple commands as “ quick march ” and “ double ” 
lose all their emphasis as “ gradu citato” and “ gradu citatissimo.” 

A sorry trick was played on the international army at the Tower of 
Babel! 

We are not likely to discover what words of command Cesar used, 
but one thing the leader of any army can learn from him. To Cezsar’s 
eternal honor, Cicero reports, in alk his commands of the field there was 
not found an “ ite ”—“ go "—but a “ venite ””—“ come ”—as if he scorned 
in all his onsets to be anything but a leader. 
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Troubles of the English Publishers 


r “HE English publishers are having their 
own troubles. Both the output and the 
sale of books in England continue to 

be large, but the cost of production has in- 
creased disproportionately. Paper has risen to 
about three times the pre-war price, while 
straw-board for bindings is almost wholly un- 
procurable. Publishers are facing the neces- 
sity of discarding bindings entirely and issuing 
books in paper covers, as is the general custom 
on the Continent. 

But the greatest difficulty of all is the short- 
age of labor. This has already raised printers’ 
prices to an abnormal point, and has caused a 
general scaling up in the cost of production 
that steadily becomes greater. 

The large sales reported by the English book 
houses are partly due to the prevalence of 
cheap editions. Publishers are chary of touch- 
ing a volume that would have to sell at six 
shillings or more, but they bring out huge edi- 
tions to retail at one or two shillings. A popu- 
lar edition of Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
writings, for instance, is said to have had an 
immense sale. 

Fewer novels by new writers are being 
brought out, but writers of established reputa- 
tion are writing and publishing industriously. 
The increase in published verse is remarkable, 
and so is the increase in volumes of essays. 
Of course, personal experiences and observa- 
tions of the war from every possible angle are 
flooding the English market just as they are 
the American. 


Writing the History of the War 


THOsE indefatigable gentlemen who are 
engaged in writing and publishing histories 
of the great war so up-to-date that nothing 
short of a loose-leaf binder can contain them, 
might consider some recent remarks of John 
Murray, the London publisher. 

“ Consider,” says Mr. Murray, “ how long 
it will be before the full, true history of the 
war can be told! We have now got to know 
about all we shall know of the Crimean War. 
We are, historically, pretty well informed 
about the Franco-German War—I mean the 
political as well as the mere fighting side of it. 
But how incomplete in many ways is our 
knowledge of the South African. War, and of 
the Russo-Japanese War! 


“ Hitherto, I suppose, the most difficult war 
to handle has been the American Civil War, 
because of the independent actions fought all 
over a wide country; but that was a small 
thing beside this colossal business. As mate- 
rial toward its eventual history, the war books 
so numerously issued just now are valuable, 
and some of them have real quality; but alike 
for full light on Armageddon and for its per- 
manent eifect on English literature we must 
‘ wait and see ’"—and we cannot all hope to live 
long enough to see.” 


More Advice for Housewives 

It would be interesting to arrive at the ex- 
act extent of the usefulness of the books on 
home-making which, ever since domestic 
science and interior decoration *ecame estab- 
lished professions for women, have been ap- 
pearing in constantly increasing numbers. If 
the information offered by industrious writers 
is applied in proportion to its volume, the day 
of the millennium for the American home is 
about to arrive. Four of the season’s books, 
chosen at random, are “The Home and Its 
Management,” by Mabel Hyde Kittredge, 
which has already been mentioned in this de- 
partment; “ The Effective Small Home,” by 
Lillian Bayliss Green; “Interior Decoration 
for the Small Home,” by Amy L. Rolfe; and 
“The Ideal Home—How to Find It, How to 
Furnish It, How to Keep It,” by Matilda 
Lees-Dods. 

With the first of these on the parlor-table 
mother can go away for a visit and be sure 
that the book will practically run the house. 


-In nineteen chapters the author provides for 


every domestic contingency, including such 
instruction on the care and feeding of children 
as threatens to make serious inroads on the 
sale of the esteemed Dr. Holt’s classic on that 
subject. 

The author of “ The Effective Small Home ” 
finds her ideal in a two-rooms-and-bath apart- 
ment, fitted up with a high-pressure compact- 
ness that must cause great anxiety to a ner- 
vous man. The most remarkable monument 
to this writer’s practical skill may be found in 
Boston’s kitchenette area, just behind Sym- 
phony Hall. 

In her book on’ interior decoration Miss 
Rolfe attempts to sclve certain domestic fea- 
tures of the age-old problem of adjusting a 
champagne taste to a beer income: 
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The fourth book of the group comes from 
England, and is a rare contribution to the lit- 
erature of the domestic arts. Here the Ameri- 
can housewife may find a specialist’s advice on 
the training of the coachman and the engaging 
of a nursery governess. She will be coun- 
seled to have a late breakfast and omit lunch- 
eon on the day of a wedding, so that the ser- 
vants may have an opportunity to dress and 
see the bridal party off. Here, too, she will 
find a complete exposition of the reasons why 
one should prepare for death, with a few 
health hints thrown in as a precautionary 
measure. 

What a chance all this offers for the sur- 
vey-maker! Why not follow up the cases of 
one hundred buyers of each of these four 
books, and definitely ascertain the results in 
four hundred homes? 


A New Crop of Books on Russia 


THE race was to the swift and the honors 
to the stay-at-home. By a narrow margin of 
time Isaac Don Levine was first over the line 
with his book on the Russian revolution, with 
Isaac F. Marcosson a close second. 

Mr. Levine is one of the foreign editors of 
the New York Tribune, an industrious and 
prolific writer who, when he came to America 
from Russia in 1911, could not speak English. 
Mr. Marcosson is one of the best-known 
American journalists, and has been a frequent 
contributor to this magazine. He was in Lon- 
don on another mission when the news of the 
great events occurring in Petrograd reached 
him. The resourcefulness and the speed with 
which he got himself to the Russian capital 
and into the thick of things were a story in 
themselves. He was, as his publisher says, 
one of the first Americans to reach Petrograd 
after the deposition of the Czar. 

The identity of the very first arrival has not 
yet been established, but he is pretty sure to 
be heard from. Any one with so rare a dis- 
tinction is sure to write a book about it. Peo- 
ple with war experiences are not print-shy 
these days. 


The Mirror of a People 


As Stephen Leacock has proved the writing 
of a Russian novel an easy trick, one may 
have reason to look with skepticism upon the 
avalanche of Russian fiction which has of re- 
cent years descended upon the Anglo-Saxon 
world, and question the publishers’ statements 
that the gloom and hopelessness exuding from 
those endless pages shrapneled with unpro- 
nounceable names are the true element of the 
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Russian soul. Should one not rather look for 
enlightenment to that source where peoples 
from time immemorial have mirrored their 
souls unconsciously, and therefore without 
artifice—the folk-tale? ‘ 

Russia is rich in folktales, as are all the 
countries that know little of books and less 
of magazines; and among the most popular 
are those about animals. 

As befits a people whom five continents 
have come to picture in the guise of a bear, 
in all but the westernmost parts of the new- 
est republic, Russians have crowned the bear 
as czar of the animal kingdom. This may 
have been a self-glorification of the Musco- 
vite peasant, who knows that no other animal 
is so much like him as the rough, strong, slow- 
moving dweller of the woods, whom the hu- 
man bear fears to meet, but for whom he 
nevertheless feels a curious fraternal sym- 


y. 

“Mischa” is the nickname of the beast 
about which Russian mothers have for cen- 
turies transmitted instructive fables to their 
children. Do the admirers of a certain fa- 
mous young violinist know that his old Jewish 
father gave him the name of Russia’s king of 
animals? 

The Mischa of the tales is invariably a 
shining example of all the virtues the muzhik 
thinks he has, or ought to have. His body 
moves slowly, and his brain works slowly, but 
neither ever leaves the straight and narrow 
path. 

Once, Mischa was running after a hare and 
became entangled in a forked tree, where a 
muzhik found and rescued him. Mischa gets 
the peasant’s promise that no one shall ever 
hear of this ludicrous adventure. Yet, one 
day, when the bear passed under the windows 
of his rescuer’s hut, he overheard the whole 
family making merry over the tale. He forth- 
with entered and taught the breaker of his 
promise a terrible lesson. 

Another time the muzhik proposes partner- 
ship to Mischa, who agrees that all that the 
field will yield underground shall be the man’s, 
and all above the ground the bear’s. The 
peasant plants turnips, and Mischa is left 
with the worthless leaves. Then, when the 
agreement is reversed, the man sows wheat, 
and again the bear finds himself cheated. But 
the muzhik does not long enjoy the fruit of 
his wiliness, for Mischa punishes such be- 
havior as only a bear can. 

After Mischa, the fox is the most popular 
figure in Russian fables. While he is Reiz- 
hart or Reinecke Fuchs to the Germans, Mat- 




















tre Renard to the French, and Reynard to 
Anglo-Saxons — masculine to all three — the 
Russians see the crafty redcoat as a lady 
and call her Lisa or Lisichka. Lisa has all 
the characteristics of the western male of her 
species. She always disarms the lion’s blood- 
thirst with her wiles, and even gets the better 
of big, righteous Mischa. 

Among the birds, the swan occupies the 
throne of our eagle, and Voron Voronovitch— 
Raven, son of Raven—has the rdéle of our fox. 
While Christianism only occasionally touches 
the quadruped fables, at least in any part but 
the moral, it frequently colors the bird tales. 
There is the story of the swallow trying to 
distract the attention of the Jews from the 
whereabouts of Christ, and of the robin who 
showed them the way—for which he was pun- 
ished in his flesh, God making it uneatable. 

All these fables, as also the stories about 
heroes and monsters, which are as abundant 
as the others, mirror the Russian soul as 
rather simple and kindly—quite unlike the 
gloomy spirit of the supposedly typical Rus- 
sian novels, and more akin, perhaps, than we 
thought to that of our own race. 


Lodge and Swinburne as Classicists 


Down at Princeton last spring a brigade of 
distinguished men rallied round the flag of 
classical education. The professors of Latin 
and Greek played host to a gallant company 


of defenders recruited from the executive - 


offices of big business, from the editorial 
rooms of metropolitan newspapers, and from 
other places where Greek roots and Latin 
texts might not be expected to stand in high 
esteem. 

Senator Lodge was the big gun. His ad- 
dress is being widely distributed. He stood 
embattled for the languages and written works 
of ancient Rome and Athens, and fired a shot 
heard round the U. S. A. 

Proponents and opponents of classical edu- 
cation may give various interpretations to this 
interesting experience of a “classic” English 
author—Algernon Charles Swinburne, no less— 
reported in a collection of his letters edited 
by his cousin, Mrs. Disney Leith. The two 
cousins used to amuse themselves by compos- 
ing anapests. In a letter written long after- 
ward, commenting on a newly published vol- 
ume of poems by Tennyson, “ Cousin Hadji ” 
said: 


“ Boadicea ” is in galliambics, a meter in which 
there is only one other poem extant, the “ Atys” 
of Catullus. The rules are too long and too in- 
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tricate to give here, even if I remembered the 
whole scheme, which I don’t. . . I tried to 
do my week's verses in it once, and my tutor said 
it was no meter at all, and he wouldn’t take them, 
because it was an impertinence to show such a 
set-up—so it counted as if I had done nothing. 





Afterward “ another master” saw the verses 
and admired them. The student showed the 
praise to che tutor, and had a momentary 
triumph in nis confusion; but, he says, “ that 
did no: heal the cuts or close the scars which 
had imprint .d upon the schoolboy’s mind a 
just horror of strange meters.” _ 

How often workmen in the education shop 
remind us of blacksmiths hammering gold and 
silver on a dirty anvil! The classics need de- 
fense against teachers who repress genius by 
rejecting scornfully its youthful “ impertinent 
eccentricities.” But—who shall teach the 
teachers? 


When Harriman Fought a Big River 


GroRGE KENNAN has an eye for the pictur- 
esque in his story of “ The Salton Sea” and 
Harriman’s fight with the Colorado River. 
Ages ago the Gulf of California ran much 
farther inland than now. The Colorado River, 
dumping its load of silt into the gulf, built a 
bar across it and left the upper waters to 
burn out in the desert. Every three or four 
centuries the river, in flood, would cut through 
its self-built barrier, and temporarily fill the 
basin with fresh water. 

Men with imagination conceived the idea 
of guiding part of the stream permanently 
into such a channel and using the water to re- 
claim, by irrigation, millions of desert acres. 
The story of the attempt is thrilling. One 
engineer after another tried and failed. Com- 
panies came and went; the project refused to 
die. At last Harriman undertook to dam the 


‘stream with dollars. 


The great enterprise was well under way 
when, in 1906, floods threatened to wipe out 
all the labor of men’s hands, and to destroy 
the homes and property of some twelve thou- 
sand people settled in the valley. The fer- 
tilizing stream had become a destroying tor- 
rent, and the Colorado was pouring into the 
Salton basin more than four billion cubic feet 
of water every twenty-four hours. 

Harriman had hurried to San Francisco to 
help that city in its distress. It was in April, 
just after the earthquake and fire. The presi- 
dent of the California Development Company 
hastened to see President Harriman of the 
Southern Pacific Railway Company, and told 
him what was happening. 
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There, in the bustle and confusion of temporary 
offices, with the ruins of San Francisco still smok- 
ing, with the facilities of his roads taxed to the 
utmost in carrying people away from the stricken 
city, with the wonderful railway system which 
constituted his life-work crippled to an unknown 
extent, he consented to advance an additional 
sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for controlling the river and protecting the valley. 





Ten years ago the Imperial Valley yielded, 
from its once desert soil, crops worth twelve 
hundred thousand dollars a year. Now its 
cotton, barley, fruit, and vegetables, and the 
live stock that crops its grasses, represent an 
annual production of ten times that amount. 
The people who harvest and market those 
crops are not inclined, it is to be supposed, 
to regard the man who made the desert smile 
as a “ malefactor of great wealth.” 


A Typical American Record 


THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOUR men— 
count ‘em, three hundred and twenty-four— 
wrote it, and probably the same three hundred 
and twenty-four men will buy and read it. 
They are the members of a certain college 
class, graduated in 1911. The book is their 
“ Quinquennial Record,” belated of appear- 
ance, but worth waiting for through a year and 
some odd months. It takes that long for one 
man, the faithful secretary, to get the mate- 


rials together. But if these not very old grad-. 


uates are slow writers, they write mighty well 
when at last they get around to it. 

The statistics are interesting—as that there 
are 324 members living and 130 married; that 
the average income was $538 in the first year 
“ out,” $925 in the second, and has advanced 
through $1,013 and $1,430 in the third and 
fourth years to $2,069 in the fifth; that in 
the fifth year the world has set upon the ser- 
vices of these men a total cash value of 
$440,873; that the averages range from $900 
for architects to $3,450 for those engaged in 
“ transportation,” and $4,000 for the two men 
in advertising, while the preachers average 
$1,050, and the physicians are not yet earn- 
ing enough to report. But the letters are the 
thing! : 

Here are more than three hundred men tell- 
ing in more than three hundred styles the 
stories of their young lives, some tamely con- 
ventional, some almost wildly adventurous. 
Some of the boys are making their own way; 
some have dads to help them along and up; 
but it is refreshing to see in how many cases 
dad starts the kid at the bottom and refuses 
to pull or push him through the grades. Some 
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have wives, some have hopes—some have 
neither, and profess to desire neither. Some 
are in missionary service in far lands; some 
are wearing uniforms in France; many went 
to the Mexican border. There are stories of 
voyages in cattle-ships and in parlor-cars. 

Some of the letters are humorous, some are 
pathetic; almost every one is well worth any 
reader’s while. There is material, in the re- 
ports of lucky strikes, hard struggles for a 
foothold, strange meetings, for volumes of 
short stories in every style from the Rollo 
books to Kipling—and for the psychol- 
ogist and philosopher. And, be it said, any 
one who is anxiously concerned for the sound- 
ness of young American manhood would lay 
aside this lively volume, or any of its kind, 
with a smile of confident assurance that “ the 
country is safe,” and that he need no longer 
wear the editor’s quoted prefatory definition 
of a pessimist as “a blind man who searches 
in a dark room for a black hat that isn’t 
there.” 

Any other three hundred and twenty-four 
men five years along in their life-work might 
make just as good a book out of their experi- 
ences as these young college men have made; 
but they seldom do it. So the point is that 
if you, Mr. Non-Collegiate, ever happen to 
pick up a quinquennial or decennial or vingesi- 
mal book of this sort, and think of dropping 
it as something that doesn’t concern you and 
can’t please you, you'll probably be missing 
some mighty good fun. 


A Story of the Ireland of To-Day 

Wuat Mr. Britling did in interpreting the 
Englishman to himself, “Changing Winds,” 
St. John Ervine’s new novel, has come very 
near doing for the Irishman. With a skilful 
detachment from its political complications 
and a deep and thorough understanding of its 
human aspects, he tells the story of Ireland’s 
recent troubles, up to and including the tragic 
Dublin rebellion in April of last year. He 
combines sympathy for the ideals of Young 
Ireland with realization of the utter futility 
of the means taken to accomplish them. Irish- 
men do not particularly like the book, but it 
is likely to make friends for the Irish, to turn 
much impatience into understanding. 

Mr. Ervine was born in Belfast, and lived 
there until he was seventeen, when he went 
to London. In this regard his life is somewhat 
analogous to that of Henry Quinn, the hero of 
“ Changing Winds.” He was for a short time 
manager of Abbey’s Theater in Dublin, and 
was in the Irish capital at the time of the re- 

















bellion. Those who see in Henry’s reluctance 
to enlist a reflection of Mr. Ervine’s own atti- 
tude will be interested to know that he is serv- 
ing with an English battalion, which was re- 
ported, not long ago, as being in training near 
Windsor, and which has very probably gone 
to the front by this time. 


George William Curtis in Berlin 


“Since Christmas there has been most 
solemn calm in Berlin.” George William Cur- 
tis said this in a letter dated February 6, 
1848, to Christopher Pearse Cranch, whose 
daughter has made of her father’s journals 
and correspondence one of those interesting 
volumes of personalities which, of late years, 
have added to our literature a wealth of sup- 
plementary record. “Solemn calm” as a 
synonym for life in Berlin titillates the twen- 
tieth-century ear-drum. 

In 1848 Curtis was twenty-four years old. 
He had been a boarder at Brook Farm, and 
was having his wander-years. He called Ber- 
lin a quiet, provincial town, “as unhandsome 
and graceless as the dear, clumsy, semidis- 
gusting and semisublime Germans.” But he 
drew a distinction between Berlin and the rest 
of Germany—or between Berlin and Germany, 
perhaps it might even be said. He wondered 
if there was in reality such a Germany as 
Americans had known and loved in books. 


Now and then a face, a little talk, a scene in a 
public garden recalls some strain of German song, 
but the great universal life does not yet do it. 


In March he writes of the revolution: 


This Prussian military monarchy fell in a night, 
and will have few relics. Every one 
wears a national—German, not Prussian—cockade. 


The press, suddenly free, “leaps and re- 
joices in its power.” In the ease with which 
such political earthquakes are endured, Curtis 
sees proof of the “ intelligent, popular feeling 
in Europe.” A war with Russia is feared; 
but Russia must fight not only Prussia and 
Austria, but all Europe—‘ for the events of 
the months have shown Europeans that they 
are really friends and brothers.” 

Tis pity that the Russian revolution of 
1917 and the Prussian uprising of 1848 could 
not have been synchronized; for then we 
might possibly have had a better and more 
lasting demonstration of international friend- 
ship and brotherhood. Unfortunately, as we 
all know, the liberal movement in Germany 
was destined to prove a mere flash in the pan. 
The military monarchy of which Curtis spoke 
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as “fallen in a night” soon restored its as- 
cendency and began to build its scheme of 
world dominion. 


War Notes from an Old Book 


THERE is an essay on war in Owen Fell- 
tham’s “ Resolves,” a work that went through 
many editions in the seventeenth century, 
which is interestingly to the point to-day. 

Felltham was one of the band of moralists, 
utopians, and painters of manners, whose curi- 
osity succeeded the enthusiasm of the great 
literary period in England, but whose copious 
fermentation of thought produced few notable 
books. 

“ Peace, fulness, pride, and war,” he writes, 
“are the four felloes that, being let into one 
another, make the wheel that the times turn 
on. Between peace and war are two stages— 
luxury, ambition; between war and peace, none 
at all.” . 

He has small sympathy with the ideals of 
the pacifist. More than a hundred years be- 
fore Malthus was born he wrote: 


As we see in bees, when the hive multiplies and 
fills, nature hath always taught it a way of ease 
by swarms; so the world and nations, when they 
grow overpopulous, they discharge themselves by 
troops and bands. 


For the wars of religion Felltham has no 
sympathy at all. Wars of revenge he thinks 
may be vindicated: 


But when princes make war to avoid war, or 
when they see a storm inevitably falling, it is 
good to meet it and break the force. We see, in 
the body, men often bleed to preverit imminent 
sickness. 


Surely the sophists of Berlin have been read- 
ing the dust-covered pages of the “ Resolves ” 


_ of Felltham—who, by the way, was an en- 


thusiastic royalist and a devoted supporter of 
the divine right of kings. 

Curiously, the writer of “ Resolves” was a 
strong believer in artillery as having shortened 
wars and mightily saved the lives of men: 


The weapons of war command at such distance, 
and are so irresistible, that men come not to 
the shock .of battle, as in former ages. We may 
observe that the greatest numbers have fallen by 
those weapons that have brought the enemies 
nearest together. 


Felltham died in 1688. Had he ever heard 
of. poison gas, liquid fire, barbed wire, and 
trench-fighting, he would probably have re- 
written his “ Ninetieth Resolve,” as his essay 
on war is entitled. 












“Fr D: is what you get for talking to me 
from the stage the other night!” 

I was following Raymond Hitch- 
cock around to his dressing-room, after he had 
put his audience into good humor by taking 
them into his confidence from seat A-1 at 
the close of the overture to “ Hitchy-Koo.” 
It should be explained that on the second night 
of what turned out to be the big summer hit 
of 1917, Hitchy, as he is familiarly called, 
spying me out front, and following out his 
plan of making the piece intimate in the full- 
est sense of the term, had called out across the 
footlights: 

“Do you remember, Matthew, when you 
used to know me in the old Castle Square 
Opera days at the American, when I sang 
Don Alhambra de Bolero in ‘ The Gondoliers’ 
one week and Lambertuccio, the grocer, in 
* Boccaccio,’ the next?” 

He paused for a reply, so I was forced to 
incline my head. A few nights later I was on 
his trail for an interview, in order that he 
might refresh my memory on some points 
about those same old days. 


Hitchcock Answers Questions 


Hircuy is certainly a modest star. He has 
taken a dressing-room for himself up one 
flight, and shares it with Leon Errol, who 
assisted Julian Mitchell in staging the show, 
and ranks next to Hitchcock in pulling laughs 
during the piece. 

“ What do you do,” I began, “ when there 
isn’t anybody in front whom you know?” 

“But there always is,” he replied. “I 
know a lot of people, and luckily I have a 
good memory for names and faces.” 

“ And the scheme?” I next inquired. “ Who 
suggested the idea of talking to the audience 
from out front as well as from the stage?” 

“ George Cohan. It’s simply an elaboration 
of the curtain speech I used to make when I 
was in ‘ Betty’ last winter. In its search for 
novelty the theater has been approaching this 
point for some years.” 

“ And now tell me,” I went on, “ just how 
_ much of ‘ Hitchy-Koo’ is ‘ Some,’ the English 
piece to which I understand you acquired the 
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rights; and why didn’t you do instead ‘ Mr. 
Manhattan,’ which you played in London when 
you were over there?” 

“Tl answer your last question first. I 
couldn’t do ‘Mr. Manhattan’ because every- 
thing in it had already been done here. I 
found that it was just the same with ‘ Some,’ 
too, by the time I was ready to start out in 
it, so we had to begin and build a whole new 
show. There was only one thing from ‘ Some’ 
left when we reached our first night. This 
was ‘Have You Seen the Ducks Go By?’ and 
that has been cut out now.” 

“And why?” I naturally wanted to know. 

“ For the best of reasons,” answered Hitchy. 
“The people didn’t care for it. After I 
found out that I really hadn’t anything left 
from my London purchase to work on, I went 
back to an actual experience of my own youth, 
when I worked in a country store up-State, 
and devised what is now our seventh scene 
in the first act. The rest was all suggested 
by songs or turns, or worked out right here 
in rehearsals. You saw that man down on the 
stage with the typewriter-looking contrivance 
just now?” 

“Yes,” I assented. “ What of it?” 

“ That’s a device for taking down the words 
of the show. We actually didn’t have any 
script for it, so much was made up as we 
went along. For instance, the photograph- 
gallery stunt that Leon here and I do began 
by being something altogether different.” 


Leon Errol Against Gags 


At this point Hitchcock was called back to 
the stage, and I turned for a chat with Errol, 
whose specialty is personating drunks, al- 
though he is a bone-dry subject himself. He 
staged “ The Century Girl” last fall, and for 
several seasons was a big feature of the Fol- 
lies. A native of Australia, his career has 
been so varied that he has done everything 
actable, from bareback stunts as a circus 
clown to Hamlet and King Lear. 

“ Natural dialogue is away ahead of gags,” 
he told me, “in pulling laughs. The public 
is inclined to resent the set piece, as you might 
call it, in fun-making, and you will always 
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get better results if you don’t let your audi- 
ence know you are out after them.” 

At this point the wardrobe mistress ap- 
peared with two pairs of white shoes, which 
she presented to Mr. Errol for his inspection. 

“They can be cleaned perfectly well, you 
see,” she said; “ but they want new ones.” 

“They can’t have them,” pronounced Mr. 
Errol. Which gives you a side-light on some 
of the relations between the chorus and the 
stage-manager. 

Incidentally the back-stage atmosphere of 
“ Hitchy-Koo ” seems one of utter peace and 
joy. There are a lot of kids employed in the 
piece, and while waiting in the wings one 
senses by watching them their whole-souled 
joy in the proceedings. 


Nights That Will Be No More 


“No,” said Mr. Hitchcock on his return, 
“T shall not be able to go into the new Cen- 
tury show. Successes are so hard to come by 
that you can’t let one escape when once you 
have it between your palms, so it will prob- 
ably be arranged for me to keep right on with 
this. I am even looking forward to a ‘ Hitchy- 
Koo’ of 1918.” 

“ But to go back to the Castle Square days,” 
I reminded him. “ What became of you in 
the fall of 1898, after you had been Reginald 
Bunthorne, the fleshly poet, in ‘ Patience’? I 
see by the record that you didn’t appear again 
for some time.” 

“T was singing for them in the Chicago 
or St. Louis company. Why, when we were 
playing Philadelphia, I used to come over to 
New York to rehearse and get back to Philly 
to sing that night.” 

“Those surely were the golden nights for 
opera-lovers,” I sighed. “I wish we might 
have them back again!” 

“You can’t do it,” Hitchcock assured me. 
“Think of the people we had—Yvonne de 
Treville, Adelaide Norwood, Lizzie Macnichol, 
Joe Sheehan, Barron Berthald, Grace Golden, 
Charles Bassett—why, such folk simply ain’t, 
nowadays. And the price of admission—one 
dollar for the best seats!” 

“And do you recall,” I went on, deep in 
the reminiscent mood, “ the little fellow with 
the bushy, black head you had for press- 
agent?” 

“Sure, Jimmie Forbes. Who would have 
thought then that he was to become the 
bloated bondholder of royalties from play suc- 
cesses like ‘The Chorus Lady’ and ‘The 
Traveling Salesman ’?” 

When I went home, I looked up a little 
8 
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book called “ Five Hundred Times Opera in 
English,” and found that for the week of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1899, the company at the American 
sang “ The Grand Duchess,” in which Hitch- 
cock was Baron Puck. The next week the 
bill was “ Rigoletto,” followed by “ Olivette,” 
with Hitchcock as the Duc de Ifs. This in 
turn gave way to “La Gioconda,” succeeded 
by “ The Mikado,” with Hitchcock as Ko-Ko, 
the lord high executioner. The following week . 
the bill was the Nicolai opera, so seldom heard 
on this side of the water, except in overtures— 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor”; and two 
weeks later another rarity came to the fore— 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” with “ Car- 
men” sandwiched in between. On April 24 
a double bill was offered, consisting of “ The 
Barber of Seville ” and “ Trial by Jury.” The 
season wound up with a quartet of grand- 
opera offerings — “Faust,” “ Trovatore,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Aida.” ’ 


The Savage of Nineteen Years Ago 


An idea of the completeness with which 
grand opera was mounted by the Castle Square 
Company may be gleaned by a quotation 
from the New York World of October 25, 
1898. In noticing a performance of “ Trova- 
tore,” which had no Gatti-Casazza at the 
Metropolitan in those days to burnish the old 
favorites into up-to-date splendor, the reviewer 
said: 

Last night’s “Trovatore” was not the old 
acquaintance of all opera habitués. He was 
young, frisky, and very much up to date. First 
of all he told his tale—a tale which no self- 
respecting operagoer has ever known—in detail 
on the program. He gave his habitat—Biscay 
and Aragon, and fixed his period—the fifteenth 
century. Then he roamed in scenes that were 
his own—palace halls and gardens, a gipsy village, 
a convent chapel, a military camp, and a castel- 
lated prison. He was no longer a wanderer, 
forced to live in palaces, camps, and dungeons 
which properly belonged to other members of 
the vast family of operatic heroes. 

His gipsy girls were young, pretty, and garbed 
in rainbow satins; his men-at-arms were newly 
uniformed. Altogether it was a spectacle, and 
“Tl Trovatore” as a spectacle was something no 
one had ever expected to see. 


When the organization tackled Wagner for 
the first time with “ Lohengrin ”—which had 
to be put on for a second week—the Tribune 
critic took occasion to remark of the com- 
pany: 

The singers have been at all times conscien- 
tious and earnest; the chorus, both in acting and 
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in singing, has been admirable; and in scenic 
equipment and costuming, the productions have 
been noted for liberality and good taste. The 
success of the Castle Square Opera Company in 
presenting sterling works so long neglected has 
proved the correctness of the theory that there is 
a sufficient number of music-lovers who like the 
highest form of music at a modicum of cost. 


The organization came by its name from 
the fact that it was started at the Castle 
Square Theater in Boston, in 1895, by Henry 
W. Savage. Colonel Savage, who was in the 
real-estate business, had found that particular 
playhouse, situated in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the town, on his hands as the only asset 
against a debt that was owed his firm. Not 
being able to sell or let the place, he decided 
to adapt to amusements the policy that Mr. 
Munsey had just found so successful with mag- 
azines—that of giving the public the best en- 
tertainment at the lowest possible cost. So 
he hit on opera at seventy-five cents a seat, 
and won out at once, with the result that two 
years later his enterprise was extended tc New 
York, with prices ranging from a dollar for 
the orchestra to twenty-five cents for a gal- 
lery place, everything reserved. 

I recently had a chat with Colonel Savage 
about the famous troupe. In the course of it 
he told me that just before the war broke out 
he had a program sent him from the opera- 
house in Berlin, where Wagner’s “ Meister- 
singer” had been sung with a cast containing 
seven members who had once belonged to his 
Castle Square Company. They had signed 
their names on the house-bill and sent it to 
him in memory of old times. 


Ambition Which O’erleaped Itself 


Anp why, you ask, did not this eminently 
successful Castle Square enterprise last indef- 
initely? O’erweening ambition killed it. 
Friends caught Colonel Savage’s ear and told 
him that he was foolish to remain on Eighth 
Avenue when he might just as well transfer 
his immense following to Broadway. So in 
the fall of 1900 he yielded to the lure of ex- 
pansion, and, associating himself with Maurice 
Grau, took over the Metropolitan Opera 
House until mid December, when the regular 
season was scheduled to begin. The name 


“Castle Square” was dropped in favor of 
“Metropolitan English Grand Opera Com- 
pany,” and the scheme launched on October 1 
with “ Faust.” 

What resulted can best be told by quoting 
from my review of the theatrical year in this 
magazine of July, root: 
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Three operas a week were given, but the house 
was too big both for those on the stage and for 
the audiences that could be enticed into it, even 
after the prices for the best seats had been re- 
duced from two dollars to a dollar and a half. 
With the same opera given on the boards trod 
by Calvé, Melba, and the De Reszkes, comparison 
with high-priced stars under the Grau banner 
was inevitable. Singers that would have been 
found adequate under other conditions were ad- 
judged poor in this environment. Much money 
was lost during the eleven weeks in New York, 
more was dropped in the fortnight’s stay in 
Chicago, and the company was disbanded in 
Washington at the end of January. 


Seventeen Years Ago 


Havinc dipped into the records to dig up 
these facts about the passing of the Castle 
Square, I cannot forbear lingering a bit in a 
period which, as I look back on it now, was 
unusually interesting, even though, according 
to the annual summing up, I was obliged to 
report it as “unaccountably disastrous, be- 
cause there were so many offerings which 
critics and first-night audiences liked, thus 
promising success, but which the paying public 
regarded with indifference.” 

In one respect the season of 1900-1901 re- 
sembled that of 1916-1917—the dominance of 
the dramatized novel, fifteen pieces of that 
sort being shown on Broadway between Sep- 
tember and April. Of these, Julia Marlowe 
in “When Knighthood Was in Flower” 
scored easily the biggest hit, although William 
H. Crane in “David Harum” ran a close 
second. John Drew, on the other hand, 
recorded his only failure, although he man- 
aged to keep playing “ Richard Carvel” for 
several months. 

By an odd coincidence two plays that were 
new to Manhattan then are coming in for 
revival this autumn, when Ethel Barrymore 
will return to Clyde Fitch’s “ Captain Jinks ” 
and John Drew will essay the title-réle in 
Pinero’s “ Gay Lord Quex,” first brought over 
from London by John Hare, only to find that 
he must share honors with Irene Vanbrugh as 
the manicurist. Margaret Illington will have 
this part with Mr. Drew. 

On New Year’s eve of 1901, at the Empire, 
there came a notable performance by Mar- 
garet Anglin in another English problem play 
—‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones. On this occasion Charles Richman 
took William Faversham’s place as leading 
man with the Empire stock. He had had 
training with Augustin Daly, and over my 
desk hangs an autographed program from him 
dated August 26, 1897, recalling a perform- 
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ance of “As You Like It” on the sward of 
the Memorial Building, beside the Avon, when 
Mr. Richman was Orlando to the Rosalind of 
Ada Rehan. The Oliver was John Craig, re- 
cently identified with the Castle Square stock 
and prize plays from Harvard in Boston; the 
Touchstone, Sidney Herbert, now in “ The 
Wanderer” as Sadyk, the seller of jewelry. 
As to Mr. Richman, if you are a movie fan 
you must know that for some time he has 
been a leading figure with Greater Vitagraph. 

In my record I find “ The Governor’s Son ” 
listed on February 27, 1901, as having been 
produced the night before at the Savoy. In 
view of later happenings to the author and 
chief actor in the piece, I think you will be in- 
terested in reading what James L. Ford said 
of this individual in the Evening Journal: 


Now, Mr. George M. Cohan might be trained 
to play ceriain parts, but he can never become a 
comedian, because his fund of native humor is 
too small, and his agility in prancing up and 
down the stage and through doors will not be 
accepted on Broadway as a satisfactory substitute. 
He cannot sing, because he has no voice; but he 
might learn to dance, if he would only try. He 
is certainly nimble and light on his feet, and 
might become an excellent dancer. 


“ Florodora”” and “San Toy” both made 
their big hits in this same 1900-1901 season. 
Te go to the other extreme, Bernhardt and 
Coquelin played in repertory, Sothern made 
his first appearance in “ Hamlet,” and Mans- 
field produced “ Henry V.” Clyde Fitch rang 
up no fewer than three successes and Augustus 
Thomas two. The Fitch hits were “The 
Climbers,” “ Lovers’ Lane,” and “ Captain 
Jinks,” while Thomas hit the bull’s-eye with 
“ Arizona” and “On the Quiet.” 

Of these five, the most notable was “ The 
Climbers,” not only on account of the effect 
produced by the play itself, but because it 
brought forward in Amelia Bingham a woman 
manager who had the good sense to surround 
herself with a cast which to-day would easily 
be termed all-star. In it were the late Frank 
Worthing, Robert Edeson, John Flood, Fer- 
dinand Gottschalk, Madge Carr Cook (mother 
of Eleanor Robson), Minnie Dupree, Annie 
Irish, and Clara Bloodgood. 


What Amelia Bingham Did for Fitch 


To “ The Climbers ” and the wonderful list 
of players with which Miss Bingham equipped 
it, more than to anything else, is due the late 
Clyde Fitch’s secure lodgment in the niche of 
fame which he afterward came to occupy. As 
to Miss Bingham—Bingham is her name by 
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marriage, but it is-courtesy to call all actresses 
“ Miss ”’—she has recently returned to vaude- 
ville in what has been her greatest success since 
“The Climbers,” an act containing emotional 
scenes from “ Sans Géne” and “ Joan of Arc,” 
which she calls “ Big Moments from Great 
Plays.” 

In a reply to a letter I wrote her in 1897— 
when she was in “ Two Little Vagrants ”—ask- 
ing for some account of her career, she ex- 
plained that she came of a family in no way 
connected with the theater and was educated 
at the Ohio Wesleyan University, in her native 
State, with a view to becoming a painter, as 
she felt that she had a natural bent for art; 
but when she married Lloyd Bingham, who 
was managing and playing in a company of his 
own, she became interested in her husband’s 
profession, and took it up. Mr. Bingham 
died two years ago in Christiania, Norway, 
whither he had gone as a member of the Ford 
peace party. Their home on Riverside Drive, 
just above Eighty-Second Street, curiously 
adorned with statues of Shakespeare and 
others, is pointed out by the megaphone men 
on the sightseeing cars as one of the city’s 
landmarks. 

Like many others, Miss Bingham is await- 
ing a suitable play to return to the legitimate, 
but with so novel and effective a vehicle for 
vaudeville as “ Big Moments” she can afford 
to snap her fingers at the dilatory dramatist. 
Last spring the Loew circuit engaged her at 
an extravagant figure for their three-a-day 
houses. These theaters, which intersperse pic- 
tures with vaudeville, are now able to offer 
artists longer continuous time than can the 
United Booking Office. They are far more 
numerous, and although the rate for seats is 
never higher than twenty-five cents, the fact 
that each show is of two-hour duration, thus 
enabling them to play to. four audiences a day, 
brings in such good returns that actors are 
able to sign up for very advantageous con- 
tracts with the Loew, Fox, or Moss concerns. 


The Stage via the Movies 


SPEAKING of pictures, what would have been 
unthinkable a few years ago has actually come 
to pass—a play has been done successfully on 
the stage after first being seen on the screen. 
This was a dramatization of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s novel of boy life, “ Seventeen,” in which 
I saw Mary Pickford’s brother, Jack Pick- 
ford, acquit himself creditably last spring in 
the cinema. The flesh-and-blood version was 
done during the summer by Stuart Walker in 
stock season at Indianapolis, where his Port- 
manteau Players settled down for the heated 
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term. “Seventeen” scored so heavily that it 
was held over for two weeks, and Mr. Walker 
now promises that New York shall see Greg- 
ory Kelly as Willie Baxter. 

Another reversion of a movie to speech is 
impending, if we are to believe the rumor 
that Grace George, in her repertory season at 
the Playhouse, will do Hector Turnbull’s “ The 
Cheat,” shown about a year ago on the screen. 
Has a new way of trying out plays been dis- 
covered? 

Refuse to believe it if you will, but I can 
assure you that there are still people in the 
land who seldom or never go to the movies. 
A man came into my office only the other day 
and asked if I could get fifty cents back for 
him, as he had paid that amount to see a 
much-advertised feature film, only to find it a 
very poor entertainment. 

As a matter of fact, one should know his 
movie-land before venturing in very far. There 
are some firms whose output is universally 
poor. Get to know these by name, and you 
can easily avoid them. Better, remember the 
reliable houses—there are so few of them that 
they are the more easily recalled—and you 
will seldom waste your time. 


Fairbanks the Favorite 


Dovctas FAIRBANKS is a sure-fire buy. Last 
night I saw him in “ Wild and Woolly,” and 
I don’t begrudge him a cent of the exalted 
pay he is said to get for exiling himself to the 
desert for the greater part of twelve months. 
There is an up-to-the-minute tang in the stuff, 
from plot to subtitles, which enables one to 
laugh without loss of self-respect. 

I wonder if it was chance that selected 
“Fantana” for the orchestra to play in the 
Fox theater where I saw the film! That was 
the musical comedy in which Fairbanks made 
his first New York hit. He acted a young 
naval lieutenant, made love to Julia Sander- 
son, if I remember aright—at any rate, she 
was in the piece, and the show ran at the 
Lyric for a very long time. 

Channing Pollock, who was then press-agent 
for the Shuberts, brought Fairbanks to lunch 
with me, at my suggestion—which was my 
first meeting with the young actor who was 
destined to outdistance even Charlie Chaplin 
in the favor of film fans. Pollock, by the way, 
who has meanwhile become a playwright of 
renown, has also dabbled in the movies from 
the scenario end; but he does not take to them 
very kindly, and he has written some very 
scathing, if amusing, screeds on his experi- 
ences with the silent drama. 
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I was reminded of one of his favorite anec- 
dotes when I saw “ Wild and Woolly” the 
other night. A motion-picture magnate was 
trying to tell Pollock of the fame that would 
be his in writing for the cinema. 

“ Why,” he said, “ we will flash your name 
on the screen, and millions will see it.” 

“ Yes,” was Channing’s retort, “but if you 
happen to wink an eyelash at that precise 
instant, you will never see it!” 

Well, at the start of “ Wild and Woolly” 
after the “blurb” announcing Fairbanks as 
the star had gone into the discard, this in- 
formation filled up the white space: 


Direction John Emerson. 
Photoplay by Anita Loos. 
Story by Horace B. Carpenter. 
Photography by Victor Fleming. 


“Why don’t they tell us,” remarked a 
woman in the next seat, “ who scrubbed out 
the studio?” 

Which shows you what the movie folk are 
up against when they try to be fair and give 
credit to everybody. 


Laughter Leads the Way 


As has been their custom for the past three 
years, the New York managers opened the 
new season with a farce. In 1915 it was 
“The Last Laugh”; in 1916, “ Coat-Tales ”; 
in 1917 it is “ Mary’s Ankle.” The two first- 
named proved failures. The second is to be 
resurrected this autumn, with some of the 
same cast and a musical setting, as “ Furs 
and Frills.” 

As to “Mary’s Ankle,” by May Tully, 
which A. H. Woods revealed at the new Bijou 
on August 6, it is far and away the best of the 
series, and it is acted by a cast that would 
have made one gasp before the decline of the 
star system set in. 

The piece was tried out in the spring and 
had quite a run in Boston. It’s not at all the 
sort of thing you would suppose from the title, 
from the nether limb displayed on the electric 
sign in front of the theater, and from the fact 
that Al Woods stands sponsor for it. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Woods’s bark is much 
more off color than his bite. 

The chief motif of Miss Tully’s play, which 
was acted first as a vaudeville skit, is an im- 
pecunious young man’s pretended marriage 
for the sole purpose of extracting wedding- 
presents from his wealthy relatives, said pres- 
ents to be pawned as soon as received. 

A plain, every-day name for the bride is 
invented, wedding invitations are printed, and 


























THE STAGE 


the conspiracy is launched. This is far more 
original than the idea of making the hero a 
doctor. 

What an attraction the atmosphere of medi- 
cine appears to possess for the playwright! 
Possibly the enormous hit of “ The Boome- 
rang” may have something to do with it, al- 
though the tendency set in before that comedy 
came to dangle a golden bait of royalties be- 
fore dramatists who could go and do likewise. 
“The Last Laugh” had its laboratory scene, 
and “The Knife,” the last previous play to 
occupy the stage of the Bijou, revolved wholly 
about an operation. 

Irene Fenwick came back from the movies 
to supply the ankle in question. She is asked 
to do very little more. Bert Lytell, the doc- 
tor-hero; Leo Donnelly, and T. W. Gibson, 
last season with the Washington Square Play- 
ers, do most of the hard work in the farce. 
Even Walter Jones—who is featured, of 
course—does not come on until the evening is 
half over. And praise be, Zelda Sears has a 
part more nearly commensurate with her abili- 
ties than what she could squeeze out of her bit 
in “ Captain Kidd, Jr.” She is the landlady of 
the doctor, giving him his room in exchange 
for treatment. 

Being a woman, it is all the more strange 
that Miss Tully does not seem to know that 
wedding-presents, as a rule, are sent, not to 
the groom, but to the bride. However, one is 
so absorbed in the earnest fashion with which 
Leo Donnelly puts forward his great scheme 
that one does not stop to break this sort of 
a butterfly on the wheel. Donnelly, by the bye, 
is the clever young actor who impressed me so 
favorably in the last Potash & Perlmutter 
piece, in which he had a part very similar to 
the one now handed to him in “ Mary’s 
Ankle.” 


The Season’s First Failure 


Way such plays are produced would appear 
to be an unanswerable question in connec- 
tion with “ Friend Martha,” by Edward Peple, 
the second offering of the new season. The 
only reason I can think of that would in the 
slightest degree justify its showing would be 
the fact that, so far as known, it is the first 
drama to be written around the Quakers of 
Germantown in 1830. But then there never has 
been a play based on the census-reports or 
the Book of Numbers, and I can’t conceive of 
either being less interesting than “ Friend 
Martha.” 

If you don’t care to take my bare assertion, 
I need only tell you that Martha’s father 
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wishes to marry her to a certain fat and re- 
pulsive Quaker elder, who has already had 
two wives. Naturally the girl rebels, pre- 
ferring an upstanding young chap from the gay 
city of Philadelphia; and at the end of four 
dreary acts the father gives in, not for any 
good and sufficient reason, but merely because 
his wife threatens to leave him if he doesn’t. 
Why she couldn’t have asserted herself to this 
extent in the outset, and saved all the trouble, 
only Mr. Peple knows. 

After eleven nights New York parted with 
“Friend Martha” without regret. 


The Season's First Hit 


As it happened, I didn’t see it. With the 
great increase in the number of playhouses in 
New York, it isn’t always possible to get in all 
the new productions as they are presented, 
particularly in the rush of first nights at the 
beginning of the theatrical year. Instead of 
going to the third offering, I passed over my 
seats to a man recently arrived from the West 
for his first visit to the metropolis. He is a 
writer of fiction, and has had one or two of 
his own plays shown on the Coast. 

“This is to be a farce,” I told him, as I 
handed him the tickets. “I know practically 
nothing about it, except that the author is a 
young man named William Le Baron, who 
wrote the libretto of a musical comedy, ‘ The 
Echo,’ while he was still in college. ‘The 
Very Idea’ is to be presented by G. M. 
Anderson, who was Broncho Billy of the 
movies, and L. Lawrence Weber, Joe Weber’s 
brother, who took over Harry Frazee’s theatri- 
cal holdings. The play has to do with 
eugenics, which, I suppose, helped to get it 
accepted, as Sex matters appear to exercise an 
uncanny fascination for managers.” 

To-day I received this letter from my 
friend: 


I wish to thank you for a delightful evening 
with “The Very Idea” at the Astor. You have 
probably read the criticisms in the city press, and 
so I can add nothing to your knowledge concern- 
ing the farce. The “idea” is there, and the 
author, whoever he is, has cultivated the germ 
well. I don’t know the New York theater public 
very well, but I should judge that it will pur- 
chase tickets for “The Very Idea” for some time 
to come. 

Ernest Truex is refreshing and delightful. 
Richard Bennett appears to be out of place, but 
works hard in an uncongenial réle. I suppose 
they cast him for the engenics fiend because of 
what he played in “ Damaged Goods.” They'll 
never let him live that down. 




















Ed 





UNMASKED 


PRITES and pixies, gnomes and elves, 
Waste on their respective shelves; 
Fairies dare not show themselves. 
Why, in all compassion? 
Merely that some men of parts— 
Bloated brains and shriveled hearts— 
By the aid of books and charts 
Prove them out of fashion. 


Though you flit in human guise, 
Fairy glitter in your eyes 
To your true self testifies, 
Princess Not-So-Clever! 
Haunted by this fairy light, 
I embrace and hold you tight 
Lest you spread your wings in flight 
And escape forever! 
Louis B. Capron 


THE FLAW 


ADY in the flat above, 
List to what so poor a 
Judge as I think truly of 
Your warbling coloratura. 


This—it simply is divine, 
Wonderful, inspiring; 

And believe this following line— 
You are never tiring. 


Naught, alas, can in this life 
Perfectly elate you; 
This your singing’s bane—my wife 
Tries to imitate you! 
Elmo P. Abbiati 





STOLEN SWEETS 


Fast asleep the maiden lay 
"Neath the shade; 

Came a youth along that way; 
Boldly stayed. 


Fair her face in mute appeal. 
Could he miss 

Such a splendid chance to steal 
Just a kiss? 


Oped her eyes and up she leapt, 
Cheeks aflame. 

“Sir, you kissed me while I slept! 
What a shame!” 





Loroht CrSe 








“ Please forgive,” in gentle tone 
Begged the youth. 

“T did steal one little one— 
Tis the truth!” 


“ One?” indignantly cried she. 
“ Fiddlesticks ! 
Why, before you wakened me, 
I counted six!” 
Mildred Low 


HER PART 


E women cannot con a ship 
Across the danger-zone, 

Or sink a sneaking submarine, 
Or storm a fort of stone, 

Or lead a charge with naked steel, 
Or loose a leaden rain— 

But we can bind the soldier’s wounds 
That he may fight again. 


We cannot capture batteries, 
Or in the trenches lie, 

Or cut barbed wire, or mine a hill, 
Or battle in the sky, 

Or drop the bombs upon the foe, 
Or point the roaring guns, 

Or bear the flag to victory— 
But we can give our sons! 


Minna Irving 


HER PRIVILEGE 


ORIS laughs my gait to scorn, 
Says I’m clumsiest of creatures; 


Mocks the spectacles of horn 


On my stern and rock-bound features. 


Would a maid take such a man? 


Good St. Valentine forbid it! 


Yet—explain it if you can— 


Doris did it! 
H. S. Stuckey 


THE PRICE OF KISSES 


WHile foodstuffs soon may soar so high, 


And in so charmed a circle swing, 


That few will have the gold to buy 


The cheapest or the coarsest thing; 




















































LIGHT VERSE 


While that grim time seems on the way, I swore I loved her ardently; 
When men and women, under stress, I vowed her all the world to me; 
Will have much trouble to array I said I worshiped her; and she— 

Themselves in aught but nakedness; She didn’t mind! 


There’s consolation to be sought, Kenneth White - 


And something of content and peace, 
In pondering the happy thought— THE EXCEPTION 
The cost of love will not increase; 


F you've had a lurid past, 





And that, whatever may befall Forget it! 
Because of speculation’s aim, Been quite indiscreet and fast, 
The price of kisses unto all Forget it! 
Will evermore remain the same! If you've had a sorry loss, 
Ralph M. Thomson If upon life’s wave you toss, 
Don't be cranky, don’t be cross— 
THE SONG OF THE COLLAR-BUTTON rege 2 
| LOVE to slip away and hide S FESS Sekt 8 0 
Within some sheltering shade, . Forget a! 
Where no rude hand may break my rest ea try fear to quake, 


Or my retreat invade. 

My choice is for some curious spot, 
Unseen by human eye, 

There to reflect in polished ease 


If you’re lonely and forlorn, 
Treated everywhere with scorn 
Till you wish you'd not been born, 





While others seek and pry. Forget it! 
Why should I rivet girds upon If y - re 74 than of yore, 
The soft and yielding neck? - orget be ™ al 
Why should I with my brilliancy go -y ~ ential 
Those starchy fetters deck? N nia lied last 1i aah 
Sooner the hermit’s restful life if . oak at a es Cow nny 
In some sequestered nook, B “or b a me he we Or 
While fashion’s slave, with muffled oaths, ook, Gaes - aught—do not 
In vain for me shall look! Forget it! Harold Seton 
| Tudor Jenks aaa 
| ees A SPLASHIN’ THROUGH THE RAIN 
| LOST AND FOUND 
" HEN the clouds hang thick and heavy and 
| OST, on Franklin Street, between there comes a steady shower, 
Girard and Oxford, thereabouts, Don’t you love to go a splashin’ through the 

A wayworn heart, grown somewhat lean rain? 

With loves and longings, dreams and doubts. . When you feel so wet and happy that the world 

‘Twas shop-worn, damaged—what you will— has lost its power, 

And yet my property until — And Dame Grundy might lecture you in vain; 
| It slipped and fell on Franklin Street ‘For you wouldn’t give the luxury of that one 
Before a pair of twinkling feet. dripping hour 

Found, on Franklin Street, above For all the proper pleasures she could offer, every 

Girard or Master—who shall care?— ote — 

A : pace Prul po po Sg A splashin’ and a splashin’ through the rain! 
| Said I: “The heart you found was mine!” What a pity that the time will come when rain 
{ The brown depths of her eyes ashine, will lose its charm, 

: And with a shake of that gay head, And each swelling pool will beckon us in vain; 
| “ But finding’s keeping, sir!” she said. When our feet must court the fender, and we talk 
Arthur L. Hanna of “keeping warm,” 
—s And only distant memories remain 
. HER KIND HEART Of = when, wet and careless, we would 
| ugh at wind and storm, 
| H, never shall I find, I fear, And would just a little rather have the shower 
A maid so gracious and so dear, than the sun— 
A heart so full of tenderness, ‘Twas such fun 


A girl so amiable as Bess, A splashin’ and a splashin’ through the rain! 
So sweet and kind. Nellie Goode 


John Smith, 





an American 
Soldier 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Author of “Home, Sweet Home,” 


to John Smith purely as a sporting 
event. 

“You certainly got to hand it to those 
Dutchmen!” he deelared admiringly, when 
the gray sea of Germany’s terrible purpose 
overflowed the Belgian border. ‘“ They 
certainly are there when it comes to this 
war stuff!” 

Belgium died that she might live, and 
her defeat struck home to John Smith no 
more than would the passing of a van- 
quished prize-fighter. 

“ Those Belgians are game, all right,” he 
declared, granting them the same meed of 
casual praise he would have bestowed upon 
a defeated pugilist who had gone down 
fighting. “ But they’re no match for those 
Germans. They’re there!” 

France stood bloody guard over a’ sen- 
tenced world, baring her interposed breasts 
to the merciless steel of a world’s execu- 
tioner. 

“ Those Frenchies will never ‘stand the 
gaff,” John Smith prophesied. ‘“ They 
haven’t got the stamina. They’re brave 
enough, all right, but they haven’t got the 
temperament to stand a hard grinding. 
Those Germans—say, they’re there!” 

England grumbled, and slashed her ar- 
teries that her life-blood might run free for 
the sustenance of the threatened world and 
its guardians. 

The New York Stock Exchange had 
closed as a result of the war, and in con- 
sequence John Smith lost his job as clerk 
in 2. Wall Street brokerage house. Limp 
and disconsolate, he sought out Nellie 
Fenway, the girl to whom he was engaged. 


ie the beginning the great war appealed 


“Just Woman,” etc. 


She was a stenographer in the office of a 
department-store, a blond, overly smart 
girl, with a taste for noisy clothes, emo- 
tional movies, and much dancing. She had 
been engaged to John Smith for a year. 
The date of their wedding was set, tenta- 
tively, for the early winter of 1914. 
Smith’s loss of a job automatically set it 
ahead— indefinitely. 

“It’s all on account of England coming 
into the war,” he told her gloomily. “ If 
she hadn’t butted in, the Germans would 
have had Paris in a few weeks and cleaned 
up all around, and everything would have 
been over; but now nobody knows how 
long it’s going to go on, and everything’s 
upset. It’s a fine thing that I’ve got to 
go and lose my job and not be able to get 
married and all that, just because a lot of 
Frenchies and Dutchmen and Russian 
hunkies and such like over there get mixed 
up in a fight. I don’t see what England © 
had to go and butt in for!” 

Nellie wiped her eyes furtively and 
dabbed at the tip of her nose with a puff 
from her gaudy vanity-bag. They were 
dining at a restaurant that echoed con- 
fusingly with the raucous calls of the white- 
aproned waitresses— a restaurant where 
painfully bright lights revealed an interior 
done in the manner of a supersanitary 
bath-room. Nellie was deeply hurt, but no 
degree of misery could compel forgetfulness 
of her appearance in public; so she pow- 
dered her nose, and forbade herself further 
emotion because the resultant tears would 
make her eyes red. 

“What are they scrapping about over 
there, anyhow?” she asked peevishly. 
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JOHN SMITH, AN 


It was the first time she had given the 
question a thought. She had a vague rec- 
ollection of head-lines announcing war 
declarations and slaughter on a scale too 
vast for her comprehension. She was not 
unsympathetic, and might have been moved 
to honest tears by a graphic description of 
the tragic death of one person; but the 
door of her humble understanding was far 
too small to admit the thought of the death 
of thousands. A conception of the ethics 
of the great struggle was as impossible to 
her at that moment as a knowledge of the 
principles of Christianity would be to a 
hippopotamus. 

To her a Frenchman was a funny, ex- 
citable jumping-jack of a man with an up- 
turned black mustache and a tiny goatee. 
A German was a fat, grouchy keeper of a 
delicatessen-shop, with a droopy blond 
mustache and a Limburger breath. An 
Englishman was a _ thin-bodied, thick- 
headed dawdler who drank tea and couldn’t 
see a joke. A Russian was a bristly-haired 
brute with a big black beard, an unpro- 
nounceable name ending in “ vitch” or 
“ ski,” and a bomb in each hand. 

All those queer, impossible creatures, no 
more real to her than a hobgoblin chorus 
in a fantastic musical comedy, were fight- 
ing in countries that were no more real to 
her than the stage-setting of the Isle of 
Hoopohoocus; and because they were fight- 
ing her John had lost his job and their 
wedding-day had to be put off. She felt 
a helpless resentment against all the bellig- 
erent countries. 

“ Aw, I don’t know,” John Smith admit- 
ted disgustedly. ‘ Some say one thing and 
some say another. I don’t think they know 
themselves. Some duke or prince or some- 
thing got shot over in this—now—what 
do they call it? This—er—Serbia, and 
they all got into a row about it and hopped 
in. Those kings and kaisers and czars get 
sore at each other and start things, and the 
people over there haven’t got any sense. 
They, just go and do whatever their kings 
and czars tell ’em to do. They’ve got 
everything all balled up over there now, 
and it’s going to make hard times here. 
If England hadn’t gone and butted in, 
everything might have been over pretty 
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soon; but there’s no telling when it ‘ll end 
now!” 

That epitomized the second stage of John 
Smith’s attitude toward the great war and 


all the participants therein. That which 
was at first a sporting event had become 
a nuisance which had cost him his job and 
postponed the date of his marriage. Just 
a nuisance—that was what it was to him. 
A nuisance! 

Embattled France, stripped for the fight 
to the naked truth of her destined glory 
of sacrifice, horribly pierced and torn, but 
as indestructible in her supreme hour of 
time as a purpose of God in eternity, lis- 
tened for the cry of approval, the promise 
of aid, from her nearest of spiritual kin 
among the nations, and, listening, heard the 
petulant mutter of John Smith! 

Crusty old England, sorely bled and bur- 
dened, listened for the lusty voice of her 
strongest son, who had broken from home 
in early youth. The scars of that old 
quarrel were long since healed. Surely the 
son would speak in the parent’s hour of 
stress—would speak in the thunder-tones 
of righteous wrath and strike in aid with 
all the terrible might of his youthful 
power! Was not England wielding the 
bludgeon to the destruction of the modern 
manifestation of the identical wrong that 
had wrought the original break between 
parent and son? In the hour of her agony 
England listened, and heard the peevish 
mutter of John Smith! 


II 


’ Joun found a clerical position with a 
wholesale dry-goods firm at but little more 
than half the salary he had been getting 
in “ the street.” Nellie continued her work 
as a stenographer. They took their 
amusements more cheaply, but in no 
smaller volume than formerly. Theaters 
and dancing they must needs have as a 
sauce to make their daily dose of life 
digestible. 

They were both high-school graduates 
who had taken their diplomas thankfully 
because they felt that the parchments were 
in the nature of educational quitclaims— 
hard-won evidence of scholarly application 
that absolved them from the necessity of 
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ever looking into a book again. Neither 
of them had a connection with any church. 
Nellie was an Episcopalian by inheritance, 
and John a Presbyterian by the same right. 
They were reasonably decent human beings 
and considered themselves Americans; their 
parents had been such. 

To each of them work was a penance, 
in return for the performance of which one 
received money wherewith to buy life. Life 
was the movies, musical and vaudeville 
shows, and the dancing academies. Given 
luck, one got greater sums of money for 
less work, and was enabled thereby to 
purchase sweeter life, which included auto- 
mobiles, servants, cabarets, roof-gardens, 
and—perhaps—Palm Beach. It had not 
been given them to know service to aught 
but themselves, so they danced and 
schemed to make their marriage a possi- 
bility by some method other than that of 
daily thrift, which meant service to the 
future. 

The war had become to them merely a 
something that occupied space in the 
newspapers. True, John was stirred by 
the account of German atrocities in Bel- 
gium, but he soon read denials, and found 
them easier of belief than the accusation. 
He came to believe that the whole thing 
was an insane riot, to which each fighting 
country contributed an equal share of 
wrong and in which there was no right. 
The truth was unthinkable, so he didn’t 
think it. He read and heard bits of argu- 
ment pro-Ally and pro-German and became 
the perfect neutral. 

When the explosion of hatred—a hatred 
as inevitable by decree of natural law as 
dawn after dark — sped a torpedo to the 
destruction of the Lusitania, John Smith 
knew horror and anger. Americans—men 
and women of his own city who had walked 
Broadway but a few days before—had been 
blown to a death that shook him with 
horror because he was able to grasp some 
degree of the reality of it. At the noon 


hour on the day after the sinking of the 
ship he stood in a crowd before an up-town 
newspaper bulletin - board, his senses sick 
from the hideous meaning of the words he 
read. 

“ Terrible thing, isn’t it?” he said a little 
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timidly, a little ashamed of the emotion he 
felt, speaking to no one in particular. 

A thick-set German standing near —a 
German with a fat, bulging neck, and 
small, mean eyes — glared at him scorn- 
fully. 

“ Bah!” he grunted. “ Dot iss var. Vot 
business an American got on dot ship, hey? 
Dey vas varned, not? Maybe dey learn 
now Germany iss not a bluff! Serfes dem 
right!” 

The horror that was in John Smith 
flamed into rage. A shiver of fury shook 
him, and his muscles grew taut. He took 
a menacing step toward the insolent Teu- 
ton, but a loud-voiced man with a red nose 
and a beery mustache was before him. He 
grasped the German by the coat-lapel— 
and argued. The German argued back. A 
ring of interested listeners gathered about 
them. 

His initial impulse to action wasted, John 
Smith gave ear to the arguments. There 
was talk of international law and prece- 
dent; of the right of neutrals to travel on 
the merchantmen of belligerent nations; 
charges that the ship was armed, denials, 
and more talk of law. 

John Smith went back to work, still 
horror-stricken, but uncertain about the 
legitimacy of his anger. During the days 
that followed, he heard more argument on 
both sides, and his uncertainty increased. 
Gradually he returned to his twilight state 
of neutrality. 7 

Then the Stock Exchange epened its 
doors once more, and a comparative pros- 
perity showered its comparative blessings 
upon John Smith. The millions of men in 
Europe who fed the light of to-day with 
their blood that the darkness of yesterday 
might not prevail in the world, needed 
shoes and clothing, shells and guns—all the 
paraphernalia of war; and because of that 
need John Smith, when he returned to 
“ the street,” got twenty-five dollars more 
money each week than he had ever re- 
ceived before. 

He married Nellie Fenway, and they 
feverishly devoted themselves to the pur- 
chase and enjoyment of that which they 
understood to be life. John piked luckily 
in speculation, and within the space of a 
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year realized some three thousand dollars 
in addition to his salary. In the fall of 
1916 he was the wealthy recipient of a 
hundred-dollar salary, and was spending 
an average of one hundred and fifty dollars 
every seven days. 

He depended on his luck at playing the 
market to make up the fifty-dollar deficit 
remaining after his salary had gone in 
payment for the brand of life that he was 
buying for himself and his wife. Money 
was easy on account of the war. A goodly 
percentage of the pauper crop of 1914 had 
become, if not princes, at least knights or 
barons at the financial court of 1916. 

All John’s acquaintances spoke of the 
war in terms of money, and in terms of 
money John thought of it. If it continued 
for a certain length of time, he might make 
so much; if it went on so much longer, he 
might make so much more. The war 
spelled opportunity to him, and he could 
read no other meaning from it. 

The money that he was able to make and 
spend was its only manifestation of reality. 
Its horrors were simply words in news- 
papers. Its rights and wrongs were ma- 
terials for noon street arguments in front 
of bill-boards. And that was the third stage 
of his attitude toward the world horror. 


Ill 


Joun and Nellie were not happy. They 
bought the life of their choice to the limit 
of their purse, and found it flavorless and 
stale. They had thought to discover in 
their marriage the answer to the problem 
of happiness, and they found a riddle in- 
stead. Each thought to know complete 
happiness in the possession of the other, 
and possession only cheated them of the 
hope that romantic illusion had given. 

A mutual desire for children might have 
evolved a nourishing reality from the stuff 
of their dreams. An ambition above the 
acquisition of money—even a selfish ambi- 
tion to create, produce, serve—mighi have 
been a purifying current in their lives. But 
desire for children or ambition other than 
the acquisition of money and the immediate 
expenditure thereof for immediate pleasure, 
they had none. They had everything in 
life but an ideal—which, being interpreted, 
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means that they had everything in life but 
life. 

Unconsciously each blamed the other for 
the stagnant spiritual condition in which 
they found themselves. They had mo- 
ments of blissful harmony in contrast to 
hours and days of irritability and discord. 
Their love was a fair plant, but it had its 
roots in the soil of utter selfishness, from 
which the poison weeds of resentment and 
disappointment grew rank to shade and 
blast it. 

Being human — and humanly decent— 
they bore in them the seed of human no- 
bility, but they lived only as complex 
animals, partaking not at all of the spirit- 
ual nourishment of sacrificial duty, and 
seeking sustenance only from the coarse 
bread of material pleasure. Their every 
evening was spent in the pursuit of some 
form of amusement—the theater, dancing, 
parties, cabarets—always they were on the 
go. An evening alone in their apartment 
up-town became a misery to be avoided at 
any cost. Amusement was a habit, the 
indulgence of which wearied them; but in- 
dulge they must, or endure realization of 
a bleak emptiness of heart as terrifying as 
a coward’s vision of death. 

The while they strove so frantically to 
grasp a life that ever died at their eager 
touch, the voice of light called unceasingly 
to America to strike in defense of freedom, 
the spiritual mother of which America was 
born. The very hands of wrong working 
deviously to bind America’s arms were 
beckoning the strongest son of liberty to 
the performance of its highest duty. 

Neither John nor Nellie understood that. 
They read of the murder of Americans at 
sea, and the resultant interchange of dip- 
lomatic notes, the import of which they 
but dimly understood. Repetition and 
technical argument had annulled their right 
to a purposeful reaction of righteous wrath 
at the news of lawless destruction of 
American life. 

Indeed, the lawlessness of the destruction 
was a moot question. Some said Americans 
had no right aboard the vessels that were 
sunk. John and Nellie didn’t know, and 
they gave the matter little attention. It 
was all very distant and unreal to them; 
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a difficult legal question, as dry and in- 
comprehensible as a technical wrangle 
between lawyers in a civil suit. in which 
they had no pecuniary interest. 

To them the question of America’s actual 
embroilment in the war was almost as much 
of an absurdity as a debate whether the 
sun would deny them its light and warmth 
during the coming summer. It was a thing 
of Europe, and they no more expected to 
see it lay hold on America than they ex- 
pected some day to see Westminster Abbey 
located on the site of the library at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-Second Street. 


IV 


THEIR quarrels became of more frequent 
occurrence as time went on, and finally, one 
morning in January, 1917, the dread word 
“ divorce” was spoken during an alterca- 
tion. John used it—used it unthinkingly, 
without real meaning. 

“ If you don’t like it, you know what you 
can do,” he said hotly. “ The divorce- 
courts are open, aren’t they?” 

The effect of the word upon them was 
electric. Each sensed its use as the herald 
of the end. Trembling, silent, their eyes 
wide with horror, they stood and looked at 
each other. They were like frightened 
children jointly guilty of the breakage of 
some precious thing, who stand aghast 
awed by the expectation of a punishment 
terrible beyond all power of imagination. 

“I didn’t mean—that,” John stam- 
mered huskily. “ Forgive me, honey; I 
didn’t mean that.” 

He held out his arms to her, and she 
ran to him, sobbing with fright. They 
clung desperately to each other, murmur- 
ing fragmentary sentences of endearment, 
words of assurance, protestations of love. 
But the utterance of the word divorce had 
shocked them into a realization that a 
power beyond their knowledge or ability 
for control was gradually but irresistibly 
forcing them apart. 

They loved each other and yearned 
achingly for a reestablishment of their 
unity of heart. They strove in fear for a 
recreation of the magic world of their hope 
that love had given them eyes to see—the 
magic world in which they were to dwell 
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serene, harmonious, in perfect union. But 
the effort was useless, and ever after that 
morning they knew it to be so. Life was 
gone from the body of their love, they knew 
not why nor how. Their further existence 
together was but a pitiful postponing of 
the acknowledgment of its death. 


V 


LaTE in January John brought a sinewy, 
dark-haired, weather-bronzed young fellow 
home to dinner, and introduced him to 
Nellie with the air of one who announces 
the capture of a trophy. 

“ This is Bob Morgan, Nellie!” he said 
excitedly. “ You’ve heard me speak of 
him. He’s from my home town in Penn- 
sylvania, and we were the best of pals all 
the way from pinafores, up through mar- 
bles, baseball, and puppy-love, till we 
graduated in the same class at high school. 
Then Bob went to college and I came on 
to New York, so we sort of lost track of 
each other. To-day I ran smack into him 
on the street. And what do you think of 
the rascal, Nell? He’s been in the war.” 

“In the war?” Nellie murmured. “ How 
interesting!” 

“Yes, indeed!” John ran on enthusi- 
astically. ‘“ He ran over into France with 
the Canadians, and he got to be a lieuten- 
ant or a colonel or—what is your rank, 
Bob?” 

“ Lieutenant.” 

“Oh, yes, lieutenant. And he was 
wounded over there at—at—where was it, 


Bob?” 
“On the Somme.” 
“Oh, yes! And he’s back here now on 


furlough. Well, what do you know about 
old Bob Morgan? That’s the limit!” 

The talk ran to trivialities and gossip 
about old friends until after they sat down 
to dinner. John was very voluble and 
Morgan very quiet. At a lull in the con- 
versation John stared at his friend cu- 
riously. 

“You’re not as talkative as you used 
to be, Bob,” he said. ‘“ You’re—I don’t 
know—different, somehow.” 

“The world is different,” Morgan an- 
swered earnestly. 


“Um, yes, I—of course. I suppose it 
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is,’ John stammered, embarrassed by his 
friend’s intense sincerity. 

“Perhaps Mr. Morgan’s experience in 
the war has changed him to some extent,” 
Nellie suggested. 

Morgan looked at her curiously for a 
moment and laughed without mirth. 

“T beg your pardon,” he apologized, 
gaining control of himself. “I didn’t mean 
to be rude. You have no idea how funny 
your question was. Changed me? Rather!” 

There was a little space of embarrassed 
silence, and then John said: 

“How did you happen to get mixed up 
in the war, Bob? You were never of an 
adventurous turn of mind.” 

“I was traveling in Belgium when the 
Germans came over the border,” Morgan 
explained quietly. “I saw Belgium die. 
I got back finally through Germany and 
Holland, and from there to England, and 
on home. When I got back, I had no in- 
tention of getting ‘ mixed up in the war,’ 
as you say; but I couldn’t keep away from 
it. You see, I knew what was going on 
over there. No man who knew that, and 
who had no family considerations to hold 
him back, could possibly stay out of it. 
Those men in France and Belgium are 
fighting for the life of the world. How 
could I help getting mixed up in it? I’m 
no hero. I didn’t want to get into the 
war; but I had seen, and I knew. I knew 
what the Allies were fighting. I knew 
that a German victory meant slavery for 
the rest of the world, and I knew what 
form the slavery would take; I’d seen it 
inflicted on Belgium. When I got back, I 
couldn’t sleep. I couldn’t think of any- 
thing but the unbelievable acts of a nation 
deliberately driven insane—the acts that I 
had seen with my own eyes. I knew that 
the English, the French, the Belgians, and 
all the Allies were fighting for the safety 
of you and your wife, of me, of every 
civilized person in the world. I knew that 
they were fighting for the life and freedom 
of the German people—the very people 
they were fighting against.” 

“The German people!” John exclaimed. 
“T don’t get you.” 

“If your best friend goes insane and 
runs amuck with the intention of murder- 
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ing every one he meets, you handle him 
roughly, if necessary, to get him into a 


strait-jacket, don’t you? You use any 
means to strap him down so that he can’t 
harm himself or others. When he’s help- 
less, you do your kindly best to cure him 
of his madness, but first you’ve got to use 
any means to secure him. The German 
people are mad. They’ve been deliberate- 
ly inoculated with a most hideous form of 
insanity. They’ve run amuck, and they’ve 
got to be beaten and bound until they can 
be cured.” 

“T’ve read statements to that general 
effect in the papers,” John admitted won- 
deringly; “ but I didn’t take any stock in 


it. I thought it was mostly bunk. I’ve 
known some pretty decent Germans.” 
“ And I,” Bob agreed with him. “ But 


take the hypothetical case of our friend who 
goes insane. Prior to his affliction, he’s a 
tender-hearted, kindly gentleman; when his 
mind goes wrong, he’s a homicidal maniac. 
You don’t measure that friend by his ac- 
tions when he’s insane, do you? No. But 
neither do you allow him his liberty during 
the period of his insanity; and you use any 
methods necessary to render him harmless 
until he’s himself again. For forty years 
the Prussian mulitarists have made use of 
the schools and universities, the press and 
the pulpit, to inoculate the minds of the 
German people with the poison of insanity. 
The Germans have been taught the doc- 
trine of insanity from the kindergarten up. 
They’ve been insane for years, but the 
world didn’t realize it until they ran amuck. 
America doesn’t realize it yet.” 

“ Do you think there’s any danger of the 
United States getting into the war?” John 
asked. 

“Danger of it!” Morgan flared. 
“ There’s hope of it—sure hope. The 
United States will be in this war as certain- 
ly as the sun will rise to-morrow morning, 
and by virtue of the same cause—the in- 
evitable action of natural law. The United 
States is powder to the flame of German 
insanity. The Prussians are spending the 
people they have reared to madness to 
stamp out of the world the very things for 
which the United States stands—liberty 
and justice. The moment the American 
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people as a whole realize one per cent of 
the truth that I know, the truth that every 
fighting man of the Allies knows, that mo- 
ment the United States will be at war with 
the bestial pirates who have damned a na- 
tion with madness and cursed a world with 
bloodshed. If I thought my country was 
neutral from reasons of policy, or unwilling 
to do its share in the battle against the 
common danger to all civilized mankind, 
I’d blush with shame at sight of the Stars 
and Stripes. But, John, I’m thrilled now 
at sight of the American flag as I never 
have been before, because I know the 
battle-fields it’s going to float over. It’s 
going to fly in the same breeze with the 
tricolor of France and the Union Jack, and 
it’s going to fly over American men as brave 
as any who ever fought under Washington 
or Grant. It’s inevitable, I tell you. I 
know the war and I know my country, 
and I know that when my country realizes 
the truth about this war the old flag is 
going to be where it belongs—out there on 
the firing-lines where some fifty thousand 
of us Americans have been fighting under 
alien colors while we waited for our own 
to come to us!” 

“ Gee!” John exclaimed a little breath- 
lessly. “So you really think we'll get into 
it, huh?” 

“ Inevitably,” Morgan said solemnly. 

There. was a little time of thoughtful 
silence about the table. Nellie was watch- 
ing her husband curiously, somewhat 
amazed, and vaguely resentful of the ex- 
pression in his eyes. There was the hint 
of a dream in them, a look strangely akin 
to the love-glow which had faded, and 
which she knew that she was no longer 
capable of inspiring. . 

“How about the Frenchmen?” John 
asked abruptly, eagerly. “ They’re pretty 
good scrappers, aren’t they?” 

Morgan smiled, and told a simple, mov- 
ing story of a little French lieutenant’s act 
of heroism, oi which he had been a witness. 
Thus started, he related other homely, 
tragic tales of the battle-fields—tales of 
the courage and sacrifice of Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, Canadians, Scotsmen, Irish- 
men, Americans. Through the words that 
came from the lips of his old schoolmate 
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and friend John Smith got his first grasp 
on the reality of the great war and its 
issues. 


VI 


Durinc the momentous days of Jan- 
uary, February, and the early part of 
March, 1917, John and Morgan were much 
together. The diplomatic break with Ger- 
many occurred, and New York grew 
brilliant with flying flags. 

Because of his association with Morgan 
the war became a vivid reality to John, 
and the message of the Stars and Stripes 
floating from thousands upon thousands of 
windows was eloquently audible to his 
heart. Armed neutrality became a fact, 
and the mighty, silent cry of the flag rang 
loud and urgent in the ear of his awakened 
understanding. 

In March Morgan left New York on his 
way to rejoin his regiment at the frort. 
Standing on deck just before the boat 
sailed, he smilingly called John’s attention 
to the American flag whipping in the breeze 
astern. 

“Tl soon see that where I’m going,” he 
prophesied gladly. “I won’t beat it to the 
trenches by many weeks. I only hope I 
don’t stop anything with a really necessary 
part of myself till I’ve seen it where I know 
it belongs!” 

A film of hot moisture blurred John’s 
vision as he grasped his friend’s hand in 
parting. 

“By, Bob,” he muttered huskily. “ If 
it wasn’t—wasn’t for the wife, I—I’d like 
to do something in—in this thing myself!” 

The war seemed very real and near to 
John Smith as the boat bearing his friend 
back to the life of the trenches was towed 
out into the stream. On his way up-town 
he passed a body of national guardsmen 
on the march. Furtively, half-ashamed of 
his action, fearful of ridicule, he took off 
his hat and held it to his breast as they 


passed. 
VII 


By tacit agreement John and Nellie 
were seeing but little of each other. A 
period of weary apathy had succeeded the 
time of their quarreling, and they lived 
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together as indifferent acquaintances, each 
avoiding the way of the other. John was 
habitually silent. Often he was aware of 
Nellie watching him intently—scornfully, 
he thought. Whenever he sensed her eyes 
upon him in appraisal, he believed her con- 
templating a suggestion of the inevitable 
end. 

He sometimes talked with her of the new 
thing that was big in his heart, of his 
awakened sense of the war, and of his belief 
in America’s destined part therein. When 
he spoke of those things, haltingly, blunder- 
ingly, because the speech of sincere patriot- 
ism was a language strange to his tongue, 
she gave no answer, but watched him with 
coldly judicial eyes that chilled and silenced 
him. 

On the night of the President’s address 
to Congress, asking a formal declaration of 
war, John and Nellie were together at a 
down-town theater. Between the acts the 
manager came before the curtain and read 
a brief summary of the President’s speech 
from an evening newspaper. As he fin- 
ished, the orchestra struck up “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

As John rose to his feet, a sudden con- 
vulsion of sobs shook him and his eyes were 
blinded with tears. He started to sing, and 
found that the words of the song were gone 
from his memory. He saw that his wife 
was smiling, and understood that she was 
scornfully amused at his emotion. The 
next day he got a copy of “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and memorized the 
words. 


Vill 


Concress declared the existence of a 
state of war, and the call went out for 
volunteers. John spent his noon hours at 
street-corner recruiting-meetings, wistful. 
aching with the passion for service. From 
men in the idle crowds about him he heard 
light remarks, and looked on their authors 
with pitying eyes. How short a time since 
his own attitude toward the war had been 
one of tolerant indifference! How short a 


time until the eyes of many others among 
the lightly scornful would be opened to 
behold the solemnity of the world’s crucial 
hour! 
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Conscription became a law, and an 
American army in the trenches of France 
a probable fact of the immediate future 
rather than the vague possibility of a hazy 
some time. 

John sat in the parlor after dinner read- 
ing editorial guesses as to the time of 
America’s answer in men and guns to 
France’s appeal for help through Marshal 
Joffre. His wife sat across the room from 
him, watching him intently, the hint of a 
smile on her lips. 

“I see there’s a possibility that we'll 
have an army in France by July or 
August,” John ventured, looking up from 
his paper. 

“‘ | suppose you wish you were going with 
them,” Nellie retorted. 

“I do,” John affirmed quietly; “ but I’m 
not liable on the first call under the con- 
scription law. I understand they’re not 
going to take married men—yet.” 

“The recruiting-stations are open for 
volunteers,” she reminded him. “ They’ll 
take you there.” 

“If I could leave you money enough to 
live on, I’d be there for them to take,” he 
assured her; “but we haven’t saved a 
thing.” 

“ Don’t let that worry you,” Nellie said 
sharply. “I'll be all right. I went back 
to work to-day.” 

“ You what?” John exclaimed. 

“TI went back to work at my old job. I 
made my own living before I married you, 
and I’m going to make my own living 


again.” 


“You mean by that—that—that you 
don’t want to—to live with me—any 
more?” 

“ You cari take it that way, if that’s the 
way it seems to you. We haven’t been 
hilariously happy together these last few 
months, have we?” 

“No,” John agreed sadly. “ I’m—I’m 
sorry, girly. I wanted more than anything 
in the world to make you happy, but—I 
don’t know what the trouble is. Things 
are—are just all balled up, aren’t they?” 

“ They certainly are,” she readily agreed 
with him. 

“I’m sorry,” he muttered. “I don’t 
know what’s been the matter, but— Will 
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you—er—live on here at the apartment for 
a while, or—” 

“T don’t know,” she said indifferently. 
“ I hadn’t thought much about that. What 
are you going to do?” 

“ If—if you mean this—if you're leaving 
me—lI’m going to enlist,” he said simply. 
“ The regular army is taking men for the 
period of the war, and they’ll probably see 
service as soon as any other troops. I feel 
that I’ve got to go if I can, Nell. I don’t 
expect to be a tin hero with medals on my 
chest. I haven’t any musical-comedy ideas 
about what war is like,after all Bob Morgan 
told me; but I—the thing’s got me, Nell. 
If I can, I want to be over there with the 
rest of the fellows who are doing this job. 
I didn’t understand the thing until after I 
ran into Morgan, but I do now, and I— 
I tell you, Nell, it’s just got under the vest 
of me. It’s a job that’s got to be done, 
and I want to do what I can to help get 
it finished. I suppose all this sounds fool- 
ish to you, but I can’t tell you how strong- 
ly I feel that I’ve got to go and—and do 
what I can. I’ve—I’ve just got to do it— 
see?” 

“TI see,” she answered him dryly. 
“When do you intend going?” 

“ If—if you’re going to be all right with- 
out me,” he said haltingly, “I'll go down 
to-morrow—and—and do it.” 

“Tl be all right,” she assured him 
shortly. 

A pregnant silence embarrassed them. 
Timidly John walked across the room to 
his wife and laid his hand hesitantly on her 
shoulder. 

“T’m awfully sorry things haven’t been 
right with you and me, Nell,” he said 
brokenly. “I don’t know just what’s been 
the matter. I—” 

He stopped short, startled by the sense 
of a strange, invisible presence. There 
was an unseen power in the room, and he 
felt the force of it like the embrace of flesh- 
ly arms. It was a power that sapped the 
strength from his limbs and left him 
trembling and weak. 

His wife rose and stood before him. Her 
face was radiant with the light of the love 
that had died—the love that had died and 
known the power of resurrection—the un- 
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seen power that was in the room. Her 
eyes were soft with happiness, luminous 
with pride. She swayed toward her hus- 
band, and he caught her in his arms, won- 
deringly, hungrily. He pressed her to him 
and found the intangible barrier that had 
been between them gone. Trembling and 
shaken, he kissed her, and knew in that 
moment that the love that had died was 
new with life. 

“ You're not going to—to leave me?” he 
muttered. ‘“ You aren’t? That wasn’t 
what you meant? You went back to work 
to—to give me a chance to—” 

“TI didn’t know,” she whispered. “I 
didn’t understand. I didn’t plan anything. 
I didn’t know whether I was going to leave 
you or not—my boy! I just knew things 
cculdn’t go on as they were. I knew you 
wanted to enlist, and when the desire to go 
and—and help was in you, why, then you 
were—were like the man I’d loved and— 
and lost somewhere. I was angry because 
that desire wasn’t for—for just me. I 
went down yesterday and got my old job. 
I didn’t know why I was doing it. I didn’t 
know whether I was going to leave you, or 
what I was going to do; but I know now. 
I did it to get you back by—by giving you 
up. Oh, my boy, I love you so! I want 
my home with you in our love—some time. 
It’s all going to be different now, John— 
like we hoped it was to be. We'll do our 
part in this thing—this war—both of us; 
you go, and I'll stay and do—do what I 
can here. And when you come back to me, 
honey, we—” 

Late into the night they sat and talked 
together, planning the home of their future 
on the solid rock of service, rearing its 
structure strong and beautifully simple in 
the light of knowledge that the will to sac- 
rifice had given them. And in the home 
of their planning children’s voices sounded 
assurance of the permanent reality of the 
love-life to be. 

On the next day Nellie sat at her desk 
in a down-town business office, a wage- 
earner for “ the period of the war”; and on 
the following day on the enlistment records 
of the army of the United States there 
stood the name of one John Smith, an 
American soldier. 
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A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 
“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A ROMANCE FASCINATING, 
ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 


By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE—This is the sixth of a series of articles narrating the 
history of the famous New York paper, and giving a vital, intimate view of metropolitan 
life and journalism during more than eighty eventful years. The first article, printed in 
the May number, told of the founding of the paper by Benjamin H. Day, in September, 
1833, and of its rapid rise to success. The second (June), gave a full account of the 
memorable moon hoax, which made the Sun famous all over the world. The third, 
fourth, and fifth (July, August. and September) continued the papér’s prosperous record 
under its second proprietor, Moses Yale Beach, and his sons, Moses Sperry and Alfred 
Ely Beach, down to the time of its sale, in January, 1868, to a company whose. guid- 
ing spirit was the great Charles A. Dana. 





AY and Dana each did a great thing 
for the Sum, and incidentally for 
journalism and for America. Day 

made humanity more intelligent by making 
newspapers popular. Dana made newspa- 
pers more intelligent by making them 
human. 

Day started the Sun at twenty-three and 
left it at twenty-eight. Dana took the Sun 
at forty-eight and kept it for thirty years. 
Each, in his time, was absolute master of 
the paper. 

“The great idea of Day’s time,” wrote 
E. P. Mitchell on the Sun’s fiftieth birth- 
day, fifteen years after Dana took hold, 
“was cheapness to the buyer. The great 
idea of the Sun as it is, was and is interest 
to the reader.” 

Of the nine men who have been owners 
of the Sun, seven were of down-east Yan- 
kee stock, and six of the seven were born 
in New England. Of the editors-in-chief 
of the Sun—except in that brief period of 


the lease by the religious coterie—all have 
been New Englanders but one, and he was 
the son of a New Englander. 

Dana was born in Hinsdale, New Hamp- 
shire, on August 8, 1819.. His father was 
Anderson Dana, sixth in descent from 
Richard Dana, the colonial settler, and his 
mother, Ann Denison, came of straight 
Yankee stock. The father failed in busi- 
ness at Hinsdale when Charles was a child, 
and the family moved to Gaines, a village 
in western New York, where Anderson 
Dana became a farmer. Here the mother 
died, leaving four children—Charles Ander- 
son, aged nine; Junius, seven; Maria, three, 
and David, an infant. The widower went 
to the home of Mrs. Dana’s parents near 
Guildhall, Vermont, and there the children 
were divided among relatives. Charles was 
sent to live with his uncle, David Denison, 
on a farm in the Connecticut River Valley. 

There was a good teacher at the school 
near by, and at the age of ten Charles was 
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considered as proficient in his English 
studies as many boys of fifteen. When he 
was twelve he had added some Latin to the 
three R’s. In the judgment of that day he 
was fit to go to work. His uncle, William 
Dana, was part owner of the general store 
of Staats & Dana, in Buffalo, New York, 
whither the boy was sent by stage-coach. 
He made himself handy in the store and 
lived at his uncle’s house. 


DANA’S BOYHOOD IN BUFFALO 


Buffalo, a distributing place for freight 
sent West on the Erie Canal, had a popula- 
tion of only fifteen thousand in 1831. Many 
of Staats & Dana’s customers were Indians, 
and young Charles added to the store’s 
efficiency by learning the Seneca language. 
At night he continued his pursuit of Latin, 
tackled Greek, read what volumes of Tom 
Paine he could buy at a book-shop next 
door, and followed the career, military and 
political, of the strenuous Andrew Jackson. 
When he had a day off he went fishing in 
the Niagara River or visited the Indian 
reservation. 

He was a normal, healthy lad, even if he 
knew more Latin than he should. When 
war threatened with Great Britain over the 
Caroline affair, Dana joined the City Guard 
and had a brief ambition to be a soldier. 
He was of slender build, but strong. He 
belonged to the Coffee Club, a literary or- 
ganization, and he made a talk to it on 
early English poetry. 

“The best days of my life,” he called 
this period. 

Staats & Dana failed in the panic of 
1837, and Charles, then eighteen, and the 
possessor of two hundred dollars saved 
from his wages, decided to go to Harvard. 
He left Buffalo in June, 1839, although his 
father did not like the idea of letting him 
go to Harvard. 

“ I know it ranks high as a literary insti- 
tution, but the influence it exerts in a re- 
ligious way is most horrible—even worse 
than Universalism.” 

Anderson Dana had a horror of Unitar- 
ianism, and had heard that Charles was at- 
tending Unitarian meetings. 

* Ponder well the paths of thy feet,” he 
wrote in solemn warning to his perilously 
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venturesome son, “lest they lead down to 
the very gates of hell.” 


DANA’S STUDENT DAYS AT HARVARD 


Dana entered college without difficulty, 
and devoted much of his time to philosophy 
and general literature. He wrote to his 
friend, Dr. Austin Flint, whom he had met 
in Buffalo, and who had advised him to go 
to Harvard. 


I am in the focus of what Professor Felton calls 
“ supersublimated transcendentalism,” and to tell 
the truth, I take to it rather kindly, though I 
stumble sadly at some notions. 


This was not strange, for besides hearing 
Unitarian discourse, young Dana was at- 
tending Emerson’s lectures at Harvard and 
reading Carlyle. 

In his first term Dana stood seventh in 
a class of seventy-four. In the spring of 
1840 he left Cambridge, but pursued the 
university studies at the home of his uncle 
in Guildhall, Vermont. Here, at an ex- 
pense of about a dollar a week, he put in 
eight hours a day at his books, and for di- 
version went shooting or tinkered in the 
farm shop. His sister, then fifteen years 
old, was there, and he helped her with her 
studies. 

Dana returned to Harvard in the au- 
tumn, but not for long. His purse was 
about empty, and he found no means of re- 
plenishing it at Cambridge. In November 
the faculty gave him permission to be ab- 
sent during the winter to “ keep school.” 
Dana went to teach at Scituate, Massa- 
chusetts, getting twenty-five dollars a 
month and his board. 

His regret at leaving college was keen, 
for it meant that he would miss Richard 
Henry Dana’s lectures on poetry, and 
George Ripley’s on foreign literature. 

Young Dana’s mind was full in those 
days. There was the eager desire for edu- 
cation, with poverty in the path. He 
thought he saw a way around by going to 
Germany, where he could live cheaply at a 
university and be paid for teaching Eng- 
lish. There was also a religious struggle. 


I feel now an inclination to orthodoxy, and am 
trying to believe the real doctrine of the Trinity. 
Whether I shall settle down in Episcopacy, Swe- 














denborgianism, or Goethean indifference to all 
religion, I know not. My only prayer is, “ God 
help me!” 


But the immediate reality was teaching 
school in a little town where most of the 
pupils were unruly sailors, and Dana faced 
it with good-natured philosophy. At the 
end of a day’s struggle to train some sixty 
or seventy Scituate youths, he went back 
to the home of Captain Webb, with whose 
family he boarded, and read Coleridge for 
literary quality, Swedenborg for religion, 
and “ Oliver Twist” for diversion. Can- 
dies and whale-oil lamps were the only il- 
luminants, and Dana’s eyes, never too 
strong, began to weaken. 

He returned to college in the spring of 
1841, but his eyes would stand no more. 
He was about to find work as an agricul- 
tural laborer when Brook Farm attracted 
him. Through George Ripley he was ad- 
mitted to that association, which sought to 
combine labor and intellect in a beautiful 
communistic scheme. He agreed to teach 
Greek and German and to help with the 
farm work. 


DANA AS A BROOK FARMER 


Dana subscribed for three of the thirty 
shares—-at five hundred dollars a share—of 
the stock of the Brook Farm Institute of 
Agriculture and Education, as the company 
was legally titled. Brook Farm was a fine 
place of a hundred and ninety-two acres, in 
the town of Roxbury, about nine miles 
from Boston. It cost $10,500, and as most 
of the shareholders had no money to pay 
on their stock, mortgages amounting to 
eleven thousand dollars were immediately 
clapped on the place—a feat rare in the 
business world, at once to mortgage a place 
for more than its cost. Dana, now twenty- 
three years old, was elected .recording sec- 
retary, one of the three trustees, and a 
member of the committees on finance and 
education. 

He remained as a Brook Farmer to the 
end of the five years that the experiment 
lasted. There he met Hawthorne, who 
lingered long enough to get much of the 
material for his “‘ Blithedale Romance ”; 
Thoreau, who had not yet gone to Walden 
Pond; William Ellery Channing, second, 
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author and journalist; Albert Brisbane, the 
most radical of the group of socialists of 
his day; and Margaret Fuller, who believed 
in Brook Farm, but did not live there. 

Brook Farm was the perfect democracy. 
The members did all the work, menial and 
otherwise, and if there was honor it fell to 
him whose task was humblest. The com- 
munity paid each worker a dollar a day, 
and charged him or her about two dollars 
and fifty cents a week for board. It sold 
its surplus produce, and it educated chil- 
dren at low rates. George Ripley, the Uni- 
tarian minister, was chief of the cow-milk- 
ing group, and Dana helped him. Dana, 
as head waiter, served food to John Chee- 
ver, valet to an English baronet then stay- 
ing in Boston. 

“ And it was great fun,” Dana said, in a 
lecture delivered at the University of Mich- 
igan forty years afterward. “ There were 
seventy people or more, and at dinner they 
all came in and we served them. There 
was more entertainment in doing the duty 
than in getting away from it.” 

It was at Brook Farm that Dana first 
made the acquaintance of Horace Greeley, 
who, himself a student of Fourier, was in- 
terested in the Roxbury experiment, so 
much more idealistic than Fourierism itself. 

Dana took Brook Farm seriously, but he 
was not one of the poseurs of the colony. 
No smocks for him, no long hair! He wore 
a full, auburn beard, but he wore a beard 
all the rest of his life. He was a handsome, 
slender youth, and he got mental and phys- 
ical health out of every minute at the farm. 


‘By day he was busy teaching, keeping 


the association’s books, milking, waiting on 
table, or caring for the fruit-trees. He was 
the most useful man on the farm. At 
night, when the others danced, he was at 
his books or his writings. 


DANA’S EARLY LITERARY WORK 


He wrote articles for the Harbinger, and 
for the Dial, which succeeded the Har- 
binger as the official organ of the Transcen- 
dentalists. Dr. Ripley was the editor of 
the Harbinger, and he had such brilliant 
contributors as James Russell Lowell and 
George William Curtis; but Dana was his 
mainstay. He wrote book reviews, editorial 
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articles and notes, and not a little verse. 
His “ Via Sacra ” is typical of the thought- 
ful youth: 


Slowly along the crowded street 1 go, 
Marking with reverent look each passer’s face, 
Seeking, and not in vain, in each to trace 
That primal soul whereof he is the show. 
For here still move, by many eyes unseen, 
The blessed gods that erst Olympus kept; 
Through every guise these lofty forms serene 
Declare the all-holding life hath never slept ; 
But known each thrill that in man’s heart hath 
been, 
And every tear that his sad eyes have wept. 
Alas for us! The heavenly visitants— 
We greet them still as most unwelcome guests, 
Answering their smile with hateful looks 
askance, 
Their sacred speech with foolish, bitter jests; 
But oh, what is it to imperial Jove 
That this poor world refuses all his love? 


A Mrs. Macdaniel, a widow, came to 
Brook Farm from Maryland with her son 
and two daughters. One of the daughters 
brought with her an ambition for the stage, 
but her destiny was to be Mrs. Dana. On 
March 2, 1846, in New York, Charles A. 
Dana and Eunice Macdaniel were married. 
That day, coincidentally, the fire insurance 
on the main building at Brook Farm lapsed, 
perhaps through the preoccupation of the 
recording secretary; and the next day this 
building, called the Phelanstery, was 
burned. 


DANA BECOMES A NEWSPAPERMAN 


That was the beginning of the end of 
Brook Farm and of Dana’s secluded life. 
He went to work on the Boston Daily 
Chronotype for five dollars a week. It was 
a Congregational paper, owned and edited 
by Elizur Wright. When Wright was ab- 
sent, Dana acted as editor, and on one of 
these occasions he caused the Chronotype 
to come out so “ mighty strong against 
hell,” that Mr. Wright declared, years 
afterward, that he had to write a personal 
letter to every Congregational minister in 
Massachusetts, explaining that the appar- 
ent heresy was due to his having left the 
paper in the charge of “ a young man with- 
out journalistic experience.” 

In February, 1847, Dana went to New 
York, and Horace Greeley made him city 
editor of the Tribune at ten dollars a week. 
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Later in that year Dana insisted on an in- 
crease of salary, and Greeley agreed to pay 
him fourteen dollars a week—a dollar less 
than his ewn stipend; but in consideration 
of this huge advance Dana was obliged to 
give all his talents to the Tribune. 

Dana still nursed his desire to see 
Europe, but he had given up the idea of 
teaching in a German university. News- 
paper work had captured him. Germany 
was still attractive, but now as a place of 
news, for the rumblings against the rule of 
Metternich were being heard in central 
Europe. And in France there was a sweep 
of socialism, a subject which still held the 
idealistic Dana, and the beginning of the 
revolution in Paris (February 24, 1848). 


EIGHT MONTHS IN EUROPE 


Dana told Greeley of his European am- 
bition, but Greeley threw cold water on it, 
saying that Dana—not yet thirty—knew 
nothing about foreign politics. Dana asked 
how much the Tribune would pay for a let- 
ter a week if he went abroad “ on his own,” 
and Greeley offered ten dollars, which Dana 
accepted. He made a similar agreement 
with the New York Commercial Advertiser 
and the Philadelphia North American, and 
contracted to send letters to the Harbinger 
and the Chronotype for five dollars a week. 

“ That gave me forty dollars a week for 
five letters,” said Dana afterward; “ and 
when the Chronotype went up, I still had 
thirty-five dollars. On this I lived in 
Europe nearly eight months, saw plenty of 
revolutions, supported myself there and m:’ 
family in New York, and came home only 
sixty-three dollars out for the whole trip.” 
Not a bad outcome for what was probably 
the first correspondence syndicate ever at- 
tempted. 

The trip did- wonders for Dana. He saw 
the foreign “ improvers of mankind” in 
action, more violent than visionary; saw 
theory dashed against the rocks of reality. 
He came back a wiser and better newspa- 
perman, with a knowledge of European con- 
ditions and men that served him well all his 
life. There is seen in some of his descrip- 
tions the fine simplicity of style that was 
later to make the Sun the most human 


newspaper. 




















Social experiments still interested Dana 
after his return to New York in the spring 
of 1849, but he was able to take a clearer 
view of their practicability than he had 
been in the Brook Farm days. He still 
favored association and cooperation, and 
every sane effort toward the amelioration 
of human misery, but he now knew that 
there was no direct road to the millennium. 

Once home, however, and settled, not 
only as managing editor, but as a holder of 
five shares of stock in the Tribune, Dana 
was kept busy with things other than so- 
cialistic theories. ‘ Slavery and the tariff 
were the overshadowing issues of the day. 


DANA, GREELEY, AND THE TRIBUNE 


Greeley was the great man of the 
Tribune office, but Dana, in the present- 
day language of Park Row, was the live 
wire almost from the day of his return 
from Europe. When Greeley went abroad, 
Dana took charge. Greeley now drew fifty 
dollars a week; Dana got twenty-five, Bay- 
ard Taylor twenty, George Ripley fifteen. 
Dana’s five shares of stock netted him 
about two thousand dollars a year in addi- 
tion to his salary. 

Here is part of a letter which Dana wrote 
in 1852 to James S. Pike, the Washington 
correspondent of the Tribune: 


KEENEST OF PIKEs: 

What a desert void of news you keep at Wash- 
ington! For goodness’ sake, kick up a row of 
some sort. Fight a duel, defraud the Treasury, 
set fire to the fueling-mill, get Black Dan 
[Webster] drunk, or commit some other excess 
that will make a stir. 


It will be seen that the solemn phrases 
of transcendentalism had vanished from 
the tip of Dana’s pen. 

In the fight over slavery in the fifties, the 
effort of Greeley and Dana was against the 
further spread of the institution over new 
American territory, rather than for its com- 
plete overthrow. When Greeley was at the 
helm, the Tribune appeared to admit the 
possibility of secession; a forerunner of 
“Let the erring sisters depart in peace.” 
But when Dana was left in charge, the edi- 
torials pleaded for the integrity of the 
Union at any cost. Greeley was heart and 
soul for liberty, but his fist was not in the 
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fight. Of the political situation in 1854, 
Henry Wilson wrote, in his “ Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power ”: 

At the outset Mr. Greeley was hopeless, and 
seemed disinclined to enter the contest. He told 
his associates that he would not restrain them; 
but, as for himself, he had no heart for the strife. 
They were more hopeful; and Richard Hildreth, 
the historian; Charles A. Dana, the veteran 
journalist; James S. Pike, and other able writers, 
opened and continued a powerful opposition in its 
columns, and did very much to rally and assure 
the friends of freedom and nerve them for the 


fight. 


Dana went farther than Greeley cared to 
go, particularly in his attacks on the Demo- 
crats; so far, in fact, that Greeley often 
pleaded with him to stop. Greeley wrote 
to James S. Pike: 








Charge Dana not to slaughter anybody, but 
be mild and meek-souled like me. 


Greeley wrote to Dana from Washing- 
ton, where Dana’s radicalism was making 
his colleague uncomfortable: 


Now I write once more to entreat that I may 
be allowed to conduct the Tribune with reference 
to the mile wide that stretches either way from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. It is but a small space, 
and you have all the world besides. I cannot 
stay here unless this request is complied with. I 
would rather cease to live at all. 

If you are not willing to leave me entire con- 
trol with reference to this city, I ask you to call 
the proprietors together and have me discharged. 
I have to go to this and that false creature—Lew 
Campbell, for instance—yet in constant terror of 
seeing him guillotined in the next Tribune that 
arrives, and I can’t make him believe that I didn’t 
instigate it. So with everything here. If you 


_want to throw stones at anybody’s crockery, aim 


at my head first, and in mercy be sure to aim 
well. 


Again Greeley wrote to Dana: 


You are getting everybody to curse me. I am 
too sick to be out of bed, too crazy to sleep, and 
am surrounded by horrors. I can bear 
the responsibilities that belong to me, but you 
heap a load on me that will kill me. 


- With all Dana’s editorial work—and he 
and Greeley made the Tribune the most 
powerful paper of the fifties, with a million 
readers—he found time for the purely liter- 
ary. He translated and published a vol- 
ume of German stories and legends under 
the title “ The Black Art.” 


He edited a 
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book of views of remarkable places and ob- 
jects in all countries. In 1857 was pub- 
lished his “ Household Book of Poetry,” 
still a standard work of reference. He was 
criticised for omitting Poe from the first 
edition, and at the next printing he added 
“The Raven,” “ The Bells,” and “ Anna- 
bel Lee” in the later editions. Poe and 
Cooper were among the literary gods whom 
Dana refused to worship in his youth, but 
in later life he changed his opinion of the 
poet. 

With George Ripley, his friend in Har- 
vard, at Brook Farm, and in the Tribune 
office, Dana prepared the “ New American 
Encyclopedia,” which was published be- 
tween 1858 and 1863. It was a huge un- 
dertaking and a success. Dana and Ripley 
carefully revised it ten years afterward. 


THE BREACH BETWEEN DANA AND GREELEY 


Although Dana persisted that the Union 
must not fall, Greeley still believed, as late 
as December, 1860, that it would “ not be 
found practical to coerce” the threatening 
States into subjection. When war actually 
came, however, Greeley at last adopted the 
policy of “ No compromise, no concessions 
to traitors.” 

The Tribune’s cry, “ Forward to Rich- 
mond!” sounded from May, 1861, until 
Bull Run, was generally attributed to 
Dana. Greeley himself made it plain that 
it was not his: 


I wish to be distinctly understood as not seek- 
ing to be relieved from any responsibility for 
urging the advance of the Union army in Vir- 
ginia, though the precise phrase, “Forward to 
Richmond!” was not mine, and I would have 
preferred not to reiterate it. Henceforth I bar 
all criticism in these columns on army movements. 
Now let the wolves howl on! I do not believe 
they can goad me into another personal letter. 


As a matter of fact, the cry, “On to 
Richmond!” was phrased by Fitz-Henry 
Warren, then head of the Tribune’s corre- 
spondence staff in Washington. He came 
from Iowa, where in his youth he was edi- 
tor of the Burlington Hawkeye. He re- 
signed from the Tribune late in 1861 to 
take command of the First Iowa Cavalry, 
which he organized. In 1862 he became a 


brigadier-general, and he was later bre- 
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vetted a major-general. In 1869 he was the 
American minister to Guatemala. From 
being one of the men around Greeley he be- 
came one of the men with Dana, and in 
1875-1876 he did Washington correspon- 
dence for the Sun, and wrote many edito- 
rial articles for it. 

In 1861 Dana was an active advocate of 
Greeley’s candidacy for the United States 
Senate, and almost got him nominated. If 
Greeley had gone to the Senate, Dana 
might have continued on the Tribune; but 
it became evident, before the war was a 
year old, that one newspaper was no longer 
large enough for both men. The sprightly, 
aggressive, unhesitating,and practical Dana, 
and the ambitious, but eccentric and some- 
what visionary Greeley found their paths 
diverging. The circumstances under which 
they parted were thus described by Dana 
in a letter to a friend: 


On Thursday, March 27, I was notified that 
Mr. Greeley had given the stockholders notice 
that I must leave, or he would, and that they 
wanted me to leave accordingly. No cause of 
dissatisfaction being alleged, and H. G. having 
been of late more confidential and friendly than 
ever, not once having said anything betokening 
disaffection to me, I sent a friend to him to 
ascertain if it was true, or if some misunder- 
standing was at the bottom of it. My friend 
came and reported that it was true, and that 
H. G. was immovable. 

On Friday, March 28, I resigned, and the 
trustees at once accepted it, passing highly compli- 
mentary resolutions and voting me six months’ 
salary after the date of my resignation. Mr. 
Ripley opposed the proceedings in the trustees, 
and, above all, insisted on delay, in order that the 
facts might be ascertained; but all in vain. 

On Saturday, March 29, Mr. Greeley came 
down, called another meeting of the trustees, 
said he had never desired me to leave, that it 
was a damned lie that he had presented such an 
alternative as that he or I must go, and finally 
sent me a verbal message desiring me to remain 
as a writer of editorials; but has never been 
near me since to meet the “ damned lie” in per- 
son, nor written one word on the subject. I 
conclude, accordingly, that he is glad to have me 
out, and that he really set on foot the secret 
cabal by which it was accomplished. As soon 
as I get my pay for my shares—ten thousand 
dollars less than I could have got for them a year 
ago—I shall be content. 


That was the undramatic and somewhat 
disappointing end of Dana’s fourteen years 























on the Tribune. He was forty-three years 
old and not rich. All he had was what he 
got from the sale of his Tribune stock and 
what he had saved from the royalties on 
his books. 

From the literary view-point he was 
doubtless the best-equipped newspaper- 
man in America, but there was no great 
place open for him then. 


DANA’S RELATIONS WITH STANTON 


Dana’s work on the Tribune had at- 
tracted the attention of most of the big 
men of the North, including Edwin M. 
Stanton, who in January, 1862, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War in place of Simon 
Cameron. Stanton asked Dana to come 
into the War Department, and assigned 
him to service upon a com-nission to audit 
unsettled claims against the quartermas- 
ter’s department. While in Memphis on 
this work he first met General Grant, then 
prosecuting the war in the West. 

In the autumn of 1862, Stanton offered 
to Dana a post as second Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, and Dana, having accepted, 
told a newspaperman of his appointment. 
When the news was printed, the irascible 
Stanton was so much annoyed—although 
without any apparent reason—that he with- 
drew the appointment. Dana then became 
a partner with George W. Chadwick, of 
New York, and Roscoe Conkling, of Utica, 
in an enterprise for buying cotton in that 
part of the Mississippi Valley which the 
Union army occupied. 

Dana and Chadwick went to Memphis 


in January, 1863, armed with letters from - 


Secretary Stanton to General Grant and 
other field commanders. But no sooner 
had their cotton operations begun than 
Dana saw the evil effect that this traffic 
was having. It had aroused a fever of 
speculation. Army officers were forming 
partnerships with cotton operators, and 
even privates wanted to buy cotton with 
their pay. The Confederacy was being 
helped rather than hindered. 
‘Disregarding his own fortunes, Dana 
called upon General Grant and advised him 
o “ put an end to an evil so enormous, so 
insidious. and so full of peril to the coun- 
try.” Grant at once issued an order de- 
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signed to end the traffic, but the cotton- 
traders succeeded in having it nullified by 
the government. 

Then Dana went to Washington, saw 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton, 
and convinced them that the cotton trade 
should be handled rigidly by the Treasury 
Department. As a result of Dana’s visit, 
Lincoln issued his: proclamation declaring 
all commercial intercourse with seceded 
States to be unlawful. Thus Dana pa- 
triotically worked himself out of a paying 
business. 

Yet his unselfishness was not without a 
reward. It reestablished his friendly rela- 
tions with Stanton, and won for him the 
President’s confidence. 





DANA WITH GRANT AT VICKSBURG 


Just then there was an important errand 
to be done. Many complaints had been 
made against General Grant. Certain tem- 
perance people had told Lincoln that Grant 
was drinking heavily, and although Lincoln 
jested—“ Can you tell me where Grant 
buys his liquor? I would like to distribute 
a few barrels of the same brand among my 
other major-generals ’—he really wished to 
have all doubts settled. 

The President and Mr. Stanton chose 
Dana for the mission. It was an open 
secret. If Grant did not know that Dana 
was coming to make a report on his con- 
duct, all the general’s staff knew it. .Gen- 
eral James Harrison Wilson, biographer of 
Dana —and, with Dana, biographer of 
Grant—wrote of this situation: 

It was believed by many that if he [Dana] did 
not bring plenary authority to actually displace 
Grant, the fate of that general would certainly 
depend upon the character of the reports which 


the special commissioner might send to Washing- 
ton in regard to him. 


Wilson was at this time the inspector- 
general of Grant’s army. He consulted 
with John A. Rawlins, Grant’s austere 
young adjutant-general and actual chief of 
staff, and the two officers agreed that Dana 
must be taken into complete confidence. 
Wilson wrote: 

We sincerely believed that Grant, whatever 


might be his faults and weaknesses, was a far 
safer man to command the army than any other 
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from another field. 


‘Dana and Wilson and Rawlins made the 
best of a delicate, difficult situation. Dana 
was taken into headquarters “on the foot- 
ing of an officer of the highest rank.” His 
commission was that of a major of volun- 
teers, but his functions were so important 
that he was called “ Mr. Dana” rather 
than “ Major Dana.” Dana himself never 
used the military title. 

Dana sent his first official despatches to 
Stanton in March, 1863, from before Vicks- 
burg. Grant’s staff made clear to him the 
plan of the turning movement by which the 
gunboats and transports were to be run 
past the Vicksburg batteries while the army 
marched across the country, and Dana 
made most favorable reports to Washing- 
ton on the general’s strategy. 


A CLOSE VIEW OF THE WAR 


Dana saw not only real warfare, but a 
country that was new to him. After a trip 
into Louisiana he wrote to his friend, Wil- 
liam Henry Huntington: 


During the eight days that I have been here, I 
have got new insight into slavery, which has 
made me no more a friend of that institution 
than I was before. It was not till I saw 
these plantations, with their apparatus for living 
and working, that I really felt the aristocratic 
nature of it. 


Under a flag of truce Dana went close to 
Vicksburg, where he was met by a Confed- 
erate major of artillery: 


Our people entertained him with a cigar and a 
drink of whisky, of course, or, rather, with two 
drinks. This is an awful country for drinking 
whisky. I calculate that on an average a friendly 
man will drink a gallon in twenty-four hours. I 
wish you were here to do my drinking for me, 
for I suffer in public estimation for not doing as 
the Romans do. 


Dana was with Grant on the memorable 
night of April 16, 1863, when the squadron 
of gunboats, barges, and transports, ran the 
Vicksburg forts. From that time on until 
July he accompanied the great soldier. It 
was Dana who received and communicated 
Stanton’s despatch giving to Grant “ full 
and absolute authority to enforce his own 
commands, and to remove any person who, 


general in it, or than any that might be sent to it 
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by ignorance, inaction, or any cause, inter- 
feres with or delays his operations.” 

Dana was in many marches and battles. 
Like the officers of Grant’s staff, he slept in 
farmhouses, and ate pork and hardtack or 
what the land provided. The move on 
Vicksburg was a brilliant campaign, and in 
ten days Dana saw as much of war as most 
men of the Civil War saw in three years. 
Dana sent despatches to Washington de- 
scribing the battles at Champion’s Hill and 
the Big Black Bridge, the investment of 
Vicksburg, and the establishment of a line 
of supply from the North. Through Dana’s 
eyes the government began to see Grant as 
he really was. 


A PEN PICTURE OF A GREAT SOLDIER 


Dana, with either Grant or Wilson, rode 
over all the country of the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, often under fire. He was present at 
Grant’s councils, and rode into Vicksburg 
with him after its surrender. Dana’s view 
of the great soldier’s personality is given in 
something he wrote many years later, long 
after their friendship was ended: 


Grant was an uncommon fellow—the most 
modest, the most disinterested, and the most 
honest man I ever knew, with a temper that 
nothing could disturb, and a judgment that was 
judicial in its comprehensiveness and wisdom. 
Not a great man, except morally; nor an original 
or brilliant man, but sincere, thoughtful, deep, 
and gifted with courage that never faltered. 
When the time came to risk all, he went in like a 
simple-hearted, unaffecting, unpretending hero, 
whom no ill omens could deject and no triumph 
unduly exalt. A social, friendly man, too; fond 
of a pleasant joke and also ready with one; but 
liking above all a long chat of an evening, and 
ready to sit up with you all night talking in the 
cool breeze in front of his tent. Not a man of 
sentimentality, not demonstrative in friendship; 
but always holding to his friends and just even to 
the enemies he hated. 


Here is Dana’s picture of Rawlins, sent 
to Stanton on July 12, 1863—eight days 
after the fall of Vicksburg: 


He is a lawyer by profession, a townsman of 
Grant, and has great influence over him, especially 
because he watches him day and night, and when- 
ever he commits the folly of tasting liquor, hastens 
to remind him that at the beginning of the war he 
gave him [Rawlins] his word of honor not to 
touch a drop as long as it lasted. Grant thinks 
Rawlins a first-rate adjutant, but I think this is 
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a mistake. He is too slow, and can’t write the 
English language correctly without a great deal 
of careful consideration. 


In spite of this criticism, Dana admired 
Rawlins. Without him, he said, Grant 
would not have been the same man. 


DANA AS ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 


After Vicksburg and Gettysburg, Dana 
returned to Washington. He was now an 
Assistant Secretary of War, and his success 
as an official reporter on the conduct of the 
Army of the Tennessee, had been so great 
that Stanton sent him to cover, in the same 
way, the operations of the Army of the 
Cumberland, going first to General Rose- 
crans at Chattanooga. Dana saw the hot- 
test of the great fight at Chickamauga, 
and galloped twelve miles to send his des- 
patches about it to Stanton. He made 
blunt reports to the government on the un- 
fitness of Rosecrans: 


I consider this army to be very unsafe in his 
hands, but I know of no one except Thomas who 
could now be safely put in his place. 


After a conference at Louisville between 
Stanton and Grant, Rosecrans was relieved 
and Thomas became commander of the 
Army of the Cumberland. A fine soldier 
and a modest man, Thomas was disinclined 
to supplant a superior. 

“You have got me this time,” he said to 
Dana; “ but there is nothing for a man to 
do in such a case but obey orders.” 

Dana’s despatches had made Stanton 
realize the importance of holding Chatta- 
nooga, and the Secretary of War ordered 
Thomas to defend it at all hazards. 

“T will hold the town till we starve!” re- 
plied Thomas. 

Dana was not only a useful eye for the 
government, but he was a valued compan- 
ion for General Wilson and other officers 
who went with him on his missions. He 
knew more poetry than any other man in 
the army except General Michael Lawler, 
an Illinois farmer, whose boast it was that 
on hearing any line of standard English 
verse he could repeat the next line. Dana, 


the compiler of the “ Household Book of 
Poetry,” would try to catch Lawler, but in 
Dana was not so literal as the IIli- 


vain. 
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nois general, but General Wilson says that 
he “seemed never to forget anything he 
had ever read.” 





DANA’S STORY OF MISSIONARY RIDGE 


The great advantage of Dana’s des- 
patches to Stanton was that they gave a 
picture of the doings in his field of work 
that was not biased by military pride or 
ambition. He wrote what he saw and 
knew, without counting the effect on the 
generals concerned. For one illuminating 
example, there was his story of the final at- 
tack in the battle of Missionary Ridge. To 
read Grant or Sherman, oné would suppose 
that the triumphant assault was planned 
precisely as it was executed; but Dana’s 
account of that fierce day is the one that 
must be relied upon: 


The storming of the ridge by our troops was 
one of the greatest miracles in military history. 
No man that climbs the ascent by any of the 
roads that winds along its front could believe that 
eighteen thousand men were moved up its broken 
and crumbling face, unless it was his fortune to 
wiiness the deed. It seems as awful as the visible 
interposition of God. Neither Grant nor Thomas 
intended it. Their orders were to carry the rifle- 
pits along the base of the ridge and capture their 
occupants; but when this was accomplished, the 
unaccountable spirit of the troops. bore them 
bodily up those impracticable steeps, over bris- 
tling rifle-pits on the crest, and thirty cannon en- 
filading every gully. The order to storm appears 
to have been given simultaneously by Generals 
Sheridan and Wood, because the men were not to 
be held back, dangerous as the attempt appeared 
to military prudence. Besides, the generals had 
caught the inspiration of the men, and were 
ready themselves to undertake impossibilities. 


No wonder that even when Lincoln was 
kept from the White House by illness, 
Dana’s despatches were brought to him. 
““ Not merely because they are reliable,” as 
Assistant Secretary of War Watson wrote 
to Dana, “ but for their clearness of narra- 
tive and their graphic pictures of the stir- 
ring events they describe.” A conservative 
tribute to the best repSorter of the Civil 
War. 

Dana returned to Washington abovt the 
beginning of 1864 to take up office tasks, 
and. particularly the reorganization of the 
Cavalry Bureau. Dishonest horse-dealers 
were plundering the government, and Dana 
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never rested until he had sent enough of 
these rogues to prison to frighten the rest 
of the hand. Dana was a good office man; 
he worked, says James Harrison Wilson, 
“ like a skilful bricklayer.” And as he re- 
lieved Stanton of much of the routine of 
the War Department, the Secretary sup- 
ported him in his assaults on dishonest con- 
tractors, even when the political pressure 
brought to bear for their protection was at 
its highest. 


IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1864 


Lincoln sent Dana to report Grant’s 
progress in the Virginia campaign that 
opened in May, 1864. On the 26th, three 
weeks after the march began, he was able 
to notify Washington of an entire change 
in the morale of the contending armies: 


The rebels have lost all confidence, and are 
already morally defeated. This army has learned 
to believe that it is sure of victory. Even our 
officers have ceased to regard Lee as an invincible 
military genius. Rely upon it, the end 
is near as well as sure. 


In the eventful weeks of that early sum- 
mer Dana became an observer for Grant as 
well as for the government. It was evident 
to Dana that the great soldier, and not 
Washington, must decide what was to be 
done. In a despatch from Washington, 
whither he had returned at Grant’s request, 
Dana said to the general: 


Until you direct positively and explicitly what is 
to be done, everything will go on in the fatal way 
in which it has gone on for the past week. 


Longstreet’s Confederates were coming 
down the Shenandoah Valley, and Grant, 
taking heed of Dana’s significant message, 
sent Sheridan to dispose of them. Then, 
as Grant himself was stationed in front of 
Petersburg, Dana resumed his activities in 
the office at Washington. 

“Tt has fallen to the lot of no other 
American,” says General Wilson, “ to serve 
as the confidential medium of communica- 
tion between the army and the government 
and between the government and the gen- 
eral-in-chief, as it did to Dana during the 
War of the Rebellion.” / 
One pleasant errand which fell to Dana 
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was the delivery to Sheridan, after his vic- 
tory over Early at Cedar Creek, of his pro- 
motion to major-general. This entailed a 
journey on horseback through the Valley 
of Virginia, and the constant danger of cap- 
ture by Mosby’s guerrillas; but Dana, who 
greatly admired Sheridan, was glad to take 
the chance. 


LAST SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR 





When the news came to Washington of 
the fall of Richmond, in April, 1865, Sec- 
rétary Stanton sent Dana to the Confeder- 
ate capital to gather up its archives. Many 
of these historically valuable papers had 
been removed and scattered, but Dana col- 
lected what he could and sent them to 
Washington. He wanted to be present 
with Grant at Lee’s surrender, but fate 
kept him in Richmond, for Lincoln was 
there, and needed him. When at last he 
got away, Grant had left Appomattox. 
Dana joined him en route, and together 
they reached Washington on the day before 
the President’s assassination. 

It was on the day -of his arrival that 
Dana went to the President to ask him 
whether it would be well to order the ar- 
rest of Jacob Thompson, a Confederate 
commissioner who was trying to go from 
Canada to Europe through Maine. Lincoln 
returned the historic reply: 


“No, I rather think not. When you have got 
an elephant by the hind leg, and he is trying to 
run away, it’s best to let him run!” 


A few hours after the President’s death, 
however, Stanton ordered Dana to obtain 
Thompson’s arrest. 

Dana was active in unearthing the con- 
spiracy that led to the assassination. A 
month later, acting under Stanton’s injunc- 
tions, he wrote the order to General Miles 
authorizing him to manacle and fetter Jef- 
ferson Davis and Clement C. Clay, Jr., 
whenever he thought it advisable, the Sec- 
retary of War being in fear that some of 
the prisoners of state might escape or kill 
themselves. 

Dana then and afterward resented the 
suggestion that the president of the fallen 
Confederacy had met with cruelty or in- 
justice while he was confined in Fortress 











Monroe. In his “ Recollections of the Civil 
War,” he said: 


Medical officers were directed to superintend 
his meals and give him everything that would 
excite his appetite. As it was complained that his 
quarters in the casemate were unhealthy and dis- 
agreeable, he was, after a few weeks, transferred 
to Carroll Hall, a building still occupied by 
officers and soldiers. That Davis’s health was not 
ruined by his imprisonment at Fort Monroe is 
proved by the fact that he came out of prison in 
better condition than when he went in, and that 
he lived for twenty years afterward, and died of 
old age. 


A new newspaper, the Daily Republican, 

_ was started in Chicago a few weeks after 
the close of the Civil War, by Senator 

Trumbull and other prominent Illinoisans. 

They asked Dana to become its editor. His 

work in the War Department was done, and 


he had hoped to go into business, for his* 


own estimate of his power as a journalist 
was not as flattering as the opinions of 
those who knew him. Yet the Chicago 
proposition was attractive on paper, for its 
capital was fixed at the large sum of five 
hundred thousand dollars—an amount suf- 
ficient, in those days, to carry on any intel- 
ligently managed journal. 


FAILURE OF THE CHICAGO REPUBLICAN 


Dana resigned as Assistant Secretary of 
War on July 1, 1865, went to Chicago, and 
became editor of the Republican. No man 
was more intellectually fitted for the editor- 
ship of a newspaper in that hour of recon- 
struction. He had been a real Republican 
from the founding of the party. He cared 
little for the new President, Andrew John- 
son, and the Republican was more inclined 
toward the side of Stanton, who differed 
with Johnson as to the methods which 
should be used in the remaking of the 
South. Of Johnson, Dana wrote to Gen- 
eral Wilson: 


The President is an obstinate, stupid man, 
governed by preconceived ideas, by whisky, and 
by women. He means one thing to-day and an- 
other to-morrow, but the glorification of Andrew 
Johnson all the time. 


The statement that the capital stock of 
the Republican was fixed at half a million 
dollars must now be qualified. It was fixed 
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on paper, but not in the banks. Little of 
the money was actually paid in, and some . 
of the subscribers were not solvent. Dana 
worked hard with his pen, but the Repub- 
lican had not enough backing to hold it up. 
After one year of it Dana resigned and 
came East, determined to start a paper in 
New York. 


DANA’S DISTINGUISHED ASSOCIATES 


He had friends of influence and wealth 
who were glad to be associated with him. 
These included: 


Thomas Hitchcock 
Isaac W. England 
Charles S. Weyman 
John H. Sherwood 


Amos R. Eno 

S. B. Chittenden 
Freeman Clarke 

Thomas Murphy 


M. O. Roberts William M. Evarts 
George Opdyke Cyrus W. Field 

E. D. Smith E. C. Cowdin 

F. A. Palmer Salem H. Wales 


Theron R. Butler 
Marshall B. Blake 


William H. Webb 
Roscoe Conkling 


A. B. Cornell F. A. Conkling 
E. D. Morgan A. A. Low 
David Dows Charles E. Butler 


John C. Hamilton Dorman B. Eaton 


The most eminent of this distinguished 
group was, of course, William M. Evarts, 
then the leader of the American bar. He 
had been counsel for the State of New York 
in the Lemmon slave case, pitted against 
Charles O’Conor, counsel for the State of 
Virginia. He became chief counsel for 
President Johnson in the impeachment pro- 
ceedings of 1868, and later was Johnson’s 
Attorney-General. He was chief counsel 
for the United States in the Alabama arbi- 


‘tration, senior counsel for Henry Ward 


Beecher in the Tilton case, Secretary of 
State under Hayes, and a United States 
Senator from 1885 to 1891. 

Roscoe Conkling was a United States 
Senator from New York at the time when 
Dana bought the Sum. He was one of 
Grant’s strongest supporters, and led the 
third-term movement in 1880. His brother, 
Frederick Augustus Conkling, was the Re- 
publican candidate for mayor of New York 
in the first year that Dana controlled the 
Sun, although later he changed his politics, 
supporting Tilden in 1876, and Hancock in 
1880. 

Edwin D. Morgan was Conkling’s col- 
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league in the Senate, where he served from 
1863 to 1869. He was Governor of New 
York from 1858 to 1862. He, like most of 
Dana’s associates, was a Grant man, and it 
was Morgan who managed Grant’s second 
Presidential campaign. 

Alonzo B. Cornell, then only thirty-six 
years old, had risen from being a boy teleg- 
rapher to a directorship in the Western 
Union. He was already prominent in the 
Republican politics of New York State, 
and was afterward Governor for three years 
(1880-1882). 

George Opdyke, a loyal Lincoln man, 
had been mayor of New York in the trying 
years of 1862 and 1863. 

Cyrus W. Field had won world-wide dis- 
tinction as the Columbus of modern times, 
as John Bright called him. Two years be- 
fore Dana bought the Sun Field had suc- 
ceeded, after many reverses, in making the 
Atlantic cable a permanent success. 

Amos R. Eno, merchant and banker, was 
the man who had made New York laugh by 
building the Fifth Avenue Hotel so far 
north—away up at Twenty-Third Street— 
that it was known as Eno’s Folly. This he 
did nearly ten years before Dana went to 
the Sun, and in 1868 the hotel was not only 
the most fashionable in the United States, 
but the most profitable. 

A. A. Low was a merchant and the father 
of Seth Low, later mayor of New York. 
William H. Webb was a big ship-builder. 


. Thomas Murphy was a Republican politi- 


cian whom Grant made collector of the 
port of New York, and who gave Grant his 
place at Long Branch as a summer home. 

At least three of the men in the list were 
active in the Sun office. Thomas Hitch- 
cock was a young man of wealth and schol- 
arship who had become acquainted with 
Dana when both were interested in Sweden- 
borgianism. He wrote, among other books, 
a catechism of that doctrine. For many 
years he contributed to the Sun, under the 
name “ Matthew Marshall,” financial ar- 
ticles which appeared on Mondays, and 
which were regarded as the best reviews 
and criticisms of their kind. 

Isaac W. England was a friend of Dana 
in the Tribune days. He was the first city 
editor of the Sun under Dana, but soon be- 
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came publisher, a place which he held for 
many years. 

Charles S. Weyman got out the Weekly 
Sun, and edited that delightful column, 
“ Sunbeams.” 

Salem H. Wales was a merchant whose 
daughter became Mrs. Elihu Root. Dor- 
man B. Eaton was one of the pioneers of 
civil-service reform. Marshall O. Roberts, 
F. A. Palmer, David Dows, and E. C. Cow- 
din were great names in the business and 
financial world of thet day. 


THE PURCHASE OF THE SUN 


Why Dana and his friends did not start . 
a new paper is explained in the following 
letter, written by Dana to General Wilson: 


Just as we were about commencing our own 


+ paper, the purchase of the Sun was proposed to 


me and accepted. It has a circulation of from 
fifty to sixty thousand a day, and all among the 
mechanics and small merchants of this city. We 
pay a large sum for it—$175,00o—but it gives us 
at once a large and profitable business. 

If you have a thousand dollars at leisure, you 
had better invest it in the stock of our company, 
which is increased to $350,000 in order to pay 
for the new acquisition. Of this sum about 
$220,000 is invested in the Tammany Hall real 
estate, which is sure to be productive, independent 
of the business of the paper. 


The “ Tammany Hall real estate” was 
the building at the corner of Nassau and 
Frankfort Streets, where Tammany kept its 
headquarters from 1811, when it moved 
from Martling’s Long Room, at Nassau 
and Spruce Streets, to 1867, when Dana 
and his friends bought the building with 
the expectation of starting a new paper. If 
Moses S. Beach had attracted Dana’s at- 
tention to the Sun in time, he might have 
sold him, as well as the paper, his own 
building at Nassau and. Fulton Streets. 
But the Tammany Hall building was a bet- 
ter-placed home for the Sun than its old 
quarters. It faced City Hall Park and was a 
part of Printing-House Square. Dana was 
right about the productiveness of the real 
estate, for no spot in New York sees more 
pedestrians go by than the Nassau-Frank- 
fort corner. The Sun lived there for forty- 
three years, and its present home, taken 
when the old hall became too small and 
ancient, is only a block away. 

















Dana—Monday, January 27, 1868—con- 
tained a long sketch of Tammany Hall and 
its former home, concluding: 


Peace succeeds to strife. No new Halleck can 
sing: 


There's a barrel of porter at Tammany Hall, 

And the Bucktails are enjoying it all the night long : 
In the time of my boyhood ‘twas pleasant to call 

For a seat and cigar ’mid the jovial throng. 


So far as the corner of Nassau and Frankfort 
Streets is concerned, L’Empire est paix. The Sun 
shines for all; and on the site of old Tammany’s 
troubles and tribulations we turn back the leaves 
of the past, dispel the clouds of discord, and shed 
our beams far and near over the Regenerated 
Land. 


Dana changed the appearance of the 
Sun overnight. He kept it as a folio, for 
he always believed in a four-page paper, 
even when he was printing ten pages, but 
he reduced the number of columns on a 
page from eight to seven, widening each 
column a little. 

The principal head-lines, which had been 
irregular in size and two to the page, were 
made smaller and more uniform, and four 
appeared at the top of the front page. The 
editorial articles, which had been printed 
in minion, now appeared a size larger, in 
brevier, 
changed to the simple, dignified full-face 
type of the size that is still used. 

Dana changed the title-head of the Sun 
from Roman, which it had been from the 
beginning, to Old English, as it stands to- 
day. He also changed the accompanying 
emblem. It had been a variation of the 
seal of the State of New York, with the sun 
rising in splendor behind mountains; on the 
right, Liberty with her Phrygian cap held 
on a staff, gazing at an outbound vessel; 
on the left, Justice with scales and sword, 
so facing that if not blindfolded she would 
see a locomotive and a train of cars cross- 
ing a bridge. These classic figures were 
‘kept, but the eagle—the State crest— 
which brooded above the sunburst in 
Beach’s time, was removed, so that the rays 
went skyward without hindrance. 

Dana liked “ It Shines for All,” the Sun’s 
old motto—everybody liked it, but only 
one newspaper, the Herald, ever had the 
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and the heads on them were ° 


(In the November number “The Story of the Sun” will tell of the Sun under the management of Dana) 
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effrontery to pilfer it—but he took it from 
the scroll in the emblem and replaced there 
the State motto, “ Excelsior.” 


THE NEW MASTER OF THE SUN 


The Sun, under its new master, rose aus- 
piciously — master, not masters, for in 
spite of the number of his financial asso- 
ciates, Dana was absolute. The men be- 
hind him realized the folly of dividing au- 
thority. The Swn, whether under Day or 
one of the Beaches, had always been a one- 
man paper. Therefore it succeeded, just as 
the Herald, another journal governed by 
an autocrat, went ahead; but with the 
Tribune, where the stockholders ruled and 
argued, things were different. 

Dana was the boss. As General Wilson 
wrote in his biography: 


From this time forth it may be truthfully said 
that Dana was the Sun, and the Sun Dana. He 
was the sole arbiter of its policy, and it was his 
constant practise to supervise every editorial con- 
tribution that came in while he was on duty. 
The editorial page was absolutely his, whether he 
wrote a line in it or not, and he gave it the 
characteristic compactness of form and directness 
of statement which were ever afterward its dis- 
tinguishing features. 


Dana was a man whose natural intellec- 
tual gifts had been augmented by his trav- 
els, his experience on the Tribune, his 
exploits in the war, and his association with 
the big men of his time. Add to all this 
his solid financial backing and his acquire- 
ment of a paper with a large circulation, 
and the combination seemed an assurance 
of success. Yet, had Dana lacked the 
peculiarly human qualities that were his, 
the indefinable newspaper instinct that 
knows when a tom-cat on the steps of the 
City Hall is more important than a crisis 
in the Balkans, the Sun would have set. 

Only genius could enable a lofty-minded 
Republican, with a Republican aristocracy 
behind him, to take over the Sum and make 
a hundred thousand mechanics and trades- 
men, nearly all Democrats, like their paper 
better than ever before. And that is what . 
Dana did, except that he added to the 
Sun’s former readers a new army of ad- 
mirers, recruited by the magic of his pen. 












An Uneasy Spirit 


THE STORY OF EXHIBIT No. 35 AT THE YOKOHAMA FASHION SHOW 


By Mary Clark 


T had been a strange season for Yoko- 
hama. In the mountain valleys the 
cotton-mills labored night and day; 

Osaka and Kobe hummed with the rush 
of war orders; Shimonoseki and Mojji 
skimmed the cream of the Vladivostok 
trade; but the great war, the demoralization 
of Pacific shipping, the disintegration of es- 
tablished tourist routine, combined to bring 
abominating desolation upon the northerly 
seaport. 

The little shopkeepers of Motomachi 
huddled dejectedly about their charcoal 
stoves, while the dust gathered on the 
“ Trish ” lace, the wooden toys, the baskets, 
lanterns, and parasols, the ancient em- 
broideries and fukusas of the second-hand 
men. On Bentendori and Honchodori, 
in the better shops, the silver and the 
cloisonné, the lacquer and the bronze gar- 
nered age and dignity, but no dollars for 
their melancholy owners. In the retail silk 
houses bolts of gorgeous pattern, woven 
solely for the foreigner, crammed the 
shelves. 

Even the silk-hatted, frock-coated native 
members of the Stock and Rice Exchange, 
imperturbable as they always looked, felt 
the strain of unsettled markets. The great 
tea and silk houses were at their wit’s ends, 
not always to dispose of their products, but 
to handle the difficult question of new mar- 
kets and uncertain transportation. 

Consuls and banks were nervous and 
touchy; and as to press-agencies suspected 
of German leanings— 

On the Bluff, the foreign residence quar- 
ter, even though business might not pinch, 
anxiety, an unwelcome guest, dwelt in many 
a pleasant home. 

Never had the Bluff known a duller win- 


ter. Everybody who is anybody has people 
“ at home,” and when “ home ”—be it Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, or Germany— 
is so many thousand miles away, and mails 
so uncertain and news so closely censored, 
one really ignores, or even resents, any ne- 
cessity for formal entertaining. Even the 
little English musical-comedy companies 
that tour the East failed to put in an ap- 
pearance; but youth will be served in days 
of war, as in days of peace, and Frank 
Lawton, himself a bit wearied of so much 
seriousness, proposed to serve it. 

The American newspaper syndicate that 
had rushed Lawton to Japan in the first 
days of the great war still maintained its 
interest in every wriggle of the Three-Toed 


* Dragon; but to Lawton the beast seemed 


to be hibernating. He liked the Orient, 
but, as he told the crowd of young people 
teaing at the clubhouse after tennis one 
early spring day, “ we’ve had all the dole- 
ful dumps we can stand—there’s got to be 
something doing!” — to which every girl 
assented. 

“Fancy now! 
what?” 

“We can’t have a ball,” said the eldest 
Miss Watson—of Watson & Church, tea- 
merchants and importers—“ for the Schlet- 
ters, the Steinwerkers, the Waldersees, and 
the rest of those people won’t speak to any 
of us. Whatever we’re going to do must 
be general, or we might as well not co it.” ° 

“ How about a bazaar?” queried Miss 
Bond—of Jardine, Bond & Atcheson, ship- 
ping and commission agents—“ with fancy- 
work, and flowers, and home-made cakes 
and candies?” 

““ Never, never, never!” The - feminine 
chorus drowned the suggestion. 


Delightful! But— 
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“Or amateur theatricals?” volunteered 
Reggie Plankhurst, of the Specie Bank, and 
some little actor himself. 

“ No-o!” Every man present had but the 
single negative, and hastened to express it. 

“Why not,” Lawton’s bland American 
drawl broke in, “ why not a fashion show?” 

“ With geisha for manikins, eh?” queried 
Reggie, bitingly. 

“Not at all!” said Lawton. “ Yoko- 
hama is the sartorial Mecca of the Orient; 
it has ten dressmakers and tailors to the 
block. Business is dull with them, and 
they’d welcome any activity. Why not get 
each one to enter a model for competition? 
Where could you find more charming mani- 
kins than I see around me, or better 
judges than, say, Reggie and Tom Oven- 
shine? Let’s offer fat prizes and plenty of 
them, charge a steep admission, turn over 
the proceeds to local charity, so as not to 
hurt any German feelings— and dream 
we’re back in old New York,” he concluded, 
muttering to himself as the excited com- 
ments of the girls made further talking 
needless. 

II 


THE next morning, a liner being in, a few 
new faces rejoiced the hotelkeepers. The 
little Swiss manager of the Grand was at 
his suavest, bringing to the attention of the 
lady and gentleman whom he was escort- 
ing to their rooms the advantages of 
Yokohama as a headquarters for all travel 
in central Japan. 

Lawton, judging the quality of the guests 
by Scheffler’s ingratiating tone, glanced at 
them curiously. The lady was dazzlingly 
blond, dazzlingly beautiful. 

“Why, Marjorie Brompton! 
good to be true!” 

Lawton had not realized how dear and 
how far away home was, until this meeting. 

“Marjorie Benjamin now,” replied the 
beauty; “but I suppose, Frank, in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the world you 
haven’t had our cards yet. Bruce, dear, I 
want you to know Frank Lawton. He was 
the boy next door, who teased me and 
pulled my pigtail in grammar-school. For 
goodness’ sake, what’s coming?” 

Down the hall lurched a squat, dumpy 


It’s too 
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figure in the.long, padded coat of the north- 
ern Chinaman. He rolled in his walk like 
a tar ashore, his hands were buried in his 
deep sleeves, and to all appearances his 
eyes were closed. At the sound of voices 
he glanced craftily at the group, to stop 
short in his tracks. For almost a minute 
the little pig-eyes stared at Mrs. Bruce 
Benjamin, at her golden hair and her azure 
eyes, her trim figure and her trim tailor- 
made. Then, like a scared, rusty old cock- 
roach, the ugly little figure scuttled back 
the way it had come. 

Marjorie laughed uneasily. 

“Of all queer creatures!” 

“ That’s old Wan Lee,” said Lawton re- 
assuringly. “ You surely impressed him! 
Wan Lee is the Worth of Yokohama. You 
see, the Chinese have a corner on the tailor- 
ing and dressmaking business here, and old 
Wan Lee is the best of them all. Accord- 
ing to the ladies, he’s quite a genius; but 
he’s a dope-fiend, and as queer and inde- 
pendent as they make ’em.” 

Before he bade good morning to the Ben- 
jamins, Lawton had persuaded them to 
prolong their stay in Yokohama, and had 
enlisted their aid in the rapidly growing 
needs of the fashion show. 

Among the tailors and dressmakers he 

had no difficulty in arousing quick and deep 
interest. Nearly all of them were Chinese, 
and the competitive idea, with handsome 
prizes, looked to them like a delightful form 
of gambling strangely permitted and even 
encouraged by white people, who despised 
and punished the usual gambling delights. 
_ To a man they agreed to come in, and 
they thoroughly enjoyed the excitement 
and mystery with which they immediately 
enshrouded the creation of their models. 
The few foreign firms dealing in clothing 
promised to exhibit, but refused to com- 
pete for the prizes; and the big silk houses 
of Takashimaya and Nozawaya insisted 
that their exhibits should be shown by 
Japanese girls. 

Wan Lee alone remained uninvited. 
Lawton personally undertook to visit him, 
and with no little curiosity, for there was 
no foreseeing what the old curmudgeon 
would do. As it happened, he chose to be, 
for him, quite gracious. He listened pa- 
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tiently to the outline of the scheme, though 
Lawton very well knew he had already had 
all the details through the rapid channels 
of Oriental gossip. 

“Can do,” was his final answer. 

But when Lawton broached the ideas 
of the manikins, the old fellow shook 
his head in violent negation, drew his hands 
out of his sleeves, folded them high on his 
breast, and spoke. 

“One dress Wan Lee can do. Number 
Ten, Grand Hotel, can have. She no can 
have, Wan Lee no can do.” 

“Number Ten, Grand Hotel?” asked 
Lawton, mystified. 

Wan Lee nodded rapidly. 

“ Number Ten — gold girl. Wan Lee 
can make number one dress—prize dress 
—so—so.” 

The pudgy old hands gestured a deep 
décolleté, and then a sweeping train. 

“O-ho! You want Mrs. Benjamin to 
wear it? All right, I'll ask her; but you’d 
better do yourself proud, old top—all her 
clothes ‘ can do’ in Paris!” 

Wan Lee grunted; he had heard of that 
same Paris before. As far as he was con- 
cerned, the interview was closed. 

As Lawton had no trouble in inducing 
the kind-hearted Marjorie to help along his 
scheme by promising to wear Wan Lee’s 
creation, that gentleman rested from his 
labors, while in many workrooms the ex- 
citing task of making “one dress for lot- 
tery ” went on. : 

The workrooms were all alike—crowded, 
dirty, noisy, and redolent of the fra- 
grance that might be called the essence 
of the East. Most of the dressmakers, 
however, had places of business on the 
main shopping streets — plate-glass show- 
windows, mirrored fitting-rooms, and at 
least one member of the firm sleek and 
clean in Western clothes of good English 
cloth and inevitable Chinese cut. Wan 
Lee was an exception. Ever since the dis- 
tant days of his advent in Yokohama, he 
had stuck to his miserable rooms over a 
rattan-shop on a back street by the canal. 
Many a fine lady’s rikshaw-man crouched 
weary half-hours in the dingy street while 
madame awaited Wan Lee’s dilatory 
fittings. 
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“ He’s dirty, and dopy, and his shop’s 
a fright,” one American army woman told 
another; “but, after all, you can’t wear 
their show-windows and their American 
furniture, and the old grouch has lines!” 

Every woman knows that “lines ”— 
well, “lines” are like “ atmosphere” and 
“ rapport ”’—they belong essentially to the 
artist. ; 

Wan Lee knew lines, and was not afraid 
to avow his knowledge. They still speak 
gloatingly of the time when he looked 
coolly at the superabundant curves of the 
admiral’s wife, who had brought him a bolt 
of superb brocade for an evening gown. 
He fingered the silk lovingly, then tossed 
it aside. 

“Wan Lee no can do. Good silk—too 
many flowers—— make you look all same 
back of a hack.” 

The horrified lady had dragged the un- 
furled silk down the stairs in a fury, and 
even her husband’s well-meant assurances 
that Wan Lee probably never had seen a 
hack, back or front, failed to pacify her. 


Ill 


IMMEDIATELY after Lawton’s departure, 
Wan Lee went to the Grand Hotel. With 
the assistance of the head room-boy, who 
was an old friend, he got access to Number 
Ten, and learned that the occupants had 
gone for the day to Tokyo. Carefully and 
with a cunning eye the old dressmaker 
studied the lengths of Marjorie Benjamin’s 
skirts, the spread of the gores in the 
linings of her Paris gowns, the tapering of 
the waist; and with never a measure or a 
note, he trudged back to his shop. 

A couple of ladies were waiting, but he 
stalked past them into his main workroom. 
Half a dozen Chinese men and boys and 
one woman, a Japanese, were at work, sit- 
ting at sewing-machines or squatting on the 
floor. With a few guttural words and a 
sweep of his arm, Wan Lee bade them be- 
gone. To Hing, his head man, he deputed 
the task of dismissing the waiting cus- 
tomers. 

“Wan Lee, he very sick,” said Hing to 
the ladies, with a pleasant, deprecating 
smile. 

“ But we leave on to-morrow’s boat! 
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Where are our dresses? They were 
promised faithfully for yesterday.” 

“Wan Lee, he very sorry,” lied Hing 
amiably. “ Will finish—will send to boat. 
To-day he very sick—head burn, legs ache, 
throat sore.” Hing had imagination, and 
as the ladies’ consternation grew, he added 
for full measure: “ All red spots!” 

“Let’s get out of here!” said the elder 
lady, gathering up her wraps. “ It may be 
cmallpox or cholera or plague!” 

Hing politely bowed them out, and 
turned to find himself summarily told to 
go away, stay away, and keep the others 
away, for two—three days. 

When all was quiet and deserted, Wan 
Lee repaired to the most private of his 
rooms, and, tugging and pulling with all 
his might, dragged out a chest which none 
of his workmen had ever seen opened. It 
was half-emptied before he found what he 
was seeking — a large roll, carefully 
wrapped, and a small sandalwood box. 
These he laid aside, repacked the chest, and 
restored it to its place. The roll, carefully 
unfurled on a piece of clean white cloth, 
revealed itself to be a brocade of the finest 
and costliest quality — white, woven with 
silver in a design of flower and leaf. The 
box contained, wrapped in soft old silk, an 
old-fashioned reticule, shaped like a rose, of 
quilled rose ribbon and silver cord. Gazing 
on these treasures of some long-past day, 
Wan Lee smoked—and lived again. 

He lived again as Wan Lee, the moon- 
faced son of old Wan Ho, the tailor, taken, 
at the age of fifteen, as handy boy and 
seamster, into the service of Miss Sarah 
Lestrange, of Fountain Road, Shanghai. 
Sarah Lestrange! Hair of gold—bright 
gold, neither flaxen nor tawny; eyes blue, 
blue as the finest imperial porcelain; cheeks 
like cream and rose-leaves; satin shoulders 
—never had there lived such another golden 
beauty, although this very morning his old 
eyes had almost tricked him into dreaming 
he had seen her equal. 

Sarah Lestrange! Golden beauty—gilded 
butterfly—rose-red camellia! That her true 
name was Sarah Higgins, and that she had 
hastily left her almost completed appren- 
ticeship with a great dressmaking house in 
London to reappear in Shanghai as Sarah 
10 
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Lestrange, belle amie of a distinguished 
English gentleman not unconnected with a 
service of the crown; that she was a hope- 
less little cockney, uneducated and unin- 
telligent; that her extravagance and her 
temper were as famous as her beauty—all 
this was a blank page to Wan Lee, then as 
always. 

For the strange customs of the white 
man and his women he held no interest, be- 
yond the contemptuous knowledge that 
right for white seemed always wrong for 
yellow. 

With memory freshened by the morn- 
ing’s vision, he dreamed of the life young 
Wan Lee had led in the pleasant cottage 
on Fountain Road; how Sarah herself— 
she had been a faithful apprentice—had 
taught him the intricacies of gores and 
godets, overcastings, fullings; how finally 
she had left entirely to him the designing 
and making of those charming toilets that 
helped to hold a lover’s attention by arous- 
ing the envy of women and the covetous- 
ness of men. 

Ah, those satin shoulders! “ More low, 
Wan—snip it down—give it line!” He 
could see the gleaming flesh his scissors had 
uncovered. Wan Lee was always noted 
among his customers for daring décolletés. 
All her little brain and energies Sarah 
centered on her clothes, and many a suitor 
pleaded for her smiles with gifts of sumptu- 
ous fabrics. Wan Lee never knew just who 
had given her the roll of white and silver 
brocade, but seldom had she been more 
pleased. Well he remembered how care- 
fully he had planned each detail, and how 
his fingers, nimble then, had stitched and 
quilled and plaited. 

His eyes narrowed. It was almost as if 
Sarah stood before him now—the brilliant, 
heavy brocade closely molding her tiny, 
rounded waist, and melting into snowy tulle 
about the lovely bosom. Heavy panniered 
folds spread to show the crisp tulle under- 
skirt, and there peeped out, just at the 
most provocative places, quillings of rose- 
red grosgrain ribbons. Ever the gleam of 
the silver was dimmed by the glory of that ~ 
golden hair, and the satin whiteness of 
those shoulders outshone the sheen of any 
mortal loom. 
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It was of the scraps of ribbon that he 
had been inspired to make the little bag. 
Sarah had been pleased to praise him, and 
to call it a “ bloomin’ camellia.” She had 
carried it with her when she left that night 
for some gay gathering, a white and silver 
and rose butterfly folded reverently by Wan 
Lee into the sheath of a heavy, deep- 
fringed, close-broidered crape shawl, the 

. like of which the twentieth century does 

not find in all China. 

Wan, in his office of lady’s-maid, was the 
only servant who slept in the house. He 
had a little cubbyhole of his own behind 
the dining-room, where he sewed and slept 
and had his being. 

On that fateful night, it was late when he 
had rerolled the yards left of the gift 
brocade, had picked up the scraps and 
pins, and had cleared his narrow bunk of 
litter. He had wrapped the brocade in a 
clean white coat of his own until it could 
be placed, on the next day, with Sarah’s 
similar treasures. Being but a boy, and 
weary, he had thrown himself on his cot 
and had slept heavily, dreamlessly, he never 
knew just how long, when he became con- 
scious of his name called with sharp but 
hushed emphasis. 

He opened his eyes to see Sarah placing 
a guttering candle on a shelf. The first im- 
pression that his brain registered was to 
notice a torn rosette clinging by a thread 
to the brocade bodice—where he had sewed 
it on so firmly with a double thread! The 
trim, immaculate Sarah was hardly to be 
recognized in this large-eyed, haggard, but 
still beautiful creature, who, panting, 
dragged him from his bed. 

It is impossible to say whether it was a 
regard for Wan and his faithful service, 
or merely an overpowering desire to hide 
and be alone, that urged her to send him 
away. Be that as it may, she shook him 
to alertness, seized the bundle wrapped in 
his white coat—probably thinking that it 
was his meager wardrobe—thrust it into his 
arms, and, clasping his hand over the silly 
little rose-red reticule, hurried him to the 
swinging door that opened on the back 
premises. She said very many things, but 
only a few could he understand—that all 
was over, that he avas a good boy, that he 
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should take the money, go away, start busi- 
ness for himself, and “ always fit and finish 
your bodies as I’ve taught you—and sew 
so that it can’t rip!” 

Then he found himself out on the dim 
back porch. Bewildered, he loitered long 
enough to hear the voices of those that 


sought her—and a shot. At that, being 
seventeen and a Chinaman, Wan Lee left 
the cottage on Fountain Road hastily and 
finally. 

He heard next day, through garbled na- 
tive gossip, how two white singing-girls had 
quarreled about one man—the world-old 
story!—and how the golden beauty had 
shot the Spanish woman from Manila, 
wounding her slightly; how, crazed with 
fear, she had fled to her own house, had 
hidden in a servant’s room, and at the 
first sound of pursuit had shot herself in 
the heart. And her spirit was an uneasy 
spirit, and it was neither wise nor well to 
approach that house. 

With this Wan Lee agreed. Abandoning 
the few belongings he had left in that 
dreadful room, he had started on a new 
life, with a roll of brocade that he was 
afraid to open, and a rose-red reticule con- 
taining a packet of English gold and four 
valuable rings. And always he had called 
his linings “ bodies,” to the amusement of 
Americans, and aiways he had fitted, and 
finished as Sarah Lestrange taught him, 
and his sewing never ripped. And always 
he had prospered; but, whether it was the 
smoking to which he turned so young, or 
because, as he often thought, the uneasy 
spirit sought him, never did he snip out 
the décolletage on the shoulders of some 
handsome customer but he saw in her place 
the ineffable whiteness of Sarah, and so be- 
came noted as rude and taciturn, but a 
master of lines. 

Wan Lee never knew that after he had 
raced away down the road behind the 
Shanghai cottage, a distinguished English 
gentleman, not unconnected with a service 
of the crown, had krielt beside the heap of 
stained brocade and had placated the un- 
easy spirit with bitter and remorseful tears; 
for feckless, reckless, jealous Sarah had 
foolishly misjudged a lover true beyond her 
deserts, and, needlessly ending her poor 
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little life, had left him a haunting memory, 
poignant, tender, and accusing. 


IV 


It was many years since Wan Lee had 
actually labored with his needle. As be- 
came a master of the craft, he only viewed 
the enwrapped customer, and indicated to 
his fitter, by guttural grunts or directing 
finger, “ more low,” “ more short,” “ more 
tight.” Now, however, in the silence of 
his deserted workroom, he slashed into the 
treasured brocade, and quilled by hand the 
rose-red ribbon. There grew, hour by hour, 
under his skilful fingers, a wonderful pan- 
niered dream of white and silver, fashioned 
to caress the lovely curves of Marjorie Ben- 
jamin, quilled with rose ribbon, now re- 
vealing, now concealing itself—provocative, 
alluring. 

It was a loving labor of many hours; 
and, though he rested and dreamed at 
times, Wan Lee never left his masterpiece 
until the last rosette was fastened, strongly, 
with a double thread. He himself packed 
it with tender care in a huge basket, and 
then Hing was summoned to return, to 
bring his fellow workmen, and to complete 
the dresses for the two ladies who had 
said they were sailing last Thursday, but 
who hac actually gone for a week to 
Miyanoshita. It’s a waste of time to lie 
to Wan Lee. And to the busy Hing was 
entrusted the conveying of the basket to 
Number Ten, Grand Hotel, while Wan 
Lee refreshed himself with rest and smoke. 

On the evening of the fashion show, the 
assembling-room of the little theater on the 
Bluff was crowded with a dazzling mass of 
girls, whose excitement ranged from rank 
stage-fright to acute “ lime-lightitis.” Out- 
side the smiling, bright-eyed tribe of tailors 
and dressmakers kept up such a continual 
jabbering as to justify Lawton in his suspi- 
cion that they were running a series of 
side-bets on the issue of the competition. 
Only Wan Lee was absent. 

Mrs. Benjamin, well versed in the tech- 
nique of clothes, had expressed herself as 
astonished at the grace and beauty of the 
gown she was to wear. She had not hesi- 
tated to spread broadcast the news that 
Wan Lee, instead of abjectly following 
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fashion-plates, had done as the great 
Frenchmen do—created a mode, remi- 
niscent of the seventies, indeed, but original 
and worthy in itself. She had sent him 
most kindly praise, but never a sight of 
him had she had since their first odd 
meeting. 

To-night she had dressed herself with 
the utmost care. She had even arranged 
her shining hair in a close yet ample coif- 
fure, to accentuate the air of a bygone 
fashion which she intuitively felt belonged 
with the gorgeous gown. 

As a sort of afterthought, at Marjorie’s 
suggestion, each designer had been asked to 
name his gown, according to the French 
custom. Nothing could appeal more vividly 
to the Oriental imagination, which riots in 
imagery; and some of the names were very 
fetching. 

Everything was ready, and the gaily- 
dressed crowd were admiring each other 
while awaiting the first cue. 

“I do wish,” said Mrs. Benjamin, “ that 
Wan Lee had come. It seems a shame for 
him not to see his gown, and no one knows 
what to name it.” 

“ Maid of the Mist ”—“ Princess Goldi- 
locks ”—“ La Marquise ”—dozens of sug- 
gestions were made, when suddenly the 
baize door swung open and Wan Lee pre- 
cipitated himself into the room. 

No one could say what mad notion had 
driven him there. He was more deeply 
under the influence of his drug than any 
foreigner had ever seen him. His entrance 


created a mild panic. 


Nothing existed for him but a golden 


-beauty in a silver gown. Making his way 


toward her, he flopped to his knees, began 
to pick pins from the padded bosom of 
his coat, and carefully twisted a ruche here, 
a plait there, as if he were in his own fit- 
ting-room. Marjorie Benjamin turned 
obediently until the alterations were com- 
pleted; then she spoke kindly and gently. 

“It is a most beautiful dress, Wan Lee, 
and beautifully made!” 

She lovingly fingered a quilling of ribbon. 
Wan was standing now; and, looking at 
the wrinkled old face, she was astounded at 
its expression of passive happiness. The 
élite of Yokohama beheld an almost un- 
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believable spectacle—Wan Lee smiling, 
bowing low and respectfully! 

“ Wan Lee,” continued Marjorie, “ each 
dress has been named. This one ”—point- 
ing to a charming afternoon frock—* is 
* Miyanoshita,’ this is ‘ Iris,’ this ‘ Persim- 
mon.’ What name shall we give to your 
gown?” 

Wan Lee was living in two epochs, sepa- 
rated by four decades. His brain was a 
whirl of dope and dreams, and the question 
of names never penetrated to his conscious- 
ness. He fumbled in the breast of his coat, 
carefully drawing forth a tiny reticule of 
quilled rose ribbon. Gently he swung the 
silver cords over Marjorie’s arms, and 
murmured: 

“ Sarah!” 

Protest, question, suggestion, left him un- 
scathed—he did not hear them. With his 
eyes fixed on the vision—the uneasy spirit 
clothed in flesh and blood, and happy at 
last—he backed to the door, bowing and 
smiling, and was gone. 

“* Sarah!’ What’s the old duffer driv- 
ing at?” said Lawton, who, as stage-man- 
ager, had access everywhere. ‘“ Maybe he’s 
seen old pictures of Bernhardt. I shouldn’t 
wonder if that was the idea. With your 
hair fixed that way, there might be a re- 
semblance, though you’re an entirely dif- 
ferent type.” 

“ Well,” said Marjorie, “if he wants it 
called ‘ Sarah,’ ‘ Sarah’ it’s going to be— 
the poor old dear!” 

And the curtain cue sounding just then, 
the fashion show was on. 


V 


Yoxouama still talks of the great suc- 
cess of the show. When you go into a 
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shop to order a frock, the smiling proprie- 
tor is sure to call your attention to his 
prize certificate from what he still fondly 
dubs “ the dress lottery.” 

The audience was numerous, cosmopoli- 
tan, and appreciative. From the moment 
when Lawton announced “ Happy Valley,” 
and Rita Welch strode upon the stage wear- 
ing Sung’s prize sport costume, to the drop- 
ping of the curtains on Nozawaya’s ex- 
quisite pale blue and white evening coat, 
“ Fuji,” the spectators were generous of 
praise and comment; but spontaneous and 
unanimous applause gave to Marjorie Ben- 
jamin and Wan Lee’s silver dream the 
highest tribute. 

As the curtains parted, and she came 
forward, her fine head and gleaming shoul- 
ders dominating the brilliance and elegance 
of the gown, a subdued whisper swept the 
audience. The little reticule, like a full- 
blown camellia blossom, swung negligently 
from her arm; the heavy panniers accentu- 
ated her rounded waist; the whiteness of 
tulle and shoulders blended. 

Lawton, watching her, hesitated for a 
moment in making his announcement; but 
an old English gentleman, long resident in 
Yokohama, but once well known in more 
than one foreign capital—a retired member 
of a service of the crown—half rose from 
his chair, and was distinctly heard to say 
“ Sarah!” a moment or so before Lawton 
announced: 

“Number Thirty-Five— Sarah ’"—exhi- 
bitor, Wan Lee!” 

And some few elderly people, who re- 
membered Bernhardt in her youth, thought 
that they caught the resemblance, though 
they argued that it was entirely a matter 
of carriage and dress! 


THE HEART’S SEASONS 


Tue heart has its seasons of gloom and of glee, 

Like the myriad moods of the land and the sea— 
From the birth of a bud to the autumn’s brown leaf, 
Through infinite phases of joy and of grief; 


With passion’s swift changes of faith and of doubt, : 
Like the tides that come in and the tides that flow out; 
With sunbeams and shadows that mingle or part— 

And all because love is the lord of the heart! 





William H. Hayne 














The Owner of the Lazy D’ 


BY WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 
Author of “The Brass Elephant,” etc. 


and finds himself under the fire of a party of men who seem to be in pursuit of a couple of 

“ rustlers,” or cattle-thieves. The lone rider intercepts one of these supposed thieves, and 
discovers, to his surprise, that she is a girl—a remarkably pretty girl with honey-colored hair. The 
result is that he helps her to escape, and she invites him to her father’s ranch. 

It appears that a cattle war has divided Glenn County into two hostile camps, the factions 
being led by the Hash Knife and V Up-and-Down outfits on one side, and by the Lazy D and 
Triangle O on the other. The girl with the honey-colored hair is Louise Stuart, daughter of 
Alec Stuart, owner of the Hash Knife. She explains the situation to her new acquaintance and 
asks him for an account of himself. He gives his name as Dal Gilmore, and tells her that he is a 
deputy sheriff. At that she warns him to get out of the county before he meets the punishment 
that any of the feudists would be likely to mete out to a spy. 

Riding on from the Hash Knife ranch, the deputy reaches Virgin City, where he witnesses 

a cowardly murder, Sam Kyle, of the Ace Saloon, being shot down from behind in the street. 
He arrests the murderer, who proves to be Slim Dennison, foreman of the V Up-and- -Down; and 
when Tim Simms, the town marshal, tries to interfere, Gilmore orders him to assist in the 
prisoner to Plain Edge for trial. On the way they are overtaken by a galloping horseman—a 
half-breed, Smoky Nivette, sent by Kyle’s widow to warn Gilmore that the V Up-and-Down 
people are gathering a posse to pursue him and free her husband’s murderer. 

Nivette volunteers to assist the deputy, and guides him by a short cut to Plain Edge, which 
they reach the next morning. Gilmore consigns both Dennison and Simms to the calaboose, the 
latter on a charge of assisting the murderer in an attempt to escape. Then he goes to J udge 
Trivvy and demands warrants for the prisoners. The judge, fearful of offending influential 
citizens, makes excuses, but Gilmore compels him to sign the papers. The deputy finds, however, 
that he cannot secure an immediate trial at Plain Edge, because the district attorney of that 
highly civilized community is drunk and incapable. He therefore declares that he will remove his 
prisoners to Beardance, in spite of the probability that he will be overtaken by the pursuing posse, 


A DUSTY young fellow, riding a wiry-looking little dun pony, hears a bullet pass over his head, 
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HE deputy recognized the difficulties 
of the situation, but he had no 


qualms regarding his coming meet- 
ing with the would-be rescuers. He pos- 
sessed a tolerably large measure of self- 
confidence, and the course he was pursuing 
was the only logical one. Why should he 
doubt? 

As he dragged Judge Trivvy down the 
street, his progress did not go unmarked. 
Heads protruded from windows, men 
lounged into doo:ways, or started to stroll, 
elaborately unconcerned, in the same direc- 
tion. In front of Lane’s place, which was 
next door to the jail, Gilmore — the 
judge’s wrist. 

“ Have a seat,” he said kindly, and de- 
posited the well- nigh palsied jurist on one 
of the benches flanking the door. “I’d 


take it as a favor if yuh’d wait outside for 
me,” he added to Nivette, and quietly en- 
tered the saloon. 

The bar was crowded. So were the two 
card-tables; but no one was drinking, no 


‘one was playing. All were listening to what 


was being said by a short man standing in 
the middle of the room. This man’s back 
was toward the door, but Gilmore perceived 
that he wore two guns tied down. The 
short person spoke with great vigor, dash- 
ing oaths about with fluent abandon, and 
beating the palm of one hand with the 
doubled fist of the other. Gilmore halted 
just inside the door. 

“You all know me,” the speaker was 
saying. “ An’ I ask yuh, who'll make a 
better sheriff? I won’t make no mistake. 
I won’t go arrestin’ town marshals an’ V 
Up-an’-Down foremen. Just to show yuh, 
I’m goin’ down right now an’ turn loose 


* This story began in the September number of MuNSEY'’s MAGAZINE 
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them two prisoners, like I told yuh, an 
after that I’m a goin’ to run that young 
squirt of a deputy out 0’ town.” 

“T wouldn’t do nothin’ rash,” suggested 
a calm voice in his immediate rear. 

The short man’s mouth remained open. 
His two hands remained poised in mid air. 
He did not dare to reach for his guns, for 
of course the other man had the drop. 

Gilmore laughed. He knew what was 
passing in the enemy’s mind. He had not 
drawn his gun, but he wasted no time in 
foolhardy dilly-dallying. He took two 
swift strides forward, gripped the abbrevi- 
ated citizen by his collar and the slack of 
his gun-belt, and heaved him bodily 
through the doorway. 

With a smashing -crash and splash, the 
human comet hit the watering-trough, and 
Gilmore faced about. His twinkling eyes 
and fixed, sardonic smile played over the 
assemblage. No one moved for the length 
of time required by a strong man to draw 
three breaths. Then some one turned to 
the bar and called for drinks. The spell 
was broken, and business was resumed as 
usual. 

Gilmore walked out. Keen perception 
was not required to tell him that he had 
not yet done with this crowd. It would re- 
quire more than the mere hurling of one 
man into the watering-trough to bring it to 
heel; but ét had been surprised into qui- 
escence for the time being, and all that he 
required for the proper furtherance of his 
plans was a little time. 

Amid the ruins of the watering-trough 
the short man lay unconscious and breath- 
ing stertorously. A little group of citizens 
surrounded the inert body. One man was 
kneeling, his fingers employed in searching 
for possible injuries. The judge, clinging 
like a limpet to his bench, stared as if fas- 
cinated. Nivette stood a.little to one side 
where, if circumstances demanded, his six- 
shooter would have a free sweep. 

Across the street Shorty Damman sat on 
the front step of his hotel. Shorty’s main 
points of interest were his air of complete 
detachment and a Sharp’s buffalo-gun. 

Gilmore walked into the handful of men 
gathered about the man he had handled, 
and glanced down at the unconscious face. 
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Red-headed, red-mustached, and red-goa- 
teed, the fellow appeared to be a hard cus- 
tomer. A thin trickle of blood showed 
where a four-inch cut had laid open his 
scalp. 

“Ts he busted bad?” questioned Gilmore. 

“Only his head, I guess,” the kneeling 
citizen replied shortly. “Take his legs, 
Bill, will yuh?” 

They picked up the red-headed man and 
departed, a scuffling, side-swaying proces- 
sion. Gilmore turned to the judge. 

“Yuh better trot along after, yore 
honor,” he remarked, flicking a thumb in 
the direction taken by the carriers and their 
burden. “Yore friend might feel like 
swearin’ out a warrant.” 

So saying, Gilmore, followed by Smoky 
Nivette, walked across the street to Shorty 
Damman’s hotel. When they entered the 
barroom, Shorty was just laying the buf- 
falo-gun on its rack behind the bar. 

“ Nothin’ like a Sharp’s,” he remarked, 
scratching his ear. ‘“ She don’t scatter like 
a shotgun, an’ she don’t shoot as often as a 
Winchester, but she shore does put in the 
biggest period. What ’ll yuh have, gents?” 


VUul 


GILMorE, well knowing that his life rest- 
ed in his holster, went to call on the district 
attorney at four o’clock. He was hoping 
against hope that Nivette’s diagnosis had 
been too pessimistic; but the half-breed 
had made no mistake. The county prose- 
cutor, tied down in his bed, was alternately 
yowling frantically, wailing pitifully, and 
begging some one to take away the faunal 
phenomena that he saw disporting them- 
selves on the ceiling. 

Gilmore withdrew after one look and re- 
turned to his old friend the judge, with 
whom Nivette was keeping company in his 
house. The half-breed did not remove his 
feet from the table when Gilmore entered. 
He merely winked a saturnine eye, and re- 
marked that the judge had tried to escape. 

Gilmore glanced at the judge, who sat 
dejectedly 4n the corner farthest from Ni- 
vette. His feet were made fast to the chair- 
legs, and his hands were tied behind his 
back. The jurist essayed to speak, but 
could only gurgle unintelligibly. Gilmore 











freed him and helped him across to the big 
chair beside the table. He seemed fright- 
ened to death. 

“What did yuh do to him?” demanded 
Gilmore. 

“ She try for escape,” explained Nivette, 
“un I have my rope. I rope him, un I 
beat heem leetle, leetle, not ’nough to hurt 
one leetle baby. Den I tie heem. Dat ees 
all.” 

“ Ain’t yuh gettin’ into this thing kind o’ 
deep?” 

The half-breed removed his cigarette 
from his mouth. 

“ Dees judge,” he said, “ees one bad 
man, all same horse-t’ief un rustler, lak 
Sleem, un de marshal, un Jack Shaw, un 
dat Stuart gang, un de Lazy D outfeet— 
oh, dey are all bad! I know. Well, den, 
you come. I see you begin for stop de 
raisin’ thunder. You arrest Sleem un de 
marshal. You tak Red Hall by de collar 
un de pant, un you t’row heem out un bus’ 
hees haid. I see what I see. I know what 
I know. Un I know you weel mak de 
clean-up een Glenn County. Dat ees why 
eet does not matter what I do to de judge. 
She cannot have me arrest’. She do not 
mak de law. You mak de law. I see it 
plain now. I ride wit’ you, my frien’.” 

“TI can’t appoint you a deputy.” 

“TI do not wan’ for be deputy. 
more eef I am not deputy.” 

“ But yore wages—” 

“ Darn de money! By gar, I have some 
money—leetle, not much. When you have 
brought de law un de ordair, den I weel 
start de freight-wagon line from Virgin 
City to de railroad, un I weel mak much 
money. Long time I have wan’ for do dat, 
but pas de chance. Too many tief! But 
now you come for drive out de tief. I be 
darn fool eef I not help you. Also dere ees 
somet’ing you forget, mabbeso. Sam Kyle 
was my frien’, un Sleem Dennison ees not 
dead. De men behin’ Sleem, dey are not 
dead. You see now?” 

Gilmore said nothing, but he stretched 
out his arm and shook hands with the half- 
breed. The latter smiled after the fashion 
of the cat which contemplates a meal of 
fat canary. Judge Trivvy, observing it, 
shuddered. 
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“ Yore honor,” Gilmore said, “ it seems 
like luck is with yuh—now. Owin’ to the 
district attorney seein’ things, the case of 
‘People versus Slim Dennison an’ Tim 
Simms,’ can’t be opened to-day. But may- 


be it’s just as well. Maybe Plain Edge 
ain’t- just the place to try this case, after 
all. The climate in Beardance may be a 
mite healthier. So I’m takin’ ’em there to- 
morrow aft’noon. Whenever yo’re ready, 
scamper over an’ try ’em. Just write me 
here or at Virgin City, an’ I’ll be on hand 
with witnesses. Yuh understand it all 
plain, don’t yuh, yore honor?” 

His honor thought he did. The removal 
of the prisoners to Beardance would make 
matters much easier for the judge; for the 
Hash Knife and the V Up-and-Down were 
strong in Beardance. The prisoners would 
be rescued with ease before the opening of 
the trial. 

The judicial breath became freer. The 
atmosphere was not so oppressive as it had 
been. He assured the deputy of his hearty 
concurrence in any move that Gilmore saw 
fit to make. 

“T’m glad yuh look at it that way,” the 
deputy observed dryly. “Do yuh know, 
though, I kind o’ thought yuh would!” 

There was a certain grimness underlying 
the words that tended to renew the judge’s 
feeling of helplessness. He was overjoyed 
when Gilmore and the wily Nivette started 
toward the door. 

Before. they reached it, it was flung 
crashingly open, and a tremendously tall 


- man with a scar on his chin stood in the 


doorway. He wore the star of a deputy 
and one gun tied down. His thumbs were 
hooked into his belt, and his washed-out 
gray eyes roved with questioning surliness 
from Gilmore to Nivette, from Nivette to 
Judge Trivvy. 

“ What’s this I hear about Slim Denni- 
son an’ Tim Simms bein’ arrested?” he de- 
manded quietly of the judge. 

“Yuh heard they’re in the calaboose,”’ 
Gilmore answered for the other. “ Yuh 
heard correct. They’re there, an’ they stay 
there till I choose to move ’em.” 

The mouth of the scar-chinned man 
tightened till the lips went white. His eyes 
narrowed to two pinpoints of light. 
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“ Till you choose!” he said slowly. “ An’ 
who might you be?” 

Gilmore told him diffidently, almost tim- 
idly. He even shuffled backward a foot or 
two. The eyes of the other widened slight- 
ly. He stepped quickly up to Gilmore and 
stood looking down into the smaller man’s 
eyes. The bright blue eyes wavered and 
dropped the fraction of an «inch. 

Nivette, puzzled at his friend’s apparent 
lack of nerve, frowned — frowned till he 
happened to notice the position of Gil- 
more’s feet on the floor. Then he smiled a 
pleased smile. 

“ Young feller,” the tall man growled in 
a harsh, incisive tone, tapping Gilmore on 
the chest with a crooked forefinger; 
“ young feller, yuh can’t run no blazers in 
this county, see! There’s only one deputy 
around here, an’ that’s me—Dick Enright. 
I’m goin’ to throw them men loose right 
now, an’ I’m a goin’ to take yore star away 
from yuh. A chicken-liver like you ain’t 
fit to wear it!” 

He made a motion to seize the star on 
Gilmore’s lapel. The stretching fingers 
barely touched the metal, however, for Gil- 
more’s right fist, starting from below the 
hip, flashed upward, and with all Gilmore’s 
weight behind it struck the scar-chinned 
man under the left ear. 

Lifted fairly off his feet, Enright de- 
scribed a ragged parabola and landed on his 
head on a chair. This broke his fall to 
some extent, but the chair was reduced to 
its component parts. Gilmore blew upon 
his knuckles, gave his chaps a hitch, and 
proceeded to search the senseless Mr. En- 
right with thoroughness. Excluding mean- 
ingless personal belongings, the sole result 
of the search was a playing-card, the ace of 
spades, the face of which bore a scribbled 
memorandum. This he read with surprised 
interest before transferring it to an inside 
vest-pocket. 

When he was satisfied that Enright was 
concealing nothing else of any importance 
about his person, Gilmore hastened the 
passing of time by wetting him downe with 
bucketful upon bucketful of water brought 
from the judge’s well. Nivette, the Gallic 





side of him rejoiced beyond measure, assist- 
ed with enthusiasm at the drenching. 
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“By gar,” chuckled the half-breed, 
“ when you wus act scare, I do not know 
what to t’ink. Den I see how you’ right 
foot was stand way behin’ de lef’ on de 
floor, un how you’ right shoulder was drop 
leetle, un den I know what was goin’ hap- 
pen. By gar, Deeck Enright she weigh 
two hundred poun’ easy, un you leef’ heem 
clean off floor lak she was nottin’ ’t all. 
You heet lak de mule keeck. I am glad you 
are my frien’. By gar, I am!” 

Nivette whooped with a fresh attack of 
merriment and inadvertently emptied his 
bucket into the judge’s lap. Entered then 
upon this scene of chaotic dampness Shorty 
Damman. The wispy one tilted his hat 
and reflectively scratched an ear. 

“TI just come down to tell yuh,” he re- 
marked, “ that Dick Enright was back, an’ 
was yowlin’ round "bout what he’s a goin’ 
to do to folks he don’t like. But I see yo’re 
a puttin’ Dick’s fire out, all right. Howdy, 


judge? Looks like Plain Edge is a goin’ to 
witness times, don’t it? What do you 
guess?” 


But the judge was not guessing, and the 
neighborly Mr. Damman went back to his 
hotel, after assuring the deputy that if 
trouble arose he and a few friends would 
back Gilmore and Nivette to the limit. 

“What I tell you?” exclaimed the half- 
breed, when the hotel-keeper had gone. 
“What I tell you? Shorty, she ees good 
feller, you bet. What you t’ink, dees feller 
Deeck Enright she need more water?” 

When Enright came to, he was impressed 
by the fact that his world was composed of 
a heaving floor and a pain in the head. 
Following several efforts, he contrived to 
sit upright. Gingerly he caressed the lump 
on his frontal bone. His aching eyes finally 
rested on Gilmore, who was sitting on the 
edge of the table, nonchalantly swinging his 
legs and fingering Enright’s own gun. 

“ Glad to see yo’re feelin’ like old times 
again,” Gilmore observed genially. “ Yuh 
won’t know yuh’d ever been hit, come to- 
morrow.” 

“Gimme my gun, an’ I'll show yuh!” 
Enright grunted thickly. 

“ Shore yuh will! Don’t doubt it for a 
minute. You look like yuh were a hard 
gent, a real bad man; but yo’re careless, 
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terrible careless. That’s why I’m a keepin’ 
yore gun. Don’t want yuh to go hurtin’ 
yoreself with it.” 

“ T’ll kill you on sight!” 

“My, my, how fierce we are to-day! 
But before yuh go shootin’ up a-pore inno- 
cent little orphan fellah like me, just think 
—is it worth while? Yuh see, Enright, I 
don’t care a thing about bein’ shot up— 
personal, that is, I don’t. But I’m a 
deputy; an’ bein’ that I just gotta beef any- 
body that cuts down on me with a gun. 
No two ways about it, I just gotta. Yuh 
see how it is—I can’t help myself. An’ I 
wish yuh’d be a good fellah an’ go slow. 
I’d take it as a real favor if yuh would.” 

Nivette snickered. Enright did not even 
grunt. He was too angry. After a time 
Gilmore slid from the table. 

“Able to walk, Enright?” he queried 


tenderly. “If yuh are, we'll go down to 
the calaboose. I got somethin’ I want to 
show yuh.” 


“T’ll go,” the partly rejuvenated Enright 
snarled through writhing lips. “I'll go, 
‘cause I gotta! But I’ll getcha, feller! I'll 
getcha if it takes a hundred years!” 

“Now where have I heard that remark 
before?” Gilmore chuckled. “ But there’s 
no sense in bein’ mean, Mr. Enright. Why 
not make it a thousand years? Yuh got 
all the time there is.” 

Enright did not reply. He passed out 
stumblingly into the street. 

With Enright slightly in the lead—this 
that he might not be tempted to snatch at 
the weapons swinging at his captors’ bélts 


—the three walked slowly along the street. - 


“Yuh can stop here,” said Gilmore, 
when they arrived in front of the calaboose. 

The wondering Enright obeyed.  Gil- 
more strode quickly to the side of the street, 
stooped, and returned with an empty sar- 
dine-can. This he hurled straight up into 
the air, and fanned his gun at it. The bat- 
tered piece of tin fell almost at Enright’s 
feet. 

By this time there was quite a crowd of 
Plain Edgers looking on, and more were 
coming. Shorty Damman and his friends, 
standing in front of the hotel, nudged one 
another in the ribs and grinned delightedly. 
They did not like Dick Enright. 
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Nivette came forward and picked up the 
sardine-can. There were six holes in it. 
He held the can before Enright’s sullen 
eyes. The deputy sneered and started to 
walk away. 

“ Wait,” commanded Gilmore, and En- 
right turned back. “ Chuck her up again, 
will yuh, Smoky?” he added. 

The half-breed complied. Again Gil- 
more fanned a six-shooter—Enright’s own 
gun, this time; but now, when the can fell, 
it no longer bore the remotest resemblance 
to a container for fish. 

“ There’s no tellin’ how often I hit it 
this trip,” drawled Gilmore; “ but yuh can 
take it, Enright, that I come pretty close.” 

“Yes, yuh did, all right,” muttered En- 
right, and with a catlike spring he launched 
his huge body at Gilmore. 

There was a twinkling flash from the 
neighborhood of Gilmore’s neck, and En- 
right staggered back, clutching his left 
shoulder. Gilmore stood quietly, a nine- 
inch bowie-knife in his hand. From the 
point blood dripped slowly into the dust of 
the street. 

“That’s the second time yuh made a 
mistake about me, Enright,” Gilmore ob- 
served dispassionately. “Just ‘cause I 
emptied my gun an’ yores ain’t a sign that 
I’m out on a limb. Yuh poor fool, what do 
yuh s’pose I did this kid’s trick o’ shootin’ 
at a can for? To show yuh I could fan a 


gun, or to draw yuh on—which? Enright, 
yuh’ve misguessed me twice. The third 
time ought to be the charm.” 

Enright made no rejoinder. He was too 


greatly occupied in stanching the knife-cut 
in his upper arm. Smiling his fixed, pe- 
culiar smile, Gilmore swung his eyes from 
amused contemplation of Enright to the 
crowd in front of Lane’s place. He stood 
for a moment, and then went t6 the corral 
to see if all was as it should be with the 
horses. 

“Say, what you mean by sayin’ we tak 
de prisonair to Beardance to-morrow?”’ in- 
quired the puzzled Nivette. “ By gar, 
Beardance ees not safe for leave dem, un 
eef we wait teel to-morrow you un me weel 
not go ’t all.” 

“Why do yuh s’pose I told the judge in 
the first place?” countered Gilmore. “ If 
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I was goin’ to Beardance, he’d be the last 
fellah I’d tell, wouldn’t he? I told him we 
were goin’ to slide out for Beardance to- 
morrow because you an’ J an’ the prisoners 
are goin’ to pull our freight for Warrior’s 
Mark to-night.” 

“ Ah, now I see!” exclaimed the enlight- 
ened Nivette. 

“Even waitin’ till to-night ain’t any 
more popular with me than it is with you,” 
continued Gilmore; “ but we gotta do it. 
Can’t afford to take the prisoners out 0’ 
town in plain sight o’ their friends. We 
just gotta risk the Hash Knife boys gettin’ 
here first.” 

“ Dey should be here now.” 

“T know it; but they ain’t, an’ we are. 
All we gotta do is not fret, keep our heads 
up, an’ lean back a little. Are you me?” 

“T am you, but—” 

“ Remember what I said "bout not fret- 
tin’ any now. Here, what do yuh think o’ 
this bit o’ light readin’?” 

He held out to Nivette the playing-card 
he had taken from Dick Enright. The 
scribbled lines of the memorandum above 
the black pip read: 


110 X 15 = 1,650 
1,650-- 2= 825 


Below the pip they ran: 


I. O. U. $825 
T. J. 


“Well, what do dis mean?” questioned 
Nivette, raising mystified eyes. 

“* What are cows bringin’ now?” was Gil- 
more’s rejoinder. 

“ Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen—roun’ dere, 
I guess.” 

“ For a hundred an’ ten cows at fifteen a 
fellah’d get sixteen an’ fifty dollars, 
wouldn’t he? Well, then, s’pose he divided 
the same with another gent? Still ramblin’ 
along on our supposin’ way, if he didn’t 
feel like handin’ over the eight hundred an’ 
a quarter, he’d write out an I. O. U. for the 
dinero an’ give it to him, wouldn’t he?” 

“* Mabbeso—yes.” 

“Good. I guess yo’re beginnin’ to see 
what I see. Is Tom Johnson o’ the Lazy 
D friends with this Enright hold-up?” 
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“ Eef she ees, she keep quiet "bout eet. 
She all time varree good frien’s wit’ de 
Hash Knife un de V Up-un-Down.” 

“ Even so, these here initials ‘T. J.’ in 
Enright’s possession don’t grow on every 
bush. They might stand for Tessie Jones, 
a hasher I knew once over in Omaha, only 
they ain’t in Tessie’s handwritin’. All this 
bein’ plain to the naked eye, I’m gamblin’ 
it ‘ll help to clear the air if the reason for 
T. J.’s givin’ an I. O. U. to Dick Enright 
was looked into. There’s no use o’ talkin’, 
the law has got to be above suspicion, es- 
pecially when cows are sellin’ at fifteen dol- 
lars a head. We can’t have T. J. corrupt- 
in’ our county officers. It ain’t any way to 
act at all. No, sir, I guess now I better gc 
pay this T. J. a visit at the Lazy D.” 

“T will go, too.” 

“Yuh will not. I’m obliged to yuh, 
Smoky; but this is just goin’ to be a little 
friendly call—nothin’ serious at all. Yuh 
can gamble an’ go the limit Mr. Johnson 
an’ me will get along just as comfortable 
as two heifers an’ a fence-post. Yuh wait 
an’ see!” 

“IT guess I see all right,” muttered Ni- 
vette. ‘I guess I see what I do not wan’ 
for see, mabbeso.” 

But Gilmore only laughed at him. 


IX 


Tuat his position was sufficiently peril- 
ous Gilmore realized perfectly well; but it 
did not in the least affect his demeanor or 
prevent him from taking a chair on the nar- 
row strip of porch in front of the hotel and 
making himself comfortable in the full rays 
of the westering sun. There he sat and 
joyously whistled most of his repertory of 
tunes. Red Hall, still somewhat shaky in 
the knees, heard him where he sat in a 
friend’s kitchen. 

** Just as soon as my head stops whirl- 
in’,” asserted Red, “I’m a goin’ to take a 
shotgun an’ canter out an’ bust him wide 
open.” 

“IT would,” was the friend’s sarcastic 
comment. “I shore would; but I wouldn’t 


do it to-day, nor yet to-morrow. To tell 
yuh the truth, the farther off yuh set that 
job the better she sounds. You was lyin’ 
down in here, so yuh didn’t see him flip a 














knife into Dick. Well, I didn’t see him, 
neither, an’ I wasn’t thirty foot off, with 
my eyes clamped on the pair of ’em. But 
the knife slipped into Dick all right. That 
gent is one slow flash o’ lightnin’. I don’t 
mind a gun. I'll go ag’in’ the iron any 
time I gotta, but I ain’t carin’ just nothin’ 
at all about a knife, an’ that’s whatever!” 

“I’m a goin’ to get him,” insisted the 
stubborn Red. 

“ Six o’ Enright’s friends are goin’ to try 
it to-night.” 

“ They are?” 

“ Shore—’bout three or four in the morn- 
in’, when him an’ that breed friend o’ his 
are sleepin’ sound. Oh, they’ll get him all 
right! I’m for gettin’ him, but not that 
way. I say, give him a short run for his 
money. Call him out in the street, f’r in- 
stance, an’ then blow him apart; but that 
don’t strike them as no way to do it.” 

“Any way’s good,” Red persisted vin- 
dictively. 

“ Perhaps,” returned the friend, “ but 
yuh hear me talkin’. That feller’s a long 
way from dead, an’ I don’t want nothin’ to 
do with rubbin’ him out, not nohow.” 

Red grunted sulkily. He would have en- 
joyed frying Mr. Gilmore in oil. Oh, what 
a headache! 

That night Slim Dennison, who had 
been sleeping for several hours, sat upright 
with a jerk. There was a struggle going on 
in the sheriff’s old room. The partition was 
of squared logs, but he could plainly hear 
the stamp and go of feet and the hard- 


drawn breathing of wrestling men. Denni-— 


son knew that Gilmore and_Nivette were 
both in there, or had been, for he had heard 
their voices before he fell asleep. He shook 
Simms awake, and together they listened 
tensely. 

“ They’re a goin’ to rescue us, all right,” 
said the marshal. 

“ Shore, but who is they?” 

“Tt ain’t the Hash Knife or the boys 
from Virgin City. They’d shoot an’ be 
done with it. It must be our friends here.” 

“TI guess. Wish they’d hurry. My 
wrists is wore clean through with these 
blamed cuffs. If I ever get a holt o’ that 
Gilmore!” 

“* He'll be cashed by then. Listen!” 
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Smack! Thud! a heavy body fell to the 
floor. Something was dragged across the 
boards. 

“ They’re a takin’ the remainders out,” 
chuckled Slim. 

The marshal swore with pleasure. 

Returning footsteps sounded in the other 
room. The door between it and the jail 
proper was quietly unbarred and opened. 
In the dim light cast by a shaded lantern 
on the table the two prisoners could see a 
man attired in a slicker. His hat was 
pulled low over his forehead, and a blue 
bandanna handkerchief with staring eye- 
holes concealed his face. The masked man 
stood in the doorway, beckoning. 

“ Come on, boys!” he said in a husky 
whisper. “ Let’s get out o’ this!” 

The two prisoners pushed into the other 
room. The masked man was already at 
the outer door. 

“ Take off these cuffs, friend!” called the 
marshal. . 

“Shhh!” The masked one wheeled 
quickly, his hand up. 

“Take ’em off! What’s the matter with 
yuh?” 

“Shut up, you darn fools!” came the 
husky rejoinder. “ Yore cuffs ’ll have to 
be filed. The keys ain’t on Nivette. I 
searched him careful after I carved him an’ 
drug him outside. But Gilmore’s round 
some’eres. The rest o’ the bunch are lookin’ 
for him now. Anyhow, just to save troub- 
le, we’ve decided to take you fellers out 
o’ town till Gilmore’s been got. He’s too 
slippery a jack to risk anythin’ with. So 
follow me close an’ don’t make no noise.” 

The prisoners were in no mood to demur 
at anything. At that moment their one 
burning desire in life was to get out of jail. 
Quietly they followed the masked man out 
beyond the picket-line of tin cans encircling 
the town. 

Their guide led them unerringly to where 
a dark mass blocked their advance. The 
dark mass proved to be a man and four 
horses. The night was too black for the 
man’s features to be distinguished. The 
masked one and his comrade assisted the 
handcuffed men to mount, mounted them- 
selves, took each a prisoner’s bridle, and 
rode off at a walk. 
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Several times Slim Dennison and the 
marshal essayed to open a conversation, 
but their efforts met with no encourage- 
ment. Huskily whispered monosyllables 
were their portion, till finally, after several 
miles had been covered, they became sus- 
picious. 

“Say, who are you?” demanded the 
marshal. 

“ Dal Gilmore,” replied the man who 
had taken them from the jail. 

This time he did not speak in a whisper. 
Twitching the bandanna from his face, he 
stuffed it into the pocket of his slicker. It 
was still too dark to see his face, but the 
voice was sufficient evidence. Slim and the 
marshal did not swear. They were too far 
gone in raging disgust for that. 

Gilmore’s comrade laughed in keen en- 
joyment of the situation. 

“ So you t’ink I was cash een?” he said. 
“ Well, I was not. But she was good fight 
you hear all right—all same real t’ing.” 

“Yuh see, boys,” Gilmore put in, “I 
knew if yore friends here in Plain Edge 
was worth the powder to blow ’em up, 
they’d scamper out an’ try an’ rescue you 
fellahs to-night. They’d have to. They 
couldn’t let me run blazers on ’em forever! 
So I just figured I’d better rescue yuh first, 
an’ work it so’s yuh’d think it was yore 
friends an’ not go raisin’ the roof. That’s 
how it was.” 

Slim Dennison and the marshal remained 
speechless. 

When the sky ahead of them lightened, 
they perceived that they were being taken 
eastward. This was disquieting. It might 
mean Warrior’s Mark, which town was as 
nearly neutral as a town can be in the cat- 
tle country. They didn’t know a soul in 
the place, either. Inquiry elicited an an- 
swer confirming their suspicion. Plunged 
in deepening gloom, they rode onward to 
the sprightly tune of “ The Keel Row,” 
whistled by Gilmore. 

In the middle of the morning they left 
the trail and turned into a dry stream-bed 
choked with boulders and windfalls. This, 


according to Nivette’s explanation, would 
lop some twenty miles from their journey. 

The going was hard, even for that coun- 
try. Twice the marshal’s horse fell, and, 
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a weak cinch snapping under the strain of 
swelling lungs, Slim Dennison’s saddle 
turned and he was pitched off on his head. 
Luckily for Slim he landed in a patch of 
sand; but, as he profanely pointed out, it 
might just as well have been a rock. Tak- 
ing it by and large, the trip was not with- 
out incident. 

When they left the stream-bed they rode 
diagonally up the side of a mountain— 
Pack-Saddle Mountain, Nivette called it— 
through pine woods, till they came out six 
hours later on a broad, treeless shelf where 
bunch-grass grew thickly. On this shelf 
they dismounted and loosened cinches. 
Nivette fumbled in a saddle-pocket and 
brought forth an excellent pair of field- 


“ De judge was len’ dem to me,” he 
vouchsafed with a leer. 

“The judge did— Judge Trivvy, yuh 
mean?” 

“Shore. She ees de generous feller. I 
look at dem, un I say, ‘ Weel you len’ dem 
to me?’ Un by gar, she does len’ dem. 
You see dat long cedair by de beeg rock? 
Well, from dat tree, near de top, you can 
see de trail from Plain Edge to Warrior 
Mark. Dat dry wash we have rode—see 
dat too. I weel rustle de bacon un de 
coffee.” 

Gilmore took the hint—and the field- 
glasses. Climbing the tree as high as he 
dared, he stood on a limb and swept the 
tangle of mountain, flat, and valley to the 
west and north. He found the trail with- 
cut difficulty—could see it plainly where it 
looped across a hillside or dipped down into 
a valley. It was empty of all travelers, 
but not so the dry stream-bed. Strung 
along it, moving black dots testified to the 
presence of horsemen. 

Gilmore counted more than a énien of 
these dots. Unhurriedly he slid down from 
his perch and walked back to where Nivette 
had a small fire going. The prisoners 
looked at him curiously, hopefully. 

“ Not a thing in sight,” announced Gil- 
more. “ Where ‘ll I put these glasses?” 

“I tak dem,” said Nivette, rising and 
following Gilmore across to his horse. 

“ There’s seventeen of ’em ridin’ along 
the wash,” Gilmore whispered, his back 
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turned. “ They’re "bout fourteen or fifteen 
miles away. We'll start soon’s we eat.” 

Nivette made no reply. He merely re- 
turned the field-glasses to his saddle-bag 
and strolled unconcernedly back to the fire. 
Gilmore rolled a cigarette and pretended 
to occupy himself with inspecting the dun’s 
feet. The expression of the prisoners be- 
came considerably less hopeful. 

When they had eaten, they mounted and 
rode onward. Cressing the treeless shelf 
and rounding a spur of the mountain, they 
plowed into crackling jack-pines and feath- 
ery, stunted cedars. Then they began to 
climb again, up and up, the thin wind of 
the high places singing in their ears. 

As they climbed, the stunted cedars be- 
came fewer and the jack-pines grew gnarled 
and lower to the ground. When finally 
they passed the last gnomelike little tree, 
and came out on the brown reaches of 
sunburnt grass above timber-line, they 
halted and looked back over the way they 
kad come. 

The view would have delighted the soul 
of an artist, but Gilmore and Nivette did 
not notice the scenery. Their puckered 
eyes roved over the back trail, striving to 
pick up the pursuing riders. Even with 
the field-glasses they saw no moving object. 

“ Yuh'll find they’re a comin’ after yuh 
all right,” the marshal sneered at a venture. 

“Y’betcha!” chimed in Slim. “ An’ 
then—”’ 

“ There’s a little word called ‘ if,’” in- 
terrupted Gilmore. “Only a little word 


she is, two letters, but they’re shore harder _ 


te cross than the Rocky Mountains. Go 
on, Slim! ‘’Scuse me for snubbin’ yuh up. 
What was yore valuable contribution to the 
conversation goin’ to be?” 

But Slim, apparently, had forgotten what 
he meant to say. : 

“Might as well mosey along,” Gilmore 
suggested in his most casual tone. 

Nivette led the way, quartering across 
the easy slopes. After a time Gilmore saw 
that the mountain was not one mountain, 
but two, and that they were herding toward 
a notch between the twin peaks. They 
reached the pass an hour later, crossed it, 
and rode straight down the reverse slope. 
“You see dat mountain "bout forty mile 





off?” queried Nivette. “ No, not dat one— 
de one wit’ the bald head. Well, dat ees 
War-Bonnet Mountain een de Saddle 
Range, un dees side de mountain, right un- 
ner de bald spot, dere ees Warrior Mark.” 

“ We'll make it easy,” observed Gilmore. 

“‘ Shore we weel! No trouble at all.” 

Suddenly, when they were still a half- 
mile above timber-line, Slim Dennison’s 
horse went lame in the off foreleg. The 
animal did not limp a great deal, but any 
lameness at that time and place was serious. 

Three minutes later the marshal’s horse 
began to limp on its off fore. Gilmore’s 
eyes narrowed. 

“Say, Smoky,” he called, “ guess we’d 
better stop right here a shake. Gotta tie 
the feet o’ these gents.” 

“Tie our feet!” bellowed the indignant 
marshal. ‘“ Whadda yuh want to tie our 
feet for?” 

“‘ So’s yuh won’t go stickin’ yore toes in 
between the points o’ yore hosses’ elbows 
en’ barrels, an’ makin’ ’em go lame,” Gil- 
more explained calmly. “ You fellahs make 
me sick! Yo’re bein’ treated like folks, 
which yuh don’t deserve, an’ yuh gotta act 
thisaway. I tell yuh flat, I don’t want any 
trouble with you sports, an’ I don’t aim to 
have it—no, sir, not even if I have to hog- 
tie yuh an’ pack yuh like flour!” 

Much to the prisoners’ disgust, their feet 
were tied. The journey was resumed, and 
before the four had been riding through 
timber an hour the lameness of the two 
horses had disappeared. Observing which, 
Gilmore nodded his head contentedly. 

“T kind o’ thought they’d work it out,” 
he remarked. “ You fellahs didn’t stick 
yore toes in quite far enough.” 

When they reached the bottom of the 
mountain, a wide, grassy valley betwéen 
high hills opened before them. They rode 
into the valley and breasted a fringe of 
dwarfish red willows beside a tiny brook, 
of which they drank, and allowed the horses 
to drink a few swallows—no more, for there 
is nothing like ice-cold mountain water to 
give a sweating horse the colic. 

“ T’ve done lost all feelin’ in my laigs,” 
complained the marshal. 

“Time enough to begin to worry when 
yuh lose all feelin’ in yore neck,” was Gil- 
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more’s heartening response. “Do yuh 
want another drink, Slim?” 

“ Not o’ that rotten water I don’t.” 

“ Suit yoreself. How far to the Mark, 
Smoky?” 

“Bout twenty mile. 
varree quick now.” 

Ten minutes later they rode into the trail 
—the narrow, grass-grown stage-trail be- 
tween Plain Edge and Warrior’s Mark. 
The sun had long since gone down behind 
the twin peaks of Pack-Saddle. Gilmore, 
spurred by the thought of the seventeen 
questing along the back track, drove his 
little cavalcade mercilessly through the 
strange, slow twilight of the high country 
and on into the blue-blackness of the night. 
Not till Nivette’s horse began to stumble 
occasionally did he slow down to a brisk 
walk. 

And brisk it was. With quirt and spur 
the ponies were kept going. Three of them 
were desperately weary. The strong and 
hardy dun showed no sign of suffering; but 
then he never did. Gilmore had never yet 
attained the limit of his horse’s powers. 

“What’s yore hurry?” growled the 
peevish Slim. “If I gotta be stretched, I 
gotta be stretched, an’ that’s all there is 
to her; but I has objections to ridin’ to 
death first. Not that I’m tired. I never 
get tired, but, what with my laigs bein’ tied 
down an’ all, I’m kind o’ glued to the sad- 
dle. If yuh hasn’t no serious objections I’d 
shore admire to get off an’ kick a tree good 
an’ hard, just to see if I’m paralyzed or 
not.” 

“ Aw, shut up!” snapped the marshal. 
“ Paralyzed, huh? Me, I’m plumb dead 
from the belt down, an’ I been that way 
# long time. Somebody’s a goin’ to pay 
for all this!” he added darkly. 

“Tt’s all yore fault, yuh idjit!” snarled 
Slim. “If yuh’d ’a’ waited, like I wanted 
to, till we got in among them trees, an’ 
then yuh’d ’a’ cut down on him, we 
wouldn’t be here now. But no, yuh knowed 
it all, yuh did, an’ yuh had to go pullin’ 
at yore gun while we was still out in the 
open. Course ye got nicked. ‘Stead o’ 
just a finger, I wish it had been yore fool 
head!” 

“Yuh do, huh? 


We fin’ de trail 


Well, if yuh’d ’a’ used 
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yore fool head yuh’d ’a’ waited to beef 
Sam Kyle till after dark, instead o’ drillin’ 
him, in broad daylight. Well, yuh got a 
long chance o’ gettin’ his woman now, 
haven’t yuh? For all yore sneakin’ an’ 
snoopin’ an’ hangin’ round she never would 
have nothin’ to do with yuh, an’ she won’t 
now, yuh can gamble an’ go the limit on 
that!” 

“To thunder with her!” sneered Slim. 
“ She ain’t such a much. I guess I'll just 
have to cut out Jack Shaw an’ Dick En- 
right with—you know who. They ain’t 
got no chance, anyway. She don’t like ’em. 
She’ll talk to ’em, but what’s that? Why, 
say, one day when I met her out on the 
range she an’ me had quite a confab. We 
clumb off our horses an’ set down ag’in’ a 
log; an’ say, it wasn’t no time ’fore I had 
my arm round her waist an’ was kissin’ her 
forty to the minute.” 

“ Yo’re,a liar!” 

“Tf. I had my gun I’d show yuh; but 
long’s I ain’t I'll just tell yuh to go ask her, 
next time yuh see her. Yuh just ask her' 
I tell yuh, Tim, it was shore a large time 
we had, Louise Stuart an’ me!” 

Swish! Crack! A quirt’s double thongs 
lashed Slim Dennison across the face. A 
horse crowded alongside, and Gilmore 
leaned toward him. 

“Shut yore dirty mouth!” the deputy 
whispered tensely. “ Yo’re a liar an’ a 
skunk, an’ if yuh say one more word about 
that lady in any way or meanin’ whatever, 
I'll pull yuh off that hoss an’ beat yuh to 
a whisper!” 

Slim Dennison was too surprised to utter 
a word at first. 

“Yuh know I’m handcuffed—” he began 
thickly. 

“ Yo’re lucky. If yuh’d ’a’ been free an’ 
foot-loose, an’ packin’ a gun, yuh’d be 
flockin’ to the golden stairs right now. Now 
close yore face!” 


xX 


It was almost midnight when they rode 
into Warrior’s Mark. Gilmore routed out 
an amazed marshal and requested him to 
open the jail. The marshal complied with 


alacrity, and Slim Dennison and Tim 
Simms once more sat down on a hard floor 
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and looked at the star-dusted heavens 
through barred windows. 

The: marshal, a bow-legged gentleman 
named Doheny, listened without comment 
while Gilmore explained the situation and 
its possibilities. 

“ How soon do yuh expect yore friends 
to drift in?” he inquired, when he had the 
whole story. 

“Tf their hosses are holdin’ out, they 
ought to be here in a hour, more or less,” 
replied Gilmore. ‘“ They’re ten or twelve 
miles behind, I guess.” 

“T’ll get a few o’ the boys together,” 
said Doheny, caressing his square chin. 
“ They might want to run a blazer on us, 
or somethin’.” 

But even as he uttered the words there 
was a far-away drum of horses galloping. 

“T guess that’s them,” Gilmore observed 
calmly, and took his Winchester from the 
saddle. 

Smoky led the horses to the rear of the 
jail, and Doheny hurried to get help. When 
the half-breed returned with his rifle, he 
found Gilmore sitting comfortably on the 
jail steps, the Winchester across his 
knees. 

“ Take a seat, Smoky,” invited Gilmore, 
moving over. “ Nothin’ like restin’ easy 
while we can.” 

They were sitting there when the would- 
be rescuers, seventeen shadowy riders, 
loped their staggering ponies up the town’s 
one street and halted in front of the jail. 
In the darkness they did not at first per- 
ceive the two motionless figures seated on 
the steps. 

“ They must ’a’ got here,” said one rider. 
*T'll get the marshal.” 

“No need o’ that,” remarked Gilmore, 
slightly shifting his Winchester. ‘“ The 
marshal will be back in.a minute.” 

“TI knowed they was here!” exclaimed 
‘the man who had spoken. 

Another rider spurred forward. 

“Not too close!” was Gilmore’s soft- 
spoken suggestion. 

The man checked his horse. 

“Yuh shore are slick,” he said. “ We 
give yuh credit for gettin’ here first an’ 
sudden, but it won’t do yuh no good. Judge 
Trivvy has annulled them two warrants, an’ 
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we’ve come for the prisoners. We don’t 
want no trouble, but we’ve come for the 
prisoners.” 

Gilmore’s unquenchable spirit rose to 
meet the menace in the other’s tone. 

“So yuh’ve come for the prisoners,” hé 
repeated tenderly. ‘“ Now that’s what I 
call. public-spirited. There ain’t many 
gents would take the trouble; an’ after to- 
night, if yo’re still certain shore yuh’ve 
come for the prisoners, there won’t be so 
many. No, sir, such public-spirited gents, 
sot in their ways, are a heap likely to grow 
less in number as time rolls on. Think it 
over, gents, think it over!” 

“Say, I tell you we’ve—” the spokes- 
man began angrily. 

“No hurry,” Gilmore hastened to as- 
sure him. “ Take yore time. We've got 
the whole evenin’, an’ I ain’t in a bit of a 
hurry. To tell yuh the truth, we were get- 
tin’ a heap lonesome, my pardner an’ me, 
an’ we was just wishin’ somebody’d sift in 
an’ sort o’ liven things up, when here yuh 
come. Luck, I call it, an’—say, fellah, 
fellah, you on the white hoss, I wouldn’t 
go fussin’ at any gun. It always makes 
me jumpy an’ nervous like when a gent 
starts pickin’ at his artillery. Here’s my 
Winchester a pointin’ plumb at the abdo- 
men 0’ the tall sport who’s been doin’ all 
the talkin’. Now he has a right nice- 
soundin’ way o’ makin’ a speech. I shore 
enjoyed hearin’ what he had to say. But 
—an’ here we come to the bottom of the 
well—but I’ll shore have to drill him a lot 
if I get any nervouser. I thank you, Mr. 
White Horse. I kind o’ hoped yuh’d see 
it my way. The sharps in the back, the 
ones I can’t see very well ’count o’ their 
bein’ sort o’ behind the others, can take it 
for granted that Mr. Nivette is lookin’ after 
their interests. The shadow that just slid 
down to the corner of the jail is Mr. 
Nivette. Now that we understand each 
other, what can I do for yuh? If yuh don’t 
see what yuh want, ask for it.” 

“ Don’t be a darn fool!” cautioned the 
spokesman, while the others muttered pro- 
fenely among themselves. ‘“ We got yuh, 
an’ yuh know it. There ain’t no two ways 
about it. Yuh gotta turn over them pris- 
oners, or we'll fill yuh full o’ lead!” 
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“Yuh’ve been hintin’ at that right 
steady ever since yuh rode in,” complained 
Gilmore. “ Try somethin’ new, can’t yuh?” 
“Yuh won’t give em up?” The speak- 
er’s tone was rasping. 

“Yuh make me plumb weary,” said Gil- 

- more. “ Why, fellah, look what’s comin’ 
in behind yuh!” 

Involuntarily the entire seventeen turned 
their heads. What they saw was sufficient. 
Rolling swiftly toward them was a confused 
mass which, on its nearer approach, re- 
solved itself into the town marshal heading 
a deputation consisting of most of the male 
citizens of Warrior’s Mark. The citizens 
silently lined up along the edge of the street. 
The marshal stepped forward and confront- 
ed the leader of the Plain Edge men. 

“What do yuh want?” Doheny de- 
manded. 

“Them two prisoners,” the Plain Edger 
told him. “ Yore holdin’ ’em ain’t legal. 
The judge who issued the warrants has an- 
nulled em. Here’s my authority.” 

He held a paper toward Doheny. 

“You didn’t show that to me,” Gilmore 
said reproachfully, rising and joining the 
marshal. “ Let’s see it!” 

He took the paper from Doheny’s willing 
hand, and struck a match.. Calmly he held 
the flame to the edge of the judicial notice. 

“ Hey, whatcha doin’?” the Plain Edge 
leader bawled. 

“ Don’tcha move!” rejoined Doheny. 

The paper burned swiftly. Gilmore 
cropped the last flickering shred before it 
burned his fingers, and looked up at the 
Plain Edger. 

“ Now where’s your authority?” he in- 
quired cheerfully. 

“Yuh’ll be sorry for this!” the other 
replied heatedly. ‘‘ Doheny, I call on you 
to release them prisoners.” 

“* What prisoners?” was Doheny’s parry. 

“ The ones in the calaboose. Yuh can’t 
tell us they ain’t there. We know better. 
We want ’em right now, an’ we’re a goin’ 
to have ’em!” 

“There he goes—beginnin’ 
again,” groaned Gilmore. 





all 


over 


“ Well, I'd shore admire to oblige yuh,” 
Doheny asserted; 
how. 


“ but it can’t be did no- 
I can’t go throwin’ the jail open to 
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all comers an’ releasin’ prisoners thisaway. 
Special I can’t when I ain’t got no written 
authority, no official order, y’ understand.” 
“ But—” 
“T know, gents, but why talk about it? 
What I’m tellin’ yuh goes as it lays, an’ no 


bets coppered. S’posin’ yuh an’ yore 
friends pull yore freight! To tell yuh the 
truth, if yo’re gummin’ up the view three 
minutes from now, yo’re mighty likely to 
be with us some few of a time!” 

The Plain Edge men did not stand upon 
the order of their gomg. When the clatter 
ef their departure had become inaudible, 
the marshal’s reenforcements dispersed, and 
the officer himself sat down upon the jail 
steps with Gilmore and Nivette. 

“T don’t like that annulling notice,” 
Doheny abruptly announced. 

“ Meanin’?” was Gilmore’s quiet ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, I don’t mean yore burnin’ the 
darn thing. That was all right; but if they 
bring another one signed by Trivvy, what 
can I do? I'll have to honor it.” 

“ Will yuh?” 

“Tf I don’t, all they have to do is sue 
cut a writ o’ habeas corpus. I can’t get 
round that, not nohow.” 

“Yuh can if yuh make another charge 
against him.” 

“ Another charge?” Doheny repeated stu- 


pidly. 

“Shore, another charge,” Gilmore 
chuckled. ‘Yuh see, the habeas corpus 
writ only covers the arrest for murder. If 
there’s an additional charge o’ rustlin’ or 
vagrancy—oh, most any little thing ‘ll do 
—why, then the writ don’t travel a foot. 
All yuh gotta do is keep makin’ additional 
charges as they bring up writs. O’ course, 
it ain’t strictly fair, an’ I dunno as it’s 
strictly legal, but it can be done.” 

“ Ye-es,” assented the dubious marshal, 
“ but—” 

“ Now don’t start in with any buts. Yuh 
know as well as I that the bunch in Plain 
Edge an’ Virgin City are the busiest lot 0’ 
lawbreakers outside o’ jail. They gotta be 
stopped, an’ it don’t matter real particular 
how they’re stopped.” 

“This thing’s been goin’ on for years. 
What can one or two men do?” 























“ You hold these two men an’ I'll show 
yuh what one or two men can do.” 

The marshal scratched his head. He 
slowly rolled a cigarette, lit it, and smoked, 
inhaling deeply. Gilmore and Nivette 
waited patiently. 

“If nobody brings me any habeas 
corpus writs, I’ll hold them two boys for 
yuh long’s yuh like,” the marshal said at 
last. “But if their friends do sue out 
writs—an’ they will, y’betcha—I can’t 
make out to keep ’em more’n a month or 
six weeks. That’s the best I can do.” 

“ That’s good enough for a dog. A fel- 
lah can do quite a jag o’ work in six weeks. 
I’m shore obliged to yuh for helpin’ us 
out!” 

“ That’s all right. How about comin’ 
over to my shack an’ restin’ yore hats, 
gents?” 


XI 


Durinc the ride from Warrior’s Mark, 
Gilmore had artfully brought round the 
subject of conversation to women-folk in 
general. From this as a basis it had been 
easy to work up to specific cases. 

‘“You bet you,” Smoky affirmed, 
“Meesus Maryjane ees one fine woman. 
She ees good beezness man un good- 
lookin’ een de face, too. I like her, me.” 

“ Not many others like her around, are 
there?” 

Gilmore’s tone was painfully casual. 
Nivette gave him a sharp look. 

“I weel tell you, my frien’,” he re- 
marked. “ Dere ees one odair, un dat ees 
Mees Louise Stuart. She ees one grande 
demoiselle—by gar, she ees! All time she 
wear de pant like de man. Nevair she 
wear .de dress, nevair. But all de same 
she ees what I say. One time when I was 
seeck ovair at Benson’s ranch, she bring 
me medicine un feex me up. But dat was 
before de trouble between de Hash Knife 
un de Lazy D. She was onlee fourteen 
year old den. Her people, dey are t’iefs, 
but because dey are dat does not hurt her. 
No, by gar, eet does not! Un she mus’ 
not be hurt een dees row.” 

“ She won’t be hurt.” 

“ Eet ees not my beezness,” said the 
half-breed, his hard, black eyes boring into 

lr 
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Gilmore’s steady blue ones; “un you can 
tell me for to shut mouth, but Mees Stuart 
she ees my frien’. For her I would fight 
whole tribe Injun. Un I ask you, my frien’, 
how you lak her?” 

“T love her,” Gilmore replied simply. 
“Some day I mean to marry her.” 

“Den dat ees all right,” smiled Nivette. 
“You are de good man, un I weesh you all 
de luck een de worl’. I have t’ink ‘bout 
dis long time—evair since you heet Sleem 
across de jaw wit’ de quirt—un I have 
wonder. Well, I am glad, my frien’, for 
now I know.” 

“Say, Smoky, don’t she ever wear 
skirts?” 

““ Nobody see Mees Stuart een a dress, 
jamais—nevair, lak I say. Eet ees alway 
de pant.” 

“ Well, of course, I don’t care, but—” 

“ Don’ you wreenkle de forehead ovair 
dat,”’ comforted the half-breed. “ Eef you 
can mak de lady marry wit’ you, you can 
mak her wear any kin’ clo’es you lak. De 
job ees to marry wit’ her. De res’ ees 
easy.” 

But Gilmore had his doubts. 

When it came nearly time to separate, 
the half-breed urged that he should be al- 
lowed to accompany Gilmore; but the latter 
would have none of it. 

“She’s no use a talkin’, Smoky,” Gil- 
more said with finality. “I gotta go alone. 
It’s a one-man job, this visit is. Tom John- 
son knows yuh, don’t he? Well, wouldn’t 
he get suspicious a lot if you an’ me came 
driftin’ in together? Yuh bet he would. 
So yuh see I gotta go alone. No two ways 
about it!” 

“T t’ink you weel be keel,” was Nivette’s 
doubtful comment. 

“TI won’t be,” laughed Gilmore. “I 
ain’t a goin’ to die for quite a long time 
yet. Got too much to do, I have, to go 
round dyin’ just now. But speakin’ o’ that, 
how about you an’ Virgin City? You 
can’t go back there.” 

“Un why not?” Nivette wished to 
know. “I have de Winchestair, I have de 
six-shootair, I have de knife, un I have 
four—five frien’ een Virgin Ceety. I am 
all right. When you come, you weel fin’ 
me dere waitin’.” 
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“ Here’s where we separate, then. Ain’t 
this the draw where I turn off to go to the 


Lazy D?” 

“ Dees ees eet. You have de leetle map 
I mak safe?” 

“Shore. So-long, Smoky!” 

“ So-long, Dal. Don’t you keel nobody 


more’n you have to. Here, tak de fiel’- 
glass. You may need dem.” 

The draw was three miles in length. 
Gilmore rode out of the other end upon a 
wide flat, down the middle of which mean- 
dered a small river bordered by the eternal 
cottonwoods. This river was the War Ax, 
and despite many bends its general direc- 
tion of flow was south. 

According to Nivette’s penciled map, the 
Triangle O ranch-house lay down-stream 
some forty miles. At a point beyond the 
Triangle O, thirty miles or more, the river 
ran between a saddle-backed hill and an- 
other shaped like a wickiup. Between forty 
and fifty miles west of these hills lay the 
Lazy D. 

Gilmore made his unhurried way south- 
ward. Most of the time he kept the west- 
ern rim of the valley between himself and 
the river. Twice he saw riders, but, seeing 
them first, he got under cover before they 
glimpsed him. 

When the sun was near its setting, he 
knew by his map that he was not far from 
the Triangle O ranch-house. He détoured 
widely and struck the river again ten miles 
to the south. Here he made a fireless camp 
and spent the night. At the first glow of 
dawn he was mounted and riding on. 

An hour or two later he was moved to 
consult his map; but his prodding fingers 
could not find it in any pocket, nor was it 
in the saddle-bags or cantinas. 

“I guess I remember it pretty well,” he 
consoled himself, and urged his horse into 
a lope. 

Now he rode with extreme caution; for 
Nivette had told him that the Lazy D men 
were worse than the Triangle O, and almost 
as bad as the V Up-and-Down, it being 
their pleasant habit to shoot first and seek 
an explanation later. This was the reason 
both for Nivette’s desire to accompany him 
and for his own resolve to go alone. Gil- 


more knew that if he could reach Tom 
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Johnson without being shot, and without 
being compelled to shoot, he would be safe 


enough. For he had concocted a story 
warranted to impress the most suspicious 
skeptic, and Tom Johnson was a person of 
small imagination. He had proved that by 
the memorandum and the I. O. U. on the 
ace of spades. 

When Gilmore had traveled, as he 
judged, some thirty miles from the Triangle 
O, he rode in among low hills. He did 
not see the saddle-backed hill and the one 
shaped like a wickiup which flanked the 
ranch-house. Nevertheless, firm in the 
belief that his memory was not at fault, 
he forded the War Ax and headed steadily 
westward. 

“IT dunno, Frosty fellah,” he said sev- 
eral hours later. “It don’t seem like the 
Lazy D is croppin’ up very fast. It ain’t 
possible that we overrode it, huh?” 

The dun flapped his lower lip and 
swished a long tail when Gilmore leaned 
forward and rubbed him between the ears 
with his knuckles. 

Whung-g! Something hummed through 
the air where the rider’s head had been 
before he bent forward. Gilmore did not’ 
straighten up. He stayed as he was, drove 
home the spurs, and poured the leather into 
the dun. That surprised animal, after one 
frantic leap, stretched himself out and ran 
like a scared coyote. 

Seconds after the bullet passed over his 
head Gilmore heard the faint crack of the 
report. He looked over his _ shoulder. 
Nearly three-quarters of a mile distant, 
above an outcrop on a hillside, a tiny gray 
smoke-puff was shredding away, and three 
riders were galloping down the slope to- 
ward him. 

“ Now, little fellah, we gotta ride!” Gil- 
more told the dun, and straightway be- 
came absorbed in the task of increasing 
his lead. 

The three pursuers did not fire again. 
They confined themselves to riding. And 
they did ride. They even gained a little 
at first; but their horses could not go the 
pace with the dun. 

At the end of half an hour Gilmore 
looked over his shoulder again. Tle men 
in the rear were beginning to drop back. He 

















waved his hat derisively. Thut-t/ A bul- 
let ripped through the crown of the hat 
and another ricocheted off a rock near the 


dun’s forefeet. 
waving his hat. 

A hundred yards ahead he saw the en- 
trance of a narrow draw. He jerked the 
horse into the draw, rode madly for a half- 
mile, and was brought up short; for a great 
spruce had fallen into the gully, blocking 
it completely. 

The sides of the draw were extremely 
steep. In places they were perpendicular. 
It was a tight pinch, especially tight in 
that three quick-shooting gentlemen were 
hammering along in the rear. 

Gilmore set his horse at the western side 
of the draw, and stood up in his stirrups. 
The brave-hearted dun scrambled upward 
like a cat. Dirt and gravel flew from un- 
der his hoofs in showers. He was almost 
at the top when his hind legs slipped and 
he slid to the bottom. 

“Don’tcha care, fetllah, don’tcha care!” 
bawled Gilmore. “ Try her again! Come 
on now! Up yuh go!” 

Scrambling, slipping, catching himself 
by a miracle, the horse strained up the 
steep. He hooked his forelegs over the 
top of the declivity, and there he stuck. 
Gilmore flung himself from the saddle, sank 
his heels into the earth between the horse’s 
hoofs, and pulled on the bit for all he was 
worth. 

With a grunt and a plunge the dun 
heaved himself up on level ground. Gil- 
more dragged him away from the edge, 
dropped the reins on the ground, and 
rushed back with his rifle to stem a pos- 
sible charge. But the enemy was not 
charging that day. A quarter-mile away, 
when the dun made his supreme effort, the 
pursuers had recognized that the advantage 
had changed hands for the time being, and 
had turned back. 

“ They'll come round some other way,” 
said Gilmore, running back to his horse. 
“Oh, shore they will, bless their little 
hearts, but when they do they won’t find 
this orphan child. Come on, Frosty hoss, 
show these here hold-ups what a Noo 
Mexican cayuse can do when he just nat- 
urally spreads out his tail and travels!” 


Gilmore abruptly ceased 
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Frosty flattened his ears and settled 
down to his knitting. He galloped 
straight toward the setting sun, and he kept 
up his stride till the sun set and the stars 
came out. 

When he came to a tiny stream, Gil- 
more halted and made another fireless 
camp. His palate was beyond measure 
tired of cold bacon and colder water and 
dusty cracker-crumbs, but he dared not 
light a fire—not in this umnregenerate 
country. 

When he had eaten sparingly, and was 
lying on his back smoking and listening to 
Frosty, as the pony energetically wrenched 
its dinner out of the bunch-grass, he felt a 
cold drop on his face. Then came another, 
and another, and several more all together 
added to the gaiety of the occasion. 

“1 knew she was beginnin’ to cloud up,” 
he muttered; “ but I shore didn’t think she 
was goin’ to rain. Why, it hadn’t ought 
to rain—not now, in summer!” 

But it was raining, and in fifteen minutes 
it was pouring. Gilmore, sitting cross- 
legged inside his slicker, remained where 
he was till it began to hail. Then he 
hastily saddled the frantic Frosty and rode 
away, drifting with the storm. 

The hail ceased inside of thirty minutes, 
but the rain took it up harder than ever. 
The wind raved across the levels and 
swooped, yelling, in and out of the draws. 

“ This rain don’t hit me where I live 
a-tall,” observed Gilmore, when the water 
began to trickle down inside his collar. 
“Td like it a lot if there was lightnin’ or 
somethin’; but this here has a steady run 
to it that sounds promisin’ for a week.” 


XII 


GILMorE’s augury of a week of rain was 
incorrect; but the downpour lasted till the 
middle of the following morning, when it 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. The 
clouds blew away to the southwest, the sun 
came out, and Gilmore steamed in his wet 
clothes. 

Leaving his horse in a cuplike pocket 
between two low hills, he climbed the taller 
height, sat down with his back braced 
against a boulder, and swept the landscape 
with his field-glasses. Miles away in the 
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northwest, he saw a cluster of squat ranch- 
buildings. 

“Can’t be the Lazy D,” he said. “I’m 
a long ride west o’ that now.” Then some- 
thing familiar about the position of the 
corrals in relation to the ranch-house 
struck him. “She’s the Hash Knife! 
That’s what she is—the Hash Knife!” 

He continued to stare through the 
glasses, his lips curving in a slow smile. It 
is not to be supposed that he saw merely 
the prosaic buildings of the ranch. Not 
at all! He saw Louise Stuart of the honey- 
colored hair and amber eyes. 

“T wish she wouldn’t wear pants,” he 
mourned. “I bet she’d be a whizzer in 
skirts!” 

From a hill that lay between him and 
the ranch a figure on horseback detached 
itself and moved slowly in his direction. 
The horse was a pinto with an all-white 
head. 

“Seems to me,” muttered Gilmore, 
“that Louise was ridin’ a pinto like that 
the first time I met her. Now I come to 
think of it harder, I’m dead shore she was.” 

He crawled round behind his back-rest, 
lay down on his stomach, and poked the 
field-glasses past the edge. Horse and rider 
were within a mile before Gilmore could 
be sure that the rider was a woman. At 
eight hundred yards’ range he recognized 
Louise Stuart. 

“Tf this ain’t luck!” he _ breathed, 
ecstatically clicking his heels together. 
“Luck, whole herds o’ luck! Say, she’s 
a goin’ to get off. Yep—an’ she’s got on 
a divided skirt!” 

Mr. Gilmore’s eyes opened saucer-wise. 
He stared with his mouth well ajar; but 
what followed was still more amazing than 
the divided skirt. Miss Stuart dismounted, 
knee-hobbled her pony, spread a slicker on 
the wet ground, and took a flat, oblong 
package from her saddle-bags. She sat 
down on the slicker, her feet under her, 
and undid the package. 

“Tt’s a lookin’-glass!” whispered Gil- 
more. “A lookin’-glass, an’ she’s a stick- 
in’ it up in front of her against that rock. 
Now what’s she doin’?” 

He was not long kept in doubt. Un- 
hurriedly Miss Stuart began to arrange her 
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hair. When she had completed her coiffure, 
she examined it carefully from every angle, 
took it down, and started afresh. After 
the second attempt had been demolished, 
Gilmore closed his field-glasses and wrig- 
gled rearward. 

Miss Stuart, having added the finishing 
touch to her fifth experiment by tying a 
baby-blue ribbon round her head, tilted her 
chin to contemplate the effect. 

“That shore is pretty,” a voice behind 
her drawled lazily. 

Miss Stuart did not start. She merely 
rested her hands on her knees and slowly 
turned her head. Her narrowed amber 
eyes beheld Gilmore, his hat by his side, 
sitting within six feet of her. He nodded 
cheerfully to her, his white teeth flashing 
in a most disarming style. 

“T always did like blue—light blue like 
that,” he announced. “It goes great 
against yore hair!” 

She continued to regard him wordlessly. 

“Ma’am, yuh could speak if yuh like,” 
he continued. “ Say howdy, or somethin’, 
just to be sociable an’ show there’s no hard 
feelin’s.” 

Miss Stuart smiled. Yet thereby she 
added nothing to the beauty of her face; 
for it was a decidedly unpleasant smile. In 
its intensity it was almost baleful. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. 

“T’m watchin’ you, ma’am,” was his 
calm rejoinder. 

“Spy!” The most talented of actresses 
could not have injected more contempt into 
the word. 

“Now, ma’am,” he deprecated, “ yuh 
know better. Honest, if yuh go on talkin’ 
thataway, I'll begin to think yuh don’t 
want me round.” 

“You are a spy! You know you are! 
You have come here to put innocent people 
in jail!” 

“Innocent people! Why, ma’am, I 
never put an innocent man, woman, or 
child in jail in my life. You can gamble 
an’ go the limit that if I wrap a calaboose 
round anybody, he’ll deserve it all right. 
An’ anyway, I ain’t puttin’ a soul in jail 
just now. You can see for yoreself I ain’t.” 
“T sha’n’t bandy words with you!” 
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“ Don’t bandy ’em, ma’am. It sounds 
queer, like bow-legs or somethin’. Try 
talkin’ pleasant. It may come hard at first, 
but yuh’ll get used to it after a while.” 

“ Didn’t you arrest Slim Dennison and 
Marshal Simms?” 

“* Shore!” 

“ Vet you have the face to say that you 
don’t arrest innocent people!” 

“] guess yuh ain’t heard the right of 
that business,” Gilmore observed dryly, 
and proceeded to enlighten her. 

“So yuh see what the Hash Knife boys 
heard in Virgin City an’ Plain Edge ain’t 
true,” he added in conclusion. 

“None of the Hash Knife boys have 
been to Virgin City, or Plain Edge, either, 
just lately,” she declared. “It was a V 
Up-and-Down puncher that brought us 
the news.” 

Gilmore stared. The full significance of 
her words had struck him forcibly. 

“Yuh say,” he drawled, “ that none of 
your boys have been to Virgin City or 
Plain Edge?” 

“ What of it?” 

“ Oh, nothin’. Only you warned me you 
were goin’ to set em on my trail soon’s 
they got back.” 

Her direct gaze shifted. 

“T changed my mind,” she told him—a 
trifle nervously, he thought. “ And if I did, 
it’s my own affair. Think yourself lucky 
that I did.” 

“T do, ma’am, I do. I think I’m a 
mighty lucky fellah. Didn’t yuh tell ’em 
anythin’ about our little argument?” 

“ None of your business whether I did or 
not!” she returned furiously. 

“No, ma’am, o’ course it ain’t. I was 
just wonderin’. It’s natural for me to won- 
der "bout what I don’t understand. I can’t 
help it. I’m obliged to yuh for thinkin’ of 
me so much. Yuh remember I told yuh 


yuh would.” 
“You didn’t! I haven’t!” she stormed. 
“ Think of you! A man that’s mishandled 


me as you have! I hate you! I hate you! 
Do you understand?” 

“T understand what you mean,” he re- 
plied with an easy tolerance that was mad- 
dening. “ But yuh don’t hate me. Yuh 
couldn’t hate me, ma’am. Why, yuh won’t 
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admit it, maybe, but you really feel right 
friendly to me. Shore yuh do!” 

Louise Stuart was speechless. Her fin- 
gers tingled to box his ears. She was fu- 
rious with him and with herselfi—with him 
for tantalizing her to the verge of hys- 
terical weeping, and with herself for losing 
control of her nerves. Habitually self-con- 
tained, physically and mentally perfect, she 
had remained calm and collected under the 
stunning shock of hearing his voice over 
her shoulder, yet now she was forced to 
exert every jot of will-power to fight off the 
tears. The revelation of her own weakness 
frightened her. 

He was speaking again in his lazy drawl. 

“Yuh shore do look wonderful in a dress, 
ma’am. I wish yuh’d smile once!” 

“You think you’re very smart,” she said 
unsteadily; “ but you won’t think so later. 
on. How long do you think you'll keep 
those men prisoners?” 

“ Oh, some little time, some little time. 
Long enough, I guess.” 

“ Not in Plain Edge, you won’t.” 

“No, not in Plain Edge—in Warrior’s 
Mark. Yuh see, ma’am, when yuh said the > 
whole county had taken sides, yuh’d for- 
got the Mark. It seems to be about the 
one place that’s fairly neutral; so I took 
‘em there. They’re there now. I don’t 
think anybody’ll get ’em away in a hurry.” 

“You'll see!” 

“T’m always seein’. It’s my business. 
Along with that I'll be seein’ you again 
mighty soon.” 

.“ But not the way you think.” 
smile was chilling. 

“Hands up!” rapped out a harsh voice 
in Gilmore’s ear. 

Gilmore immediately elevated his arms. 
His soul writhed within him, but his eyes 
and mouth smiled at Miss Stuart. 

“Yuh might have said somethin’,” he 
reproached her. 

“ Lou,” called the voice in his rear, “ yuh 
might get the gentleman’s gun.” 

Miss Stuart stretched out an arm and 
possessed herself of Gilmore’s six-shooter. 
She also prodded him here and there in 
search of a hide-out; but she overlooked the 
back of his neck, where the hilt of his bowie 
caressed the skin. 
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“He hasn’t anything else,” she an- 
nounced, rising and moving a few yards to 
one side. 

“Yuh can put yore hands down now,” 
announced the voice, “ an’ yuh can get up 
an’ turn round.” 

Gilmore obeyed. Twenty feet distant 
stood two men. The younger of the two 
was Louise’s brother, Lanky, he of the 
Luciferlike countenance. The other was a 
tall, fierce-eyed old man with a stubby 
white mustache. It was the latter who 
was holding up the deputy. 

“Say, what was yuh doin’ here, sis?” 
Lanky queried in a surprised tone, his eyes 
roving from the mirror on the ground to 
his sister’s coiffure. “ Prinkin’, huh? Well, 
I'll be—” 

“No cussin’ in front of her, Lanky!” 
interrupted the old man. “ How many 
times have I—” 

“Well, look at her!” Lanky argued in 
self-defense. “ First she stops smokin’, an’ 
says it ain’t womanly. Then she puts on 
dresses, an’ now she comes cavortin’ out 
here an’ goes to prinkin’ up her hair 
where nobody can see her; an’ we follow 
her an’ find her a sittin’ under a rock an’ 
talkin’ with this deputy. It might pay us 
to look into this!” 

Gilmore’s heart leaped at Lanky’s words. 
He turned his head and deliberately winked 
at Miss Stuart. That young lady looked 
through him and bent down to pick up 
her looking-glass. 

“You always were a good-natured fool, 
Lanky,” she flung over her shoulder. 
“You'll be having me a spy next. Why 
don’t you say right out that I had an en- 
gagement with this deputy right here on 
this spot?” 

“1 don’t say that,” grunted Lanky. 

“ Yuh’d better not, if yuh know what’s 
good for yuh,” came in ominous tones from 
the older man. “ Yore sister has a right 
to act just as she pleases, an’ I'll shorely 
admire to see any son of mine try to make 
her do different. Shut up! Not a yap 
out o’ yuh! Where’s yore hoss, Mr. 
Deputy?” 

“Hoss, hoss!” repeated Gilmore in 
pained astonishment. “Yuh mean my 
hoss?” 
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“Don’t try to be funny. I mean yore 
hoss.” 

“Oh, my hoss! Shore, my hoss, my little 
four-legged cayuse. Poor lil fellah, he ran 
away just before you sports drifted in. It’s 
shore a calamity, but it can’t be helped.” 

He grinned cheerfully at his captor. The 
latter glared. 

“Lanky,” he said, “s’pose yuh ride 
round behind that hill an’ see if the hoss 
ain’t there!” 

“T take it yo’re Mr. Alec Stuart,” haz- 
arded Gilmore, when Lanky had gone. 

The other nodded surlily. 

“ Don’t be afraid to laugh,” continued 
Gilmore. “I can see yuh ain’t used to it, 
but try it once, anyway. It’s good for the 
liver.” 

“ Yo’re the gent helped out my daughter 
an’ me when Tom Johnson’s boys jumped 
us over on Taylor’s Ridge,” old Stuart ob- 
served smilelessly. “I’m obliged to yuh 
for that, a heap obliged, but don’t think for 
a minute it’s goin’ to be of much use to 
yuh. Yuh haven’t no business here, none 
whatever. Yuh come here makin’ trouble. 
We don’t want no trouble. I guess there’s 
only one way for us to keep out of trouble, 
an’ that’s by hangin’ you.” 

“TI wouldn’t do that,” cautioned Gilmore. 
“ Yuh might regret it some time.” 

“IT might, an’ then again I mightn’t. 
What for did yuh arrest Slim Dennison an’ 
Tim Simms?” 

Gilmore stretched his arms aloft and 
yawned. ‘ 

“Yuh make me tired, old-timer,” He ob- 
served. “I ain’t got time to answer any 
questions — special if I’m a goin’ to be 
stretched.” k 

“*T guess yuh’ll be that!” 

“Well, there’s a tamarack over yonder 
a little ways. It looks like it ought to hold 
me up.” 

“ Yuh won’t be stretched to-day, nor yet 
maybe to-morrow; but by the day after“it’s 
likely yuh will be. Yuh see, my intention 
is to try yuh-all fair an’ square, an’ to do 
that the V Up-an’-Down ’Il have to help. 
I'll do the right thing by yuh. It won’t be 
no lynchin’. It ‘ll be a reg’lar law-abidin’ 
hangin’. I know yo’re a deputy, but us 
citizens of Glenn County didn’t ask yuh to 
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come round here. We can ’tend to our own 
affairs, an’ we will. Here comes Lanky 
leadin’ a dun. I kind o’ thought there’d be 
a hoss cached behind that hill. Yuh gen- 
‘rally pack yore handcuffs in yore war-bags, 
don’t yuh?” 


XIII 


It is difficult to preserve an outward ap- 
pearance of cheer when one’s wrists are 
wearing handcuffs; yet Gilmore accom- 
plished the feat. When he was not genially 
inquiring as to the number of cows rustled 
by Alec Stuart and his sportive offspring, 
he was whistling “ The Rakes of Mallow ” 
and other blithesome airs. 

From his captors he obtained no satisfac- 
tion as he rode. The two men flanked him, 
the girl brought up the rear, and all three 
rode in solemn silence. 

When they reached the Hash Knife, men 
came running from the ranch-house, the 
corrals, and the bunk-house. They sur- 
rounded the little cavalcade, staring at Gil- 
more with extreme disfavor. Besides 
Louise’s five other brothers, Gilmore count- 
ed sixteen purchers. Hard-looking folk, 
these sixteen, quite on a par, apparently, 
with the six Stuart boys. 

Gilmore’s serene blue eyes, resting casu- 
ally on each in turn, ranged round the as- 
semblage. Last he faced old Alec and 
smiled. 

“ Quite a crowd yuh’ve got,” he drawled. 
“T wonder just how many will be leavin’ 
us before the year’s out!” 

“ ¥eu will, for one,” was Stuart’s pointed 
reminder. 

“ T’ll do that, all right, but not the way 
yuh think. Somehow, old-timer, I can’t 
see myself bein’ stretched. In the first place, 
it wouldn’t be comfortable; in the second 
place, I’m too busy; an’ in the third, 
I aim to be some’eres else when the happy 
event takes place. An’ to make the affair 
a success I’d have to be here. I’m sorry 
to disappoint yuh, but yuh see how it is.” 

“T see,” Stuart nodded, “an’ so will 
yuh! ” 

“T always do. Done it since I first 
opened my eyes. Do yuh aim to keep me 
here all day, or do I get somethin’ to eat? 
Last time I was invited to rest my hat I got 
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fed, an’ fed plenty. Just now I could eat 
a raw dog.” 

“Yuh’ll be fed an’ watered,” replied 
Stuart. “Tom, you an’ Bob take all the 
tools out o’ the blacksmith-shop. We’ll keep 
him in there till Jack an’ his outfit get here. 
Bill, yuh better caper over to the V Up-an’- 
Down quick an’ right away, an’ bring ’em — 
back with yuh.” ; 

The men receiving the orders started to 
execute them without delay. They did not 
even look over their shoulders as they went. 
It was only too apparent that old Alec’s 
word was law at the Hash Knife. 

Gilmore’s heart did not slow a beat. To 
be cast down in the face of defeat had never 
been his habit; and in this, probably the 
tightest corner of his career, he was more 
sunnily flippant than usual. He ate his 
dinner with a good appetite, and topped 
the meal with two pieces of pie aid three 
cups of coffee. 

“ Yuh gotta eat in my business,” he ob- 
served to the slim youngster with the 
broken nose, whe was guarding him. “ Ca- 
vortin’ round after you lawbreakers is one 
sure cure for dyspepsy!” 

“ Yore ailments won’t bother yuh none 
after a while,” the other smiled back. 

“You, too? An’ I did have hopes for 
you. Yuh look right sensible, not to say 
almost human. So yuh think the way yore 
old man does, do yuh? Well, well, ain’t 
that just too curious? Gimme a match, will 
yuh?” 

Dinner over, they put him in the black- 
smith-shop, and effectively jammed the 
door by leaning a crowbar bracewise under 
the latch. 

“‘ Jack Shaw’ll be over here to-morrow, 
so yuh won’t have long to wait,” were 
Lanky Stuart’s parting words bawled 
through the crack. 

“ Yuh’ll have to fetch him quicker’n that 
if yuh want me to see him,” Gilmore flashed 
back. 

A taunting laugh, and Lanky was gone. 

There were no windows in the shop, but 
Gilmore, stumbling in the darkness, found 
a seat on a nail-keg by the simple expedient 
of falling over it. After many efforts—for 
they had handcuffed him as soon as he had 
eaten—he contrived to reach a long fore- 
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He poked about beneath two extra bags of 
tobacco for a space, then withdrew the 
finger with an exclamation of deepest satis- 
faction. 

“Fine an’ dandy!” he _ muttered. 
“ Father an’ his little helpers ’ll shore wish 
they’d gone through me with a fine-tooth 
comb before putting me in here!” 

He laughed silently, and proceeded to la- 
boriously construct and light a cigarette— 
an operation rather badly impeded by the 
handcuffs. 

When his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, he moved slowly around the four 
walls and took stock of his surroundings. 
The little shop was a solidly-constructed 
building of squared logs, with a floor of 
beaten earth. At one side was the forge of 
adobe, beside it was the water-tub, opposite 


were several wagon-wheels, a small pile of 


horseshoes, and, in the middle of the floor, 
the nail-keg on which he had been sitting. 
There was nothing else. Certainly there 
was nothing that he could use as a weapon, 
but he found near the forge, half-buried in 
dirt, a stick with a charred end that had 
evidently seen service as a poker. 

“ Just what I needed!” he breathed de- 
lightedly, and carefully covered the stick 
with more dirt. 

He smoked another cigarette, then lay 
down in the cleanest place he could find 
and went to sleep. 

A light in his eyes awakened him. He 
blinked and sat up. The light came from 
the rays of the setting sun shining through 
the open doorway. In the opening stood 
Louise Stuart. 

Gilmore struggled to his feet. 
ded approvingly. 

“TI shore like yore clo’es,” he observed. 
“ That there blue dress looks awful good on 
yuh. Yo’re still wearin’ that ribbon, too. 
Keep right on a doin’ it. Honest, yuh look 
like somethin’ that’s almost too good to be 
true. Like a angel, I mean!” 

“ This is no time to pass compliments,” 
she said sharply, coming forward. “ You 
don’t seem to realize that you have got 
yourself into a serious situation. To put it 
bluntly, you may not see the sun set to- 


Morrow evening.” 


He nod- 





finger down into the off pocket of his chaps. , 
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“ Well, now, I’d be right sorry not to. I 
like sunsets, don’t you—all red an’ yaller 
an’ goldy-green?” 

Frank impatience was patent in her am- 
ber eyes. She struck her palms together. 

“ Stop joking! I have a proposition to 
make to you.” 

** Now, that’s what I call talking. Take 
a chair, ma’am—lI mean, take a nail-keg. 
I’ll stand in front so’s the sun won’t hit 
yuh in the eyes.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself. Stand 
still, can’t you? How can I talk connect- 
edly with you strolling about like a lost 
calf?” 

“ All right, ma’am, I’m stiller’n a fence- 
post. Watch me!” i 

She gazed up at him, and he wondered 
how it would feel to run his fingers through 
her hair. 

“ It looks just like silk,” he said aloud. 

“What looks—oh! Don’t you think it’s 
the least bit rude to comment upon a girl 
in her presence?” 

“T should say not,” he replied, shaking 
his dark head. “No, sir, not when the 
lady’s as good-lookin’ as you are. I can’t 
help talkin’ bout yuh when yo’re around. 
Yo’re wonderful!” 

Obviously startled, she bit her lip. The 
slow red colored cheeks and chin. 

“ Yo’re prettier right now than any sun- 
set that ever was,” pronounced the appre- 
ciative Gilmore. 

“ Please don’t,” she entreated earnestly. 
“ I—I wish you wouldn’t—not now. Just 
listen, do! My father says that if you will 
free Dennison and Simms, and give him 
your word to resign your office and to leave 
Glenn County at once, he will let you go. 
Otherwise—” 

“T’'ll be lynched,” he finished the sen- 
tence for her. 

She nodded, her face suddenly going 
white. 

“Why didn’t yore dad tell me this him- 
self?” he questioned. 

“T don’t know. I—” 

“Yes, yuh do know. He had you bring 
his message because he thought yuh’d have 
some influence with me—now, didn’t he?” 

To this brutally direct attack she made 
no reply. She averted her head. There 




















was a catch in her breath. Suddenly she 
sprang up, her lithe figure tense, her eyes 
glistening. 

“Tt isn’t fair!” she cried. “I told them 
you wouldn’t do what they wanted! I knew 
you wouldn’t! And they’ll hang you!” 

The blood pounded in Gilmore’s throat. 
His whole being had a curious sense of 
lightness. Louise Stuart was taking his 
part! She sympathized with him! He 
walked to her and patted her clumsily on 
the shoulder. 

“Don’t you care,” he comforted. “I 
ain’t hung yet. Another thing, how do yuh 
know I won’t take yore dad up?” 

She faced him with hot cheeks. 

“T know you,” she said simply. “ You 
wouldn’t do it. The man who had the nerve 
to pull a gun on, Lanky when he had four 
of his brothers with him, and who went 
against my derringer and took it away from 
me, isn’t the man to reneg now.” 

It was his turn to redden. His heart 
sang within him. Louise Stuart . was 
actually praising him. He knew that he 
was greatly favored of men. Opportunity 
knocked. He grasped opportunity and 
Miss Stuart’s hand. 

“ Girl dear,” he whispered, “ I shore love 
yuh a lot! I—” 

She tore her hand away and fled. Gil- 
more, feeling a trifle dizzy, sat down on 
the nail-keg. The door was open, but he 
made no attempt to leave his prison. He 
stared down at the dirty floor, a little smile 
on his lips. 

Five minutes later Miss Stuart returned.. 
She came no farther than the doorway. He 
perceived that she was breathing hard. 
Standing there with downcast eyes, she wet 
her lips several times before she spoke. 

“ Wha—what shall I tell my father?” 

“Why, I thought yuh knew all about 
what to tell him.” 

Without another word, she closed the 
door, leaned the crowbar under the latch, 
and went away. 

Gilmore, grinning widely into the dark- 
ness, teetered on his nail-keg. He was still 
grinning, still teetering, when the door of 
the shop was reopened a few minutes later, 
and Bob, the broken-nosed youngster, 
brought in his supper. 
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“Tt’s a wonder you chunkers wouldn’t 
let a fellah eat in the house,” grumbled Gil- 
more. “I ain’t partic’lar who I eat with— 
rustlers, hoss-thieves, road-agents, they all 
look alike to me when it comes to eatin’, 
Can’t spoil my appetite!” 

“You shut up!” snarled Bob. 

“My, my, what a temper we're in! 
What’s happened to ruffle up Bobby boy’s 
little pink feelings? Did it lose its rattle, 
or did one of its brothers steal its nursin’- 
bottle?” 

“Darn yore soul, yuh lousy deputy! 
Shut up!” bellowed Bob, slamming the sup- 
per down on the forge. 


“There now, see what yuh did! 
Yuh’ve busted that coffee-cup. Naughty, 
naughty!” 


Bob flung back to the door in a rage, 
just as his sister came round the corner 
of the blacksmith-shop. 

“Go to the house and get another cup 
of coffee,” she ordered quietly. 

“Get it yourself!” was the counter of 
the amiable Bob. 

Louise moved closer to her brother. 
With narrowed eyes she stared at him till 
his gaze shifted. 

“Do as I say,” was her low-voiced 
command. 

Bob departed in the direction of the 
house. Gilmore, affecting not to observe 
the family jar, was slowly eating his 
supper. Wordless, Louise stepped past 
him, gathered up the pieces of the 
broken cup, and tossed them into a cor- 
ner. She went back to the doorway and 
stood leaning against the jamb. When Bob 
returned, she took the fresh cup from him 
and brought it in to Gilmore. 

“ You like it sweet, don’t you?” she said. 
“If Sing Fah didn’t put in enough sugar, 
I'll send Bob back.” 

But the coffee was just right and Louise 
resumed her place in the doorway. The 
disgruntled Bob, squatting on his heels a 
few yards distant, sullenly refrained from 
looking at her, or even speaking. 

Suddenly old Alec strode through the 
doorway. He nodded briefly to Gilmore 
and shoved his hat back from his forehead. 

“My daughter says you can’t see my 
proposition none,” he cast at a venture. 
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“ Not one little bit,” declared Gilmore. 
“I don’t wear a star just to take it off 


whenever the first man who comes along | 


tells me to. Y’ought to know that.” : 

“ Now don’t be a fool,” argued Stuart. 
“T don’t want to have to hang yuh. I'd 
a heap rather turn yuh loose. It ‘ll save a 
lot o’ trouble all round.” 

“Look here! S’pose you were in my 
place, would you do it?” 

“ Shore I would, instanter!” 

“ Yo’re a liar, an’ yuh know it!” 

Stuart scratched his head reflectively. 

“Well maybe I am,” he admitted; 
iti but-—” 

“Then why talk about it?” 

“ Aw, leave the idjit alone!” Bob put 
in from the doorway. “ Yuh can’t teach 
a mule sense!” 

“ But I can teach young fellers when to 
keep quiet!” flared his father. 

Bob subsided. 

Old Alec turned again to Gilmore. 

“ Can’t yuh see what a lot o’ trouble 
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you'll save by doin’ what I want? All yuh 
gotta do—” 

“ All I gotta do is quit bein’ a man,” 
drawled Gilmore over the edge of the coffee- 
cup. 

“ But—” 

“ Yo’re millin’, old-timer. Yuh want to 
get bedded down for the night.” 

Stuart pulled his hat forward, wheeled, 
and went out. Gilmore finished his meal 
in silence. 

“ Don’t lose heart,” Louise whispered to 
him, as she gathered up the few dishes. 
“ Be ready for whatever may happen!” 

The ubiquitous Bob entering at that 
moment, Gilmore did not dare open his 
mouth to question her. When she had gone 
out into the twilight, the door was closed 
and Gilmore was left sitting on his nail-keg 
in the darkness. But he did not mind— 
not in the least! He dreamed a waking 
dream in which amber eyes and honey- 
colored hair were the most prominent 
objects. 


(To be continued in the November number of MunseEy’s Macazine) 





GIFTS OF THE GODS 


THE ancient gods, they tell us, 
Making their plaything, man, 

Gave him a gift of sorrow, 
Blessing and bale and ban; 

Rapture and pain unspoken, 
Bliss like their own above— 

The gods gave, in their jesting, 
The gift of love. 


Lo, for a golden moment 
Such happiness it brought, 
Man, blessed above immortals, 
Counted the gods as naught. 
*Twas but a fleeting moment, 
And then his stress of pain 
Moved the high gods, in pity, 


To give again. 


A gift of untold blessing, 
Healing, and balm they sent— 
The peace past understanding 
That angels name content. 
Man in his rash unwisdom 
Prayed to the gods above: 
“Take back all else ye gave me, 


But leave me love!” 











A Candle in the Wind 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


Author of “Children of Passion,” etc. 


IMON OVERTON, commander of an exploring expedition, is lost in the antarctic snows, and 

Arthur Faunce, who succeeds to the leadership, returns to America to be hailed as a hero. 

The two men were old friends and companions, and both have been attracted by Diane Her- 

ford. Faunce, being the younger of the two, and owing much to Overton’s help and guidance, had 

hitherto stood aside; but now his love for Diane brings him to Mapleton, where she lives with her 
father, Judge Herford. 

Faunce is welcomed at Mapleton by the judge and all his circle, except an old physician, Dr. 
Gerry, who notices the young man’s nervousness, and extracts from him the admission that he 
cannot sleep without chloral. With shrewd insight, the doctor tells him that something is weighing 
on his mind, and that he will be no better until he gets it off. Faunce finally makes a further con- 
fession—that Overton, though helpless and apparently dying, was still alive when Faunce, amid the 
terrors of an antarctic blizzard, deserted his friend and leader, and fled just in time to save himself. 

Dr. Gerry, horrified, tells him that such cowardly treachery is as heinous as murder, and that 
he must not think of marrying Diane without telling her the truth. Faunce, however, though 
agonized by the reproaches of his own conscience, keeps his secret to himself, and persists in his 
ardent wooing. He wins Diane, and they are married speedily; for he is soon to take command 
of a new exploring expedition, and his bride is to accompany him as far as possible on the voyage. 

On the very day of the wedding, the newspapers print a despatch from England announcing 
that a British vessel has just arrived from the antarctic, bringing with it “the well-known American 
explorer, Simon Overton.” This is such surprising news that it seems incredible, and Faunce 
declares that it must be a mistake or a fabrication; but he feels instinctively that it is true, that 
Overton was rescued, that he is coming back to confront the faithless friend who deserted him. 

With this frightful anxiety upon him—an anxiety not unmixed with relief, however, for if 
Overton is still alive he need no longer feel himself guilty of murder—Faunce goes with Diane 
to her father’s summer cottage in the Catskills for a brief honeymoon. In their second week 
there, Faunce is called to New York on business connected with the new polar expedition. 

Diane, walking alone near the Herford cottage, meets Overton, who was born in a neighboring 
homestead, and has come there, immediately after landing, to visit his relatives. He is shocked 
to learn that Diane is married, and doubly shocked to find that her husband is Arthur Faunce, 
whom he hates and scorns as a coward and traitor. Faunce, returning from New York, calls 
on him that evening, and there is a tense scene between them; but Overton says that for Diane’s 
sake the true story of his desertion and his rescue must never be told. 





XXIV until the day of his death; but a strange 


apathy had come over him. His emotion 





S Overton went in and shut the door, 
Faunce found himself once more in 
the road, and turned mechanically 

to go back to the cottage. He had almost 
lost his mental bearings, and for the mo- 
ment he was incapable of coherent thought. 
The march of events had been too swift, 
the revulsion of feeling too strong. 

In his soul, at that instant, there was 
neither hatred, nor contempt, nor even 
‘shame. He was numb. He had passed 
through a long agony, and had paid—in 
his heart’s blood—for his craven act. He 
was still paying, doubtless he would pay 


had spent itself in his attack upon Over- 
ton, and now shame had drowned him so 
completely that it had submerged even his 
resistance, and he was only intensely 
weary. 

The physical man, worn down by want 
of sleep, racked by tortured nerves, keyed 
up to defend himself from discovery, to 
keep the place at which he had snatched 
with desperate hands, was ready to give up. 
He felt an intolerable longing for sleep; 
he could have thrown himself down by the 
way and slept like a dog. 

Even about Diane he was troubled no 
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longer. He believed that she had loved 
Overton best, he knew that she would side 
with Overton; but he had no more strength 
to battle for her. He was ready to sur- 
render. 

He stumbled blindly along with the 
drowsy feeling surging over him again and 
again, weighing down his heavy eyelids. 
He had only one desire—to get home, find 
a spot to lie down and to sleep at last in 
peace. Overton lived, and henceforth, if 
any one had to suffer, he would be the 
sufferer, not Overton. The shackles had 
fallen off, and he could sleep. 

He found his way by instinct, ascended 
the steps, and unlocked the door. He knew 
it was late, and he hoped Diane had gone 
to bed; but, as he opened the door, he saw 
that the lamp still burned brightly on the 
table in the living-room. 

He took off his coat and left it on the 
settle by the door, occupying himself with 
trifles in the vain hope of delaying, even 
for a little while, the moment when he 
must begin again to act a part; but he 
heard her rise from her seat by the fire. 
When he entered the room, she was stand- 
ing near the door, swathed in a delicate 
pink-silk kimono, her soft, dark hair falling 
about her shoulders. Her eyes, feverishly 
bright, looked dark and almost wild in her 
pale face. 

“T sat up for you,” she explained bro- 
kenly. “I couldn’t sleep. I can’t bear it 
any longer, Arthur. Tell me what it is! 
What are you hiding from me—about the 
south pole?” 

He did not reply at once, for he was, 
in a measure, taken by surprise. He came 
slowly into the room and walked past her 
to the fire, his head bent. He was trying 
to rally his thoughts. She turned back 
with him and stood watching him, scarcely 
daring to breathe. At last he threw back 
his head. 

“ T think I'll tell you,” he said deliberate- 
ly. “Overton thinks it can be kept a se- 
cret, and perhaps he’s right, but I say that 
you have a right to know, to decide for 
yourself. Anyway, I can’t go on. I’ve 
got to a place where I can’t go on!” 

She was breathing quickly, a horrible 
fear dragging at her heart. 
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“What do you mean by keeping a se- 
cret? What has Overton to do with it?” 

He turned and looked at her. She 
thought she had never seen such a strange 
expression on any man’s face—a look as 
if he had let go of everything, as if he no 
longer cared. But he spoke collectedly, 
even coldly. 

“You were. wrong in marrying me, 
Diane. You married a coward. Overton’s 
a great man, a greater man than even you 
have thought. He’s willing to cloak your 
husband’s craven fear to save you—to hush 
it all up for your sake.” 

She gasped. 

“To hush it up? 
tell me, tell me what it is! 
what you’re saying!” 

Then he told her, slowly, deliberately, 
not sparing himself, as he had told Dr. 
Gerry months before. 

“T left him to die,” he ended in a hard 
voice. “He was alive, I knew he was 
alive, but I was afraid to die like that. I 
didn’t see a hope of saving us both, so I 
saved myself.” 

She drew away with a shudder, her large 
eyes fixed on his face. He saw the recoil, 
the outraged incredulity in her face. 

“'‘You— you couldn’t have done that, 
Arthur—it’s impossible! You're ill, you’re 
not telling me the truth—it can’t be!” 

He saw how she took it, saw that he had 
struck a death-blow at her love for him. 
Something seemed to give way in his heart. 
He turned and sank into a seat by the 
hearth with a groan. 

“It’s true. You know it’s true, Diane. 
Overton’s here, isn’t he? You’ve seen him, 
and you remember that I told you myself 
that I was with him when he died? He 
isn’t dead. Don’t you see it was a lie? 
I tell you I’m a coward!” He seemed 
possessed to make a clean breast of it, to 
hide nothing, to get the relief of cauterizing 
the wound. “ You married a coward.” 


What—oh, Arthur, 
I don’t know 


She put her hand out blindly and caught 
at the table. She felt that she was falling, 
and she clung to the support. 

“It’s incredible,” she said, almost in a 
whisper. “It’s incredible. How could you 
do such a thing and then endure the 
thought of it?” 




















A CANDLE IN THE WIND 


“T haven’t endured the thought of it. 
It’s been torture; and now he wants it to 
go on, wants me to keep on—to hide it 
for your sake. But I see how you feel!” 

She swept him a look in which scorn 
and horror mingled with a kind of fear. 

“T don’t see how I could feel any other 
way! I—why, think of it, they’ve made a 
hero of you; you were going in his place 
to the south pole. I’ve—I’ve wanted you 
to go—I was so proud of you! But now— 
I don’t see how you could have even 
thought of going back. It—it would have 
driven me mad, if I’d- done what — you 
did!” 

He met her wild reproach with a hard 
look of endurance. 

“Tt was driving me mad. _ I haven’t 
slept, you know that. But, Diane ”—his 
voice suddenly thrilled with passion—‘“ for 
God’s sake don’t look at me like that—I 
love you!” 

“ Oh! ”? 

It was a cry not so much of surprise as 
of dismay — dismay that he should dare, 
being the craven that he admitted he was, 
to speak of love to her. It was unmis- 
takable, he could not misunderstand it; 
her tone and her look destroyed his last 
hope. He recalled Overton’s insult—‘“ the 
woman you dared to marry ”—and he cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

Diane stood looking at him, outraged 
and terrified by his confession. ll her 
natural integrity in arms, she had no pity 
for him. Then, as he did not speak again 


or even look up, she turned slowly and. 


walked to the door of her own room. 

There she paused again, turned, looked 
at him with the same pitiless expression, 
and, unmoved by his stricken attitude, his 
evident repentance, she went in, shut the 
door behind her, and bolted it with hands 
that not only shook with dismay, but al- 
most with fear. 


XXV 


Jupce Herrorp rose from his chair and 
began pacing the room with every sign of 
anger and impatience. Dr. Gerry, on the 
other hand, kept his seat by the table with- 
out any apparent perturbation. He had 
stopped in after dinner to smoke a cigar 
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with, his old friend, and had found him 
much in the mood of a tiger who has lost 
his favorite scrap of meat through the bars 
of his cage and cannot reach it with his 
paws. 

“T tell you there must be an explana- 
tion,” the judge growled. “ It’s impossible 
to make head or tail of it as it is. If Over- 
ton wasn’t dead, why did Faunce come 
back with such a story?” 

The doctor stopped smoking long enough 
to answer: 

“You saw Overton’s explanation this 
morning. He was lost in the snow, his 
comrades supposed him dead; the English- 
men, coming over the other trail, found 
him unconscious; the two parties missed 
each other, and so forth.” 

“I read that, of course. It’s no explana- 
tion, and you know it. It was their busi- 
ness to find him. What was Faunce doing? 
He was second in command.” 

“‘ Well, you can ask him. He’s your son- 
in-law.” 

“ Precisely! My son-in-law, and the two 
idiots have gone off and left no address. 
We haven’t heard a word in two weeks. 
It’s absurd! Meanwhile, every paper in 
the country has been blazing with the news 
of Overton’s return. The whole business is 
in a muddle—the expedition delayed, and 
talk—this morning—of putting Overton in 
command instead of Faunce. A pretty 
howdy-do!” 

“Natural enough. Overton’s the hero 
of the great discovery; he’s returned with 
the halo of romance, and he’s sure to get 
all the honors. Nothing strange about 
that!” 

“There’s a great deal strange about the 
whole thing!” retorted the judge, resuming 
his seat and thrusting some fresh tobacco 
into his pipe with an indignant thumb. 
“ But Ill get to the bottom of it! As it 
is, I don’t like it. Any way you can fix 
it, there’s a shade on Faunce. If he’d 
done his duty, he’d have brought Overton 
back—I stick to that. What’s more, I'll 
tell him so!” 

‘‘ Better not,” counseled the doctor dry- 
ly. “ He’s Diane’s husband—you can’t get 
around that; and as long as you made the 
match—”’ 
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“As long as I what?” thundered the 
judge. 

The doctor laughed grimly. 

“ T said you made the match.” 

“ Nonsense! Do you take me for an 
old woman? The girl made it herself. 
She’s competent to select a husband. She’s 
got high ideals, too. She'll hold him to 
account—lI can tell you that!” 

The doctor mused. 

“T wonder if she will?” 

“She will! We had a talk the night 
before the wedding. It touched me, Sam— 
touched me to the heart! She came down 
here and sat with me by the fire, and told 
me how she felt, how absolutely she de- 
manded truth, honor, high purpose. It was 
young, of course, and girlish, but it was 
beautiful. She said she couldn’t marry a 
man who hadn’t the qualities she believed 
in. She thought Faunce had them all.” 

Gerry stopped smoking. He quietly laid 
down the stump of his cigar, and, leaning 
forward, his elbows on his knees, gazed 
thoughtfully into the empty fireplace, for it 
was too warm and springlike now for a fire. 

“ It’s a pity,” he remarked at last, “ that 
girls have such an amount of imagination. 
It’s likely to make trouble later on.” 

“ What d’you mean?” snapped the judge, 
with a suspicious glance across the table. 

The doctor rose. ’ 

“ Nothing but generalities, Hadley. I’ve 
got to go now; there’s an old woman down 
with sciatica, and I’m on my way over to 
her. You let me know when you hear from 
Diane.” 

The judge watched his friend, his heavy 
brows down. 

“IT remember that you were opposed to 
the marriage. You said something about 
his not being fit to tie her shoe. What 
did you mean, Sam?” 

Theedoctor was working himself into his 
spring overcoat. He did it vigorously, flap- 
ping his arms up and down until the gar- 
ment settled into place. Then he hunted 
for his hat. 

“ Can’t say what I may have meant. It’s 
too late now, anyhow. You put your 





shoulder to the wheel, Hadley, and see that 
Faunce gets his command. He’s got to 
make his own way now, or Overton’s big 
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start will wipe him off the slate. You don’t 
want Diane’s husband sponged out.” 
“ By Godfrey, it’s his business to survive 


the sponging! I can’t make him over. I 
believed in him; this thing’s staggered me, 
and now it’s up to him to put us all 
straight. He’ll have to clear himself to me 
—that’s flat!” 

Dr. Gerry shrugged his shoulders and 
made for the door. The situation was 
fraught with dangers for him. He could 
not make a clean breast of it without vio- 
lating what he would have called his pro- 
fessional honor. He was, in fact, more 
disturbed than Herford, for he knew more, 
and he had been unable to find a clue to 
Overton’s action. 

A solution had flashed in on him. Over- 
ton loved Diane. Was he shielding her? 
The doctor, trudging along the country 
road in the dark, found it impossible to de- 
cide, but he was disturbed with the thought 
of Diane. Had she found out the truth? 

Meanwhile Diane’s father, left alone to 
his reflections, found the problem too hard 
to solve. He flung his work aside without 
even looking at it, too nervous for its dull 
routine. Going to his book-shelves, he 
took down one of his favorite classics, a 
volume of schylus. Turning over the 
leaves, he tried to absorb his mind in the 
beautiful opening lines of the “ Agamem- 
non,” and to vision with his usual zest the 
far-off beacon that greeted the watcher at 
Argos; but the noble words of the great 
tragedy made no appeal to-night. He tried 
to submerge his mind in them, but he could 
not, he could not even read. He found 
himself staring at the printed page with 
no more idea of the familiar Greek than a 
bewildered student in his first effort to un- 
ravel Sanskrit. 

He recalled the doctor’s cryptic com- 
ments and coupled them with Gerry’s pre- 
vious opposition to Diane’s marriage. 

“He’s got something up his sleeve,” 
the judge decided at last, with a kind of 
futile anger. “I'd like to know just what 
it is!” 

Then he suddenly remembered Faunce 
—remembered him as he had sat in the 
vacant chair opposite, young, graceful, pe- 
culiarlye charming in manner, with the up- 
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lifted look of a young enthusiast. The 
judge knew that Diane loved him. Why, 
then, rake up this trouble? Why doubt 
him? 

Judge Herford resumed his determined 
efforts to read, and began at last to lose 
himself in the return of Agamemnon. The 
evening was so mild that he had left his 
window open; but a rising wind disturbed 
him. He got up impatiently, slammed 
down the sash, and returned to his book. 

He had been reading half an hour longer 
when he heard a carriage stopping at his 
door, and then a step on the porch outside. 
It was too late for visitors, and something 
familiar in the sound made him start up 
and go himself to answer the bell. He 
threw open the door and peered out into 
the night. There was an exclamation that 
was like a cry, and Diane flew into his 
arms. ; 

“Oh, papa, make the man bring in my 
luggage, please, and pay him. I—I can’t 
bear any more!” 

The amazed judge looked over his daugh- 
ter’s shoulder. 

“Where’s Faunce?” he demanded. 

But she slipped out of his arms and ran 
on toward the library. Her father paid 
the man, who was dragging up the trunk 
and some bags, and who stared curiously 
at the judge as he pocketed his fare. 
Mapleton was small, and Herford knew 
him — he was Steve Lentz, the son of a 
local butcher who had gone into the livery 
business. It would be all over town to- 
morrow that Diane Faunce had come home 
alone and in tears. 

The judge slammed the door on Steve, 
the unoffending, and, hot with displeasure, 
made his way toward his sanctum. Diane 
was there, standing in the center of the 
room. She had torn off her hat and tossed 
it on the lounge. She stood there, a slen- 
der creature in a dark, clinging dress that 
made her wild face look white, while her 
eyes shone in the lamplight with a glow 
that was like a flame. All the pent-up pas- 
sion of her soul seemed to have leaped up 
in them, and her lips were shaking like a 
child’s who has wept until it can weep no 
more. 

The judge came in and shut the door. 





“What does this mean?” he demanded. 
“ What’s wrong? Why are you crying?” 

“I’m not—I can’t any more!” was her 
reply, as she pushed the hair back from her 
temples and pressed her hands against her 
eyes. “I’m blind with it now. I—oh, 
papa, how can I tell you?” 

“T don’t know what you want to tell. 
Where’s your husband?” 

Diane’s hands dropped at her sides with 
a helpless gesture, but she held her head 
up, meeting her father’s eyes with a flash 
of spirit. 

“ [ve left him.” 

The judge was silent. He seemed to be 
dumb with sheer amazement, for he did not 
move, but stood, as he had entered, near 
the door, with his eyes fixed on her. 

Diane, forced to take the initiative, tried 
to control herself. She had been passing 
through a fiery ordeal, and she felt too 
bruised and broken in spirit to battle any 
longer; but she knew that her father was 
as inexorable as she was. She would have 
to make it clear to him, to make him see 
it with her eyes, or he would take sides 
against her. But she knew that he would 
not do so if she told him the whole truth. 
He would feel as she did; there was no 
other way to feel. 

She took a step forward, laid hold of the 
high back of the chair he had just quitted, 
and began to speak in a tone that was al- 
most natural: 

“Do you remember that night before I 
was married, when we sat here together, 
and I told you how I felt?” 

He nodded, his eyes still holding hers. 

“T told you that the one supreme test 
of a man, to me, was his honesty, that I— 
I couldn’t go on as Mabel Gardner did, 
living with a man I knew to be false. I 
can’t! It’s—it’s just that, papa, I can’t 
go on. I had to come home to you!” 

“You mean that Faunce is dishonest?” 
he managed to ask, after another moment 
of silence. 

She caught her breath, her eyes dilating 
with pain. 

“ Yes, it’s—it’s worse than that. Oh, 
papa, how can I tell you?” She held out 
her arms to him with a cry like a child 


in pain. 
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But he held her off with his uplifted 
hand, still searching her face. 

“Ts it about Overton?” 

“Yes— yes!” She turned and sank 
down in the chair, hiding her face in her 
hands. “I'll try to tell you,” she went on 
in a choked voice. “ Overton came back; 
he came up to the Catskills. We went— 
I didn’t tell you, Arthur didn’t want any 
letters—we went up to the lodge; you 
know I had the keys. While we were 
there, Overton came to see his aunt, who 
lives near by. We met, and as soon as I 
saw him I knew that something was wrong. 
He wouldn’t tell me, but I knew. A wo- 
man knows those things about her hus- 
band. That night Arthur came home; he 
had been down in New York, and he went 
to see Overton. When he came back he 
told me. He—” 

She stopped, choked with her sense of 
shame. Her father, greatly moved and 
changed, came slowly across the room and 
stood beside her, his hand on her shoulder. 

“Go on, Diane. I must know it all.” 

She stopped and lifted her white face 
toward his, twisting her handkerchief with 
frantic hands. 

“ Papa, I can’t—I can’t tell you all; but 
Overton and Arthur were alone together. 
Overton broke his ankle; he couldn’t walk. 
Arthur took the sledge and the dogs and 
escaped, leaving Overton in the blizzard, 
helpless, to freeze to death!” | 

The judge made no response. He stood 
looking down at his daughter without the 
power to reply. She seemed to think he 
had not understood, and she repeated her 
story with a kind of agony which showed 
him that she felt a vicarious participation 
in her husband’s act. 

“ He left him—helpless—to die. Over- 
ton wasn’t even entirely unconscious; he— 
he lay there and saw Arthur go!” 

The judge could not believe it. What- 
ever his fears had been, the fact was past 
belief. 

“You must be mistaken; you can’t have 
understood it all. He must have left him 
to go for help, and then returned.” 

She shook her head. 

“ I asked him—he never went back until 
it was too late.” 
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“ Faunce admits this? 
himself?” 

She nodded; she could not speak. Her 
father groaned aloud. 

“* My child—my poor child!” 

She looked up at him, saw the grief and 
anger and sympathy in his face, and her 
lip quivered pitifully. She tried to speak 
again, but words utterly failed her, and she 
flung herself into his arms, weeping dread- 
fully. The judge clasped her and held her 
close, stroking her brown hair, tears scald- 
ing his own eyes. What had he done? 
Married his child, his daughter, the pride 
of his heart, to a coward? 

“ The rascal!” he said below his breath. 
“ The craven rascal!” 

She clung to him, sobbing. 

“T loved him! Oh, papa, I loved him! 
It’s—it’s broken my heart!” 

He tried: to quiet her, but his indignation 
kept breaking out in angry mutterings and 
threats against Faunce. Apparently she 
did not hear them. She was satisfied to 
feel his arms around her, to be sure that 
she was safe in that harbor. She only 
turned her head a little as she nestled 
closer, clinging to him with hands that still 
shook. 

“| was afraid you’d be angry with me, 
that you’d want me to—to go back, be- 
cause he’s—he’s my husband!” 

“Go back?” The judge’s pent-up 
wrath broke out with some of his old thun- 
derous bass. “ Go back to that coward? 
If you did, Di, I’d—I’d go after you and 
pry you out of his house with a writ of 
habeas corpus. I’d sooner see you dead 
than the wife of a coward. I'll free you, 
if it takes my last cent to do it!” 

She shivered. The assurance was what 
she wanted. She had craved it for hours; 
she had prayed for it ever since she ran 
away from the little mountain house in the 
dark and stormy night, and braved a mid- 
night journey to come to her father; yet it 
did not comfort her now. She shook from 
head to foot, and a feeling of sheer loneli- 
ness and desolation—a feeling that might 
have come to Hagar when she was driven 
out into the desert—came to her. 

She was at home, in her father’s arms, 
safe in the old familiar room. The same 


He told you this 
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warm light shone from the shaded lamp on 
the multicolored bindings. His old pipe lay 
on the table, and the old clock that she had 
loved as a child drummed out the hour; 
but it could never be the same again. She 
had passed through an immortal crisis of 
agony and shame. She could never take 
up the old life again at the same place, for 
the subtle change that had taken place in 
all the relations of that life had dissolved 
the very foundations of it beneath her feet 
and left her adrift. 
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It was soon after this—in fact, no later 
than the following afternoon — that Mrs. 
Price hurried up the long driveway to the 
seminary. She was going home, and, being 
small and round and oldish, she panted and 
bubbled a little in her haste. Even her 
exactly appropriate garb, patterned closely 
on “ correct and distinctive styles for more 
mature figures,” and her very sober little 
hat, shaped like a sugar-bowl, palpitated 
with undue excitement. 

She burst in upon the dean and Fanny, 
who were quietly enjoying a cup of tea in 
the sunny little sitting- room, where the 
forsythia showered its golden buds against 
the wide stone sills of the bay window. 
Fanny, looking up as she entered, recog- 
nized something amazing in the expression 
of her mother’s round face and rounder 
eyes. 

“Why, mama, what’s the matter?” she 
exclaimed, suspending the cream-pitcher 
over her father’s second cup of tea. 


Mrs. Price dropped into the nearest 


chair, and, stretching out a plump hand, 
gave the dean a sudden prod in the arm 
that happened to be within easy reach. 

“ Edward, do you remember what you 
said—that night—about Faunce?” 

The dean, still waiting for his cup of tea, 
looked around at her with an absent air. 

“ What night—what?” 

“ Just before he was married. You said 
he was prowling around at all hours of the 
night.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember! He was. Give 
me that tea, please, Fanny, before you up- 
set the cream-pitcher into it.” 

Fanny recovered herself and hastily 
12 


passed the cup over to her father, while 
Mrs. Price resumed. 

“You were right, Edward—you always 
are! There’s something wrong. Diane has 
come home—-alone!”’ 

“ Humph! What of that? He’s prob- 
ably in New York, closing up his business 
before they sail.” 

“ She’s left him!” 

“ Eh?” 

The dean jerked around in his chair and 
gazed at his wife in open-mouthed incred- 
ulity, while Fanny suddenly reddened and 
then paled. Only Mrs. Price, having re- 
covered her breath, remained mistress of 
the situation. 

“T said, she’s left him.” 

“ Nonsense! Your imagination always 
runs away with you, Julia. They haven’t 
been married a month.” 

“ T know it, but it’s true—the judge told 
me so himself.” 

“ Oh, mama!” 

Fanny’s exclamation did not express in- 
credulity so much as dismay. She had given 
up all effort to drink her tea, and leaned 
back in her chair, her trembling hands hid- 
den in her lap. 

The dean continued to regard his wife 
over the tops of his big tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles. His mild face and pale-blue eyes 
behind the heavy brown rims made him 
look like a pallid but speculative beetle. 

“ What’s the matter? Did the judge tell 
you?” 

Mrs. Price shook her head. 

“ He said: ‘My daughter came home last 
night to stay, and she has my entire ap- 
proval and support.’ That’s exactly the 
way he worded it, Edward, and I—teally, 
I was afraid to say a word. The atmos- 
phere seemed to be thick—charged, you 
know. I can tell you I was glad to get 
out. I almost ran all the way home!” 

“Did you see Diane, mama?” Fanny 
managed to ask in a voice which at another 
time would have arrested her mother’s at- 
tention; but at the moment Mrs. Price was 
absorbed. 

“ Just for a few minutes, dear. She went 
right up-stairs and left me to the judge. 
You know I never am at home with him. 
I always feel—well, just the way I did 
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when I was a little girl and my father made 
me fire off a Roman candle. I was so 
frightened when it exploded! You know 
I went over there to return those books 
papa borrowed, and I got right into it. As 
soon as Di went up-stairs, he began. I saw 
there was something the matter before. 
She looks as if she’d been drawn through 
a knot-hole. I was just thinking that I 
never saw a bride look like that when she 
got up and left me with him. Of course, 
I began to get ready to leave, too, but he 
made me sit down and sprang this thing on 
me—just like that! Somehow I felt as if 
I’d done it myself. I know David never 
felt a bit worse when Nathan said unto 
him, ‘ Thou art the man!’ I felt as if I 
were either Faunce or Faunce’s mother, and 
I got up and ran!” 

The dean smiled grimly. 

“You’re not to blame, my dear, unless 
you want to shoulder a vicarious responsi- 
bility because I married them.” 

“Tt’s an awful responsibility, Edward, 
to marry people these days! Fanny, give 
me a cup of tea. I feel a little faint. Was 
that water boiling, child, when you made 
it? Some of the tea-leaves are floating.” 

“ Elfrida brought it, mama. I suppose it 
was.” 

“ Very likely it wasn’t, if she brought it. 
These Norwegians will be the death of me 
yet. I’ve no doubt that they made perfect- 
ly beautiful vikings—so crude and bloody, 
you know—but they’re deadly cooks! Ed- 
ward, don’t you think you ought to do 
something, or say something? It’s so un- 
scriptural.” 

“ What—the Norwegian?” 

His wife stared at him in exasperation. 

“You know perfectly what I mean. It’s 
shocking, the way people act. You really 
ought to talk to Diane.” 

“Or to Faunce,” retorted the dean dry- 
ly. “ Very likely he’s to blame.” 

“Oh, no!” Fanny’s cry was so sharp 
that both parents looked at her, amazed, 
and she blushed painfully. ‘“ He was so 
much in love with Diane,” she faltered. 
“ He told me so. We used to talk about 
her, and I know how he feels. He couldn’t 


—he simply couldn’t mean to quarrel with 
her 
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“ So that’s what you were talking about, 
was it?” her father said in a relieved tone. 
“T sometimes thought, Fan, that he was 
trying to flirt with you at the same time 
that he was making love to Diane.” 

“Oh, no!” 

This time Fanny’s negative was low and 
a little tremulous. Mrs. Price glanced 
meaningly at her husband, but the dean, 
placidly spreading butter on a toasted muf- 
fin, was oblivious to the warning. 

“T never believed in him, Fan—he’s too 
handsome. Personally I have more confi- 
dence in little plain old men, getting slightly 
bald and wearing spectacles.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Edward! We all 
know you. But it’s—it’s really terrible. 
Do you suppose Diane intends to get a 
divorce?” 

The dean shook his head helplessly. 

“ Search me!” 

“ Edward! Those horrid boys are teach- 
ing you slang!” 

“Of course they are, my dear. Slang 
is an expression of the age. I’m making a 
study of it, but I haven’t used much. If 
I did, I should say that I heard your news 
without even batting an eye.” 

Mrs. Price rose and set her empty cup 
on the table. 

“T think it’s time for me to go up-stairs 
and take off my things. I really do wish, 
Edward, you’d think it over. Something 
ought to be done. The judge is going to let 
that child ruin her whole life right at the 
start. You’re a minister of the gospel, as 
well as the dean of a seminary, and it’s 
your duty—it certainly is your duty—to 
preach the word. There’s nothing in it to 
favor divorce, and you know it!” 

“ My dear Julia—” the dean began, but 
she was already at the stairs, and she only 
called back something to him about David 
and Uriah’s wife as she disappeared. 

The dean chuckled. 

“ The trouble with your mother’s quota- 
tions, my dear, is that she gets them mis- 
applied. What do you think of it, Fan? 
You know Faunce better than we do.” 

Fanny was looking intently out of the 
window at the buds of the forsythia. 

“T don’t think I do know him very well, 
papa. You see, he was so much in love 




















with Diane that he talked about her more 
than anything else. I felt, after a while, 
as if I stood on the outer edge. You un- 
derstand, don’t you? It was as if I knew 
him quite well as my friend, but his real 
inner self, his soul, was a long way off. I— 
I thought it was because he was in love 
with—with some one else.” 

The dean mused. 

“ T’m not so sure, my child. I think that 
was the way he made most of us feel—as 
if his soul was a long way off, as if he had 
something on his mind. Perhaps Diane has 
just found out what it is, and it’s given 
her a shock.” 

Fanny started, turning her blue eyes on 
him. 

“You mean you think he’s done some- 
thing wrong?” 

“1 don’t think I meant anything as con- 
crete as that, Fan. I was thinking that the 
inner self of some men is a shock to the 
average woman. That’s why we get these 
surprises, my dear. We don’t know people 
as they are, and when we find out their hid- 
den characteristics we sometimes get a jar. 
It takes time to settle down and find that 
we can’t make the world over to suit our 
own ideas. Diane’s a bit headstrong; she’ll 
take it hard.” 

“T don’t think she cared much for him, 
papa. She—she was in love with Overton 
before he went away.” 

“Sh! My child, don’t say a word; that 
road leads to scandal. We don’t know yet 
how Overton was saved. I suppose, if this 
goes on, I’ll have to speak to Diane or to 
Faunce.” 

“Tt’s not his fault, papa,” Fanny pro- 
tested firmly, as she rose. “‘ He loves her!” 

The dean shook his head. 

“ Youth,” he remarked, “is optimistic. 
There’s Ferdie Farrar trying to bat that 
ball right into the seminary window, and 
I’ve warned him twice!” he added, spring- 
ing up and making for the door, his eyes 
intent on the plunging figures on the distant 
campus. 

Fanny heard him go out, with his usual 
impetuosity; then she sat down weakly, 
poured herself another cup of lukewarm 
tea, and drank it. She was very glad that 
she had been so completely mistress of her- 
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self. She felt sure that her father had no 
suspicions. She was aware that Mrs. Price 
had, but she could depend on her mother. 

Mrs. Price had her failings, but she was 


loyal to her little girl, as she still called her . 


daughter. If she knew that Fanny had 
suffered when Faunce married Diane, she 
would not betray her knowledge, even by 
sympathizing with her. There was relief in 
that; it would be all the harder to drag 
her poor little secret out and dissect it, 
when it was a plain duty to let it die of 
inanition. 

But it was like turning the knife in the 
wound to see that Diane could not get on 
with Faunce. Of course, they would patch 
this quarrel up, unless it was about some 
vital matter; but they could not go on as 
they had begun. At least Fanny could 
not believe it possible. 

Sh _ had, besides, an intuitive knowledge 
of Diane’s frame of mind. Diane had loved 
Overton, and had been drawn to Faunce 
because of his association with Overton. He 
had won her consent to the marriage, but 
Fanny did not believe that he had ever com- 
pletely won her heart. And now Overton 
had come back. 

Fanny started as the thought took shape. 
Overton’s inexplicable return, the questions 
that it had raised about Faunce, the gossip 
and the scandal, were synchronous with 
Diane’s flight. Was this the meaning of it? 

Fanny rose slowly from the tea-table and 
went to the window. She felt a little giddy 
with the rush of troubled thoughts, and she 
blinked as the sunshine flashed full into her 


’ eyes. The window faced west, and the day 


was nearly done. Against a yellow mist 
she saw the striped and barred figures of 
the ball-players on the distant field. Their 
lithe forms etched against the orange tint 
of the horizon reminded her of the Greek 
figures on one of Judge Herford’s glazed 
porcelains. 

The trees were farther out here than in 
the hills, and their new leafage formed a 
graceful screen between their lawn and the 
campus. A mass of crocuses bloomed un- 
der the window, and she could see the wild 
violets blue in the grass. She leaned for- 
ward, both hands resting on the sill, and 
looked out, the spring air touching her hot 
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cheek and moving the delicate tendrils of 
fair hair on her forehead. 


XXVII 


SHE was still leaning there with a dumb 
kind of resistance to her inner restlessness, 
when she saw a visitor coming up the walk. 
Looking more closely at the tall figure, she 
recognized Overton with a shock of feeling. 
She knew that it was not unnatural for him 
to come to Mapleton, but the unexpected 
sight of him made her mind flash back to 
Diane, and she experienced a sensation akin 
to panic. 

He had seen her, and she could not es- 
cape. She had to stand there bravely until 
the Norwegian maid opened the door and 
led him clumsily to the sitting-room, her 
square, peasant figure appearing in the 
background as he entered. 

Fanny greeted him, trying to say some- 
thing correct and conventional. She was 
secretly appalled at the thought that his 
resurrection from the polar snows had in it 
almost an element of tragedy. He seemed 
to have lost his place among mortal men, 
and to have assumed the guise of the de- 
parted. His return had put their little 
world all out of joint. 

She felt as if he must know it, must feel 
awkward and out of place, even when she 
invited him to be seated and offered to des- 
patch the hovering Norwegian for some 
hot tea. He shook his head at this, how- 
ever, and Fanny disposed of the attendant 
by sending her away with the tea-tray. 
Then she came over to a seat nearer the 
window. 

“‘ Papa’s just gone over to the seminary,” 
she explained. “ I’m sure he’ll want to see 
you very much.” : 

“ Not as much as I want to see him,” 
Overton replied warmly. “It’s very good 
to be here and to see my friends again!” 

Fanny felt a pang of guilt, and looked up 
at him for the first time with a seeing eye. 
He was, indeed, greatly changed. His strong 
face was worn, his eyes hollowed; but there 
remained the old look of genius that had 
glorified all he did. It was, indeed, ac- 
centuated. There was something in his 
tranquil, unstirred gaze that reassured her, 
and she felt at home with him again. 
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“ We all thought you were lost,” she said 
simply. ‘“ Your coming back seems like a 
miracle, and no one quite understands.” 

He was at once on his guard. 

“That seems to be the trouble. There 
has been a great deal of misapprehension. 
I was lost in the ice, given up for dead, and 
finally rescued by my English friends. I 
can’t tell you how good they were to me,” 
he hurried on. “ I was so nearly gone that 
they had no hope at first, and I was so ill 
and delirious afterward that they didn’t 
know who I was. I had left my papers with 
my men, and I happened to have one of 
poor Rayburn’s diaries on me. They 
thought I was Rayburn — that’s why no 
word came back about me. It wasn’t until 
I recovered enough to know myself that 
the English nurses found out who I was.” 

Fanny turned uneasily and broke off a 
spray of yellow buds that lay at the win- 
dow-ledge. 

“Mr. Faunce told us how terrible it all 
was. He couldn’t bear to speak of the 
worst of it. He said you were the best 
friend a man ever had. I think ”—she 
looked at him—‘the thought of your 
death nearly crazed him at first.” 

She caught the expression in Overton’s 
eyes, but she could not fathom it; only the 
tension in his face increased. 

“ve just seen Faunce. They were up 
in the Catskills when I went there to visit 
my old aunt.” 

“Oh!” She pulled the yellow buds off 
one by one. “ Then you’ve just seen Diane, 
too? We didn’t know where they went.” 

“Yes, I saw her. When I met her I 
didn’t know that she was married. You 
see, we'd had no news.” 

Fanny sank back in her chair. 

“T never thought of that!” 

He smiled grimly. 

“ It’s like being dead, you know,” he re- 
marked, thinking how pretty she had grown 
to be, how slender and graceful. He no- 
ticed how prettily her fair hair grew on her 
forehead and on the nape of her white neck. 
He was the more surprised when she turned 
a strangely searching look on him, and her 
face flushed. 

“Did you know that Diane had left 
him?” 




















“ What?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt’s true—the judge told mama.” 

Overton made no reply at first; he 
seemed incapable of speech, and Fanny 
saw the blood rush up to his forehead. 

“ Are you sure?” he managed to gasp 
out at last. 

“ Oh, yes; mama just heard it from the 
judge. I—lI shouldn’t have told. Please 
don’t tell her that I did!” 

He commanded himself again with diffi- 
culty. 

“She wouldn’t mind your telling me, 
Fanny. Of course, I sha’n’t give you away, 
though. You and I were always good pals, 
weren’t we? The trouble is that I—I can’t 
quite believe it. I saw them both only two 
days ago, and I know he’s in New York 
now.” 

“‘ She’s here with her father.” 

He rose from his seat and began to walk 
about the room. Apparently he did not 
care what she might think of his agitation, 
which had returned with full force. 

* You’re fond of her, you know her well 
—has she told you what’s the matter?” 

“ T haven’t seen her.” 

He stopped short. 

“ Has her father anything to do with it?” 

Fanny hesitated. 

“T suppose he has; you know he’s al- 
ways so domineering. I don’t know any- 
thing about it, but there’s been talk about 
the expedition. I believe they had set their 
hearts on Faunce commanding it, and— 
and, of course, it’s yours. 
to any one but you now.” 

“ Yes, it can, for I’ve refused it.” 

She gave him a startled look, her heart 
warming toward him. She knew well 
enough why he had refused. 

“T’ve asked to have Faunce go,” he 


went on. “ There’s no question of that, 
if she—if -she—” 

“Tt isn’t that with her!” Fanny inter- 
rupted. 


“T thought you said you hadn’t seen 
her?” 

“T haven’t, but I’m a woman, and I— 
I know that much myself!” 

He stood looking at her, a little reas- 
sured, but with a keen subconsciousness 
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that recalled Diane’s white face and her 
outstretched hands when she pushed him 
away. He had believed then that she loved 


Faunce. On that belief, to shelter her, he 
had tried to shield Faunce, and had sur- 
rendered his chance to command the new 
expedition, only to find that Diane had left 
her husband! 

It was inexplicable, but his heart leaped 
up with a sudden and unchastened hope. 
He had been plunged into misery, he had 
given up, and now, suddenly, as if a win- 
dow had been opened in a dark room and 
the light of day let in, he caught a glimpse 
of the horizon. It awoke hopes that he had 
extinguished, it renewed thoughts that he 
had tried to drive out. After attaining the 
bleak immunity of despair, he was plunged 
back again into the turmoil of passion. 

He could not find words to answer 
Fanny, and he was glad to see the black- 
clad figure of the little dean emerging from 
the golden glow on the campus and ap- 
proaching at a rapid gait. It meant a re- 
sumption of the commonplace and a little 
while to recover the equilibrium he had lost. 


XXVIII 


Ir was with a feeling of intense bewilder- 
ment that Overton finally left the seminary. 
Dr. Price had refrained from any reference 
to Diane, but in his very caution in avoid- 
ing the subject there was something that 
made his visitor more eager to fathom the 
little dean’s innocent reservations. Fanny, 
having fired her shot at random, had be- 
come as quiet as a mouse, scarcely respond- 
ing to her father’s efforts to draw her into 
the conversation; but there was a subtle 
suggestion of something important, of some 
tragic climax, in the very atmosphere. 

Overton felt it, felt that even his efforts 
to shield Faunce for Diane’s sake had in 
some mysterious way been forestalled and 
stultified. He was aware, too, of Fanny’s 
watchful eyes, of her air of divination. 
Hitherto he had looked upon her as a mere 
child, and had never credited her with much 
perspicacity. Now he felt a sudden leaning 
toward her, a vague sympathy that made 
him look to her for help; but she gave him 
no help at all, and let him go at last with 
a limp hand-shake and a half-reproachful 
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glance, which seemed, to his aroused per- 
ception, to express his own thought that his 
return was unfortunate and inopportune. 
Having apparently died, he had no busi- 
ness to come to life again, to the inconve- 
nience and discomfiture of his friends. 

As he made his way through the semi- 
nary gates and turned westward along the 
quiet road, he was still possessed with these 
conflicting impressions. He suffered, too, 
from a revival of the keener and more 
poignant feelings that had overwhelmed 
him when he knew that Diane was not only 
lost to him, but was the wife of the coward 
who had left him to perish. He had sub- 
dued this suffering once, he had even risen 
to the heights of self-sacrifice to shield her 
from the shame of her husband’s exposure; 
but it was only after he had convinced him- 
self that there had never been any real 
foundation for his hopes, that Diane had 
never cared for him. 

But now a new and amazing crisis com- 
pletely reversed the situation, apparently 
making his sacrifice futile, for he had no 
reason to shield Faunce unless he did it to 
save the woman he loved. He recalled 
Diane’s face, the anguish in her eyes, her 
gesture that seemed to thrust him away. 
He had taken these things for a final dis- 
missal, when another man might have seen 
in them a far more significant revelation. 
He began to dimly recognize it now. 

Staggered as his higher moral sense was 
by this new turn of his thoughts, his heart 
leaped up at the change, as if the dark 
shadow of disappointment had dropped its 
grisly shape and become a guiding light. 
He felt, indeed, much like the ancient Cre- 
tan mariners when the monster that had 
terrified them suddenly became a sstar- 
crowned god, ready to guide their storm- 
tossed ship safely into port. 

As Overton plodded along, however, his 
strongest feeling was one of sheer per- 
plexity. It was like entering a fair garden 
by the way of the front gate and the slop- 
ing lawn, and suddenly losing oneself in a 
labyrinth. 

A determination to solve the riddle drove 
him toward the one person who, he thought, 
might furnish a clue. If any one could 
point a way in the maze, it wes Dr. Gerry; 
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but, as Overton turned in that direction, a 
sudden slope in the hill gave him a wider 
prospect and a far glimpse of the roof and 
chimneys of Judge Herford’s house. He 
paused and looked toward it, his eye taking 
in the exquisite shading of the landscape, 
the deep blue and orange of the sky, still 
pulsing with the afterglow, the faint violet 
line of the distant hills, the nearer stretch 
of woodland, with here and there a bloom- 
ing fruit-tree showering its white blossoms 
against the green, or half veiling the red- 
tiled roof of some house set low in the 
dense growth of shrubbery. 

The sweet, keen air had in it that subtle 
fragrance which is spring. Near at hand 
a robin whistled with a soft, throaty sound, 
sweet as Apollo’s lute. Overton let his eyes 
rest for a moment on the broad, slated roof 
that sheltered Diane. He had the keenest 
desire to see her again, to know the worst 
or the best—which was it? 

Had she ceased to love Faunce and left 
him, shocked by some revelation of his 
character? Or had his own return—re- 
vealing the falsehood of his death—broken 
her happiness? This thought stirred him 
with profound emotion, and he turned and 
went on. 

It happened to be the hour at which Dr. 
Gerry was usually at leisure, and in a few 
moments Overton found himself following 
the doctor’s man down the narrow hall to 
the study door. He remembered the place 
well—the old striped paper on the walls, 
and the two or three ancient prints in nar- 
row black frames. They had been there 
when, as a boy, he had tiptoed reluctantly 
down the hall to have the doctor look at his 
tongue and administer some unpalatable 
dose. 

Nothing that he had seen since his return 
had done so much to recall him to himself, 
to the familiar surroundings, to the people 
he had known from boyhood. The horrors 
of his experience in the antarctic, the near- 
ness of death, and the desertion of Faunce, 
became unreal. He was at home again! 

He was not surprised when the door 
opened on the old scene—the small, stuffy 
room, smelling of drugs; the lamp on the 
table; the doctor, in a flowered dressing- 
gown and slippers, reading a novel. It had 

















been Gerry’s favorite den since his wife’s 
death years before, and it was the one 
place in which he seemed to fit exactly. 

As Overton entered, he looked up over 
his spectacles, took in the big, gaunt lines 
of his visitor’s figure, and held out a cordial 
hand. The greeting had in it a moment of 
intimate feeling. The old man quickly de- 
tected the ravages in Overton’s face, and 
his eyes filled with tears, of which he was 
immediately ashamed. He bustled about 
and thrust forward a chair to hide his own 
emotion. 

“ Sit down, my boy,” he said bruskly. 
“ Have a cigar? Now tell me all about it. 
Had a close shave, I know. I was told so 
a long while ago.” 

Overton started with surprise. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Faunce told me. There’s no use mak- 
ing a secret of it to you, I reckon.” 

His visitor gazed at him blankly. 

“What possessed him to do that?” 

“Conscience, maybe. Personally I 
should call it nerves. He couldn’t sleep, 
and he got to the point where he had to 
speak; he was too pent up to endure it any 
longer. It’s the kind of thing doctors and 
ministers run against occasionally—a sort 
of almost hysterical desire to get it all out, 
to make a clean breast of it, and to lighten 
the load in that way. It’s about on a par 
with sending conscience-money to the 


Treasury.” 
Overton slowly lit his cigar. 
“T’m amazed! Faunce said nothing 


about this when we talked together the 
other night. I wonder if he’s told any one 
else!” 

The doctor shook his head with a dry 
laugh. 

“ Not a bit of it. He kept still and mar- 
ried Diane Herford. I advised him against 
it, I tried to stop it, but he wouldn’t listen. 
The result has been just what I expected.” 

“You mean—” 

“ She’s found it all out and left him.” 

The hand that held the cigar shook so 
badly that Overton quietly lowered it out 
of sight. 

“T knew she’d left him,” he said husk- 
ily. “ Fanny Price just told me.” 

“Oh, yes, the judge isn’t making a se- 
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cret of her home-coming. He consented to 
hush up the rest—about Faunce, I mean— 
until he sees you. There’s no need, is there, 
to make the scandal any worse? How do 
things stand? Are you going to expose 
him?” 

Overton shook his head. 

“T thought we had come to an agree- 
ment about that—to save his wife; but I 
can’t understand why he told her. It 
changes everything. Meanwhile, I’ve re- 
fused the command of the new expedition, 
and urged them to retain Faunce.” 

“So as to bolster him up for her sake?” 
the doctor mused. “ That’s like you, Si- 
mon, but she’ll know that, too, and it ‘ll 
only make her think more of you. I’m 
afraid the cat’s out of the bag to stay!” 

Overton turned troubled eyes upon him. 

“Why in the world did it come off? 
Who let it be? She never should have 
married him!” 

The doctor picked up an old stump of a 
pencil from his table and began to whittle 
it to a fine point. 

“ For one thing, I think she was a little 
in love with him. He’s very handsome, and 
has a way that wins with women. Then 
the judge was set on it. He believed that 
Faunce was going to be a great man, cut 
on your pattern, you see—” 

Overton interrupted him in a tone of 
sharp impatience. 

“T’m not great!” 

“ Well, we'll let it go at that, anyway. 
Diane has imagination, and sh=2 married 
Faunce; now, her imagination being rude- 
ly shocked into realities, she’s left him. The 
judge is frantic. He’s seen his son-in-law 
to-day, and Faunce tells him he’ll offer no 
opposition to a divorce. That means that 
Diane ought to be free before a great 
while.” 

Overton jumped up and began to walk 
about excitedly. 

“It’s incredible—I happen to know that 
he loves her!” 

Gerry nodded. 

“ Just so! If he didn’t love her, he’d 
refuse to let her go. It’s the supreme test, 
isn’t it?” 

Overton was apparently deaf to this; his 
mind was absorbed with his own problems. 
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“Tt was an agreement—I understood it 
as an agreement—that nothing should be 
said. I’ve hushed up Asher. He was the 
one who might have known that I couldn’t 
have been even near death when Faunce 
left me. It never occurred to me—never— 
that he’d tell her! It’s—it’s incredible!” 

“No, it isn’t. I know the man. He’s 
crazed with remorse. He was probably 
glad to be relieved from his secret. The 
thing has preyed on him, and weighed him 
down like a yoke on his shoulders. He 
was glad to get it off, I'll wager!” 

“ He had no right to consider himself,” 
Overton broke out. “ She was the only one 
to be considered!” 

The doctor sank back in his chair mus- 
ingly. 

“IT think he’s considered her in the best 
way at last. She had to know. What was 


wrong was not telling her at first; but he’s 
willing to right it, and he has righted it as 
far as he could, by confessing. The judge 
is bent on freeing her, and she’ll be free in 
a few months. That’s the only way out of 


it, except death.” 

Overton came back to the chair oppo- 
site and sat down. He was strongly moved. 
Nothing that Gerry had said had taken 
much hold upon him but the bare fact that 
Diane would be wonderfully set free again. 
It seemed to restore the old order of things, 
to put him back where he had been before 
she told him that she was married. His 
heart leaped up in a new and keen desire 
for happiness. Then he became aware of 
the doctor’s voice. 

“It’s just as well you let him go in your 
place. It ‘ll hush up scandal, and make 
people think the separation is only a lov- 
ers’ quarrel. The question is, can you keep 
it quiet? Won’t these Englishmen tel] the 
story?” 

“They don’t know much of it; I’ve 
thought of that. I took some measures, 
too, as soon as—as I knew.” 

“ That he’d married Diane?” 

Overton assented without looking up. 

“Tt’s strange to me—strange and per- 
plexing,” Dr. Gerry remarked thoughtfully. 
“I knew when I first saw him that he had 
something on his mind. Then I discovered 
that he tramped all night— some of the 
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boys thought he was a spook! He was tak- 
ing chloral to make him sleep. I guess he’s 
taking it still. One night he came in here 
and told me.” 

Overton took up another cigar and lit it 
mechanically, without seeming to be aware 
of what he did. 

“T hated him for it at first. I kept see- 
ing him go off through the snow with the 
sledge and the dogs; but afterward—I 
couldn’t blame him altogether. It was a 
question of being willing to die with me, I 
suppose, and I had no right to ask it. Yet, 
at the time, numb as I was, it amazed me, 
for I had thought he was fond of me.” 

“He was. It was one of those curious 
cases where a man is seized with panic. It 
may be as much physical as moral. Prac- 
tically speaking, he had lost his mind. He 
was of no more use than a frightened child. 
When he first told me, I thought it was one 
of the most cowardly things I’d ever heard 
of; but he’s suffered for it—he’s suffered 
the tortures of the damned!” 

Overton was silent. He did not say he 
pitied Faunce. In fact, he was grimly re- 
calling that terrific moment when he had 
been abandoned to die. Like Faunce, he 
visioned the polar wastes, and, unlike 
Faunce, he felt the drowsy approach of a 
frozen death again steal over him. 

“IT suppose there’s no reason,” he said, 
hesitating, “why I shouldn’t go to see 
Judge Herford?” 

“ You’re the best judge of that.” 

Overton looked up. 

“T see no reason why I shouldn’t, un- 
less — unless you think she— she would 
rather I didn’t go.” 

A quizzical light showed in the doctor’s 
eyes. 

“ Are you still in love with her, my son? 
Are you going there to—help matters 
along?” 

“ T’m still in love with her,” Overton re- 
plied, coloring deeply. “I told her so when 
we met. That’s the worst of it! I had no 
idea she was married; and she let me know 
she didn’t care for me.” 

“ Because she was married?” 

Overton thought deeply. 

“ I’m afraid it was because she couldn’t.” 

“ Then I should think you have no rea- 
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son to stay away—if the judge wants to 
see you.” 

“T want to see him, but I want to see 
her more—that’s the truth! It’s an infat- 
uation, of course—without excuse, too. She 
let me know that when I saw her in the 
mountains.” 

The doctor sat up in his chair. 

“ She saw you just before she left him?” 

“ Yes.” 

The two men looked at each other for a 
moment, and the older one smiled grimly. 

“Then it seems to me that you can cry 
quits with Faunce,” Dr. Gerry said. 
“ You’ve hurt him nearly as badly as he 
hurt you. You’ve made his wife see the 
truth about him.” 

“You know I should scorn to do that!” 

“ You couldn’t help it. You can tell her 
all about it after the divorce.” 

“T don’t see what you mean 

The doctor smiled enigmatically this 
time. 

“ The judge is so angry that he’ll prob- 
ably blazon the whole story out anyway, 
and ruin Faunce.” 

Overton rose abruptly to his feet. 

“That won’t do! It’s useless. Besides, 
it would be like—like vengeance on my 
part, as if I had come home to ruin him.” 

“You can’t’ shoulder the blame of it; 
you’ve nothing to do with the judge.” 

“T’ve got this much to do—lI’ve come 
back!” 

The old man eyed him thoughtfully. 

“JT see! You're taking up the load be- 
cause you were disobliging enough to live 
to contradict Faunce. That’s a new way 
to look at it, my son!” 

Overton glanced kindly at the old doctor. 
The familiar address fell pleasantly on his 
ear, for at the moment he felt peculiarly 
desolate. 

“It’s the only way to shield her. I’ve 
got it arranged; but I shall have to see the 
judge.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“ That’s right—I advise you to see him. 
He’s as hard to manage as a bull in a 
china-shop—always was; but you're right, 
it ‘Il shield her. As for Arthur Faunce— 
well, he’s paying!” 

“ He’s paying—what?” 
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Overton stopped with his hand on the 
door, looking back at the old figure in the 
armchair. 

“The piper!” The doctor laid down his 
pipe. “ He’s paying with his heart’s blood, 
Simon, and I don’t know that he can do 
anything more than that. It’s the way 
some men pay a debt of honor, isn’t it?” 

“ Brave men!” 

Gerry nodded his head slowly. 

“ Of course, he’s a coward,” he admitted 
slowly. “ Judge Herford calls him a 
damned coward.” 

“T don’t intend to bring up that sub- 
ject. I’m simply going to ask the judge 
to let matters stand as I’ve fixed them. 
Faunce keeps the command and the story 
—my story is never known.” 

“ You’re going to tell him that you give 
up the command to Faunce?” 

““ Of course!” 

“ That’s right, my boy, that’s right; but 
Faunce is giving up Diane.” 

Overton, aware of something at work in 
the back of the old man’s mind, looked at 
him curiously. 

“‘T don’t see what you’re driving at.” 

The doctor got up and went down the 
hall to the front door with Overton, one 
arm flung affectionately across the younger 
man’s shoulders. 

“Tm not driving at anything, Simon. I 
was weighing it—that’s all. You were im- 
measurably ahead of him in the race when 
you forgave him and gave up the command 
to shield him; but now, when he’s ready 
to give his wife her freedom—well, he’s al- 
most caught up with you, hasn’t he? As I 
said, my boy, it’s his heart’s blood, and 
he’s offering it as bravely as a brave man 
might. Let’s give the devil his due—he’s 
paying up!” 

XXIX 


It was dark by this time, and Overton 
consulted his watch, to be sure that it was 
not too near the judge’s dinner-hour for his 
errand. He was astonished to find that it 
was almost half past eight. He had not 
felt the need of food. He dismissed it en- 
tirely from his calculations, and tramped 
steadily on in the moonlit mist. Through 
it he could see the lights twinkling in dis- 
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tant houses, while the trees loomed up in 
feathery, indistinct outlines, downy with 
new foliage. Something in the effect—the 
weird brightness of the white sky and the 
elusive lights—reminded him of the mirage 
that had so often mocked him in his polar 
quest. He recalled it with a keen recollec- 
tion of Faunce’s receding figure, and he 
thought grimly of the task that lay before 
him—the task of persuading Judge Her- 
ford to spare his own son-in-law for his 
daughter’s sake. 

But the thought uppermost in Overton’s 
mind, as he opened the old gate that had 
stood for so much in his life, was the pros- 
pect of seeing Diane again. No matter 
how she regarded his return, even if she 
felt that it was his hand that had destroyed 
her house of cards, his heart leaped up 
with hope. The insistent demand for per- 
sonal happiness is not only a primal in- 
stinct of human nature, and as much a 
constituent part of it as the flowers and 
birds and bees are evidences of spring-time 
and summer, but it is also the hardest as- 
piration to kill, surviving blows that 
would destroy the strongest impulse of en- 
deavor or ambition. 

In the words of the sage, “ the veriest 
whipster of us all desires happiness.” 
Overton, who had actually stood upon the 
bourn of the undiscovered country, craved 
it the more keenly because of his long star- 
vation. 

He noticed every familiar object as he 
walked up the path. The old cedar was 
there, where he had put up the squirrel- 
house for Diane when she was a child in 
short skirts and pigtails. There, too, was 
the old worn seat around the oak, where 
they had read Tennyson together. He re- 
membered with a smile Diane’s cry to him 
that he must go in quest of the Holy 
Grail. Had her insistence, her inspiration, 
indeed, sent him on that quest which had 
led to this fatal climax? 

He went slowly up the steps, rang, and 
stood waiting, almost expecting that she 
would open the door with the same inspired 
look she used to wear, the same mystic 
charm of girlhood and dreamland which 
had always clothed her, to his imagination, 
in a beauty more spiritual than mundane. 
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But she did not come. A servant ushered 
him in, and, after a moment’s delay, con- 
ducted him to the judge’s library. 

The room was vacant when he entered, 
and he had an opportunity to look about 
him, to recall the familiar objects, the rich 
old bindings, and the glow of the ancient 
bronzes. The fireplace was not empty to- 
night; a large porcelain jar stood inside the 
fender, filled with a profusion of blossoms, 
their pink and white sprayed delicately 
against the dark chimney-place, and their 
fragrance, subtle and sweet, pervading the 
room. The old reading-lamp was burning 
on the table, and the judge’s big shell- 
rimmed spectacles lay on the open pages 
of the “ Eumenides.” 

Overton stood still, keenly moved by a 
rush of recollections. He might have left 
the room yesterday, it was so unchanged; 
yet, between his last sight of it and now, 
the whole world had changed to him. The 
interval had been filled to the brim with 
suffering and emotion; the gap was not 
even bridged. On one side of it stood 
Diane; on the other he found himself con- 
demned to wait in the uncertain ground, no 
longer possessing a right to cross over and 
resume his old place at the fireside. 

Presently he heard a heavy step outside, 
and the judge opened the door. He seemed 
to Overton much changed. His face was 
grim; his gray hair showed more white. 
His eyes, however, retained their intense 
warmth—the inner flame which at a word 
might flash up into a conflagration. He 
held out his hand witha grim smile. 

“It’s good to see you again, Simon 
Overton,” he said in his deep voice; “ and 
it’s good of you to come here. We must 
seem to you to be part and parcel with— 
with the coward who left you to die!” 

“You’re one of the best friends I ever 
had, Judge Herford, and one of the very 
best my mother left to me. I’ve been look- 
ing about this room and feeling—vwell, like 
a boy who’s been long from home. I’m 
glad indeed to be here again.” 

The judge motioned to an old armchair 
opposite his own. 

“Sit down—I’m glad you’ve come. 
There’s nothing else clear in my mind ex- 
cept the shock I’ve had. I believed in 
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Faunce! It’s about used me up to think 
I’ve married my girl to—to a craven like 
that!” 

He sat down as he spoke, and fell into 
an attitude of dejection so new to him that 
he seemed another and an older man. 
Overton, taking the seat opposite, hesi- 
tated. It was difficult to frame what he 
had to say. Meanwhile, the judge broke 
out again with great bitterness: 

“The shame of it! I'd rather take a 
whipping than have Diane exposed to all 
this talk!” 

The opening was obvious, and Overton 
took it, his face flushing deeply as he met 
the old man’s troubled eye. 

“T came to speak to you of that, judge. 
There’s no need of publicity. I’ve ar- 
ranged with Faunce and with certain other 
people. My return needn’t upset every- 
thing. The trouble can be so glossed over 
that no one will know of it. I think I can 


fairly say that I’ve succeeded in arranging 
that much already.” 
The judge eyed him keenly. 


“You mean that you’ve arranged all 
this—to shield Faunce, to hush it up, to 
let the public think you were found in 
some mysterious way? I can’t quite fol- 
low you.” 

“We needn’t go into details, need we?” 
Overton replied steadily. ‘“ We can leave 
so much in doubt that there'll never be 
any certainty. In those ice-fields a thou- 
sand men might well be lost—why not one? 
The only danger is in what he’s already 
said. There are gaps—lI’ve been over them, 
I’ve filled in some bad breaks. ‘I believe we 
can save much talk, and hush it up.” 

The judge leaned forward, his strong 
hands clenched on his knees, looking at 
Overton. 

“ You're 
what?” 

“For your sake, Judge Herford, and— 
for hers.” 

“You can’t hide a fire. The smoke gets 
out, people smell burning. No more can 
you hide a coward! That’s what it is, 
Simon. The expedition has been held up; 
they’re not going to give him the com- 
mand; questions will be asked.” 

Overton shook his head. 


trying to shield him—for 
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“T’ve arranged that. They offered me 
the command. I refused to take it from 
him. He'll go.” 

The judge bent his brows. 

“You’ve no right to do that! It’s 
paying a premium on falsehood. He came 
back here a jay in peacock’s plumes, and 
fooled us all; now you're letting him carry 
off the prize. You’ve no right to shelter 
him.” 

“T have the right that comes to the in- 
jured party. If I have no mind to enforce 
publicity, no one else should complain. 
You see that, judge?” 

“T see you’re trying to spare him be- 
cause ’’—he looked at his visitor keenly 
again—‘ because of Diane?” 

Overton’s face changed sharply. 

“ Ves.” 

“ She has left him—you know that?” 

“ Dr. Gerry told me. It doesn’t con- 
stitute a reason for me to ruin him. Talk 
about him will involve her in the scandal.” 

The judge sank back in his chair, strum- 
ming on the arms with nervous fingers. 

“You propose, then, to shield him, to 
set him up in your place—because he has 
married Diane?” 

Overton smiled as grimly as the judge 
himself. 

“ Not quite in my place. 
arranged to keep it quiet. After all, it’s 
a personal question, judge. It’s true that 
he abandoned me; but remember that to 
stay was to court death. He had no reason 
to die with me or for me. We mustn’t ex- 
pect too much.” 

“ T’ve noticed you didn’t leave Rayburn. 
I’ve read the account, and he told us so 
himself. I could forgive him ”—the old 
man laughed harshly—“‘I could forgive 
sheer fright—Gerry says it was physical 
panic—but I'll never forgive him for mar- 
rying my daughter!” 

“T don’t ask that.” 

There was something in Overton’s tone 
which made the judge wheel around in his 
chair and look his visitor sharply in the 
face. What he found there gave him a 
shock. He got up, went to the mantel, 
found his old pipe, and thrust some tobacco 
into it. While he was fumbling for a 
match, he spoke over his shoulder. 


I’ve simply 
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“I’m going to get a divorce for her. At 
first I thought we should have to fight for 
it, but he’s willing to let her get it. He 
has that much grace in him. I'll take her 
out West, establish a residence, and get a 
divorce for her. We’re done with him—she 
and I!” 

Overton did not trust himself to reply. 
He rose, instead, to say good night. The 
judge swung around. 

“Stay, my boy, stay! I want to talk 
to you, to hear more of your great adven- 
ture.” 

“ Not now, judge. To tell you the truth, 
I haven’t dined yet.” 

The judge broke out. 

“What a fool I am! Sit down and let 
me order something. We've dined, but 
you mustn’t leave my house hungry!” 

Overton laughed. 

“ No, I must be off. But it’s understood 
—we'll let this matter remain hushed up?” 

The judge thought, standing on the 
hearth-rug, his feet wide apart- and his 
head down, the big pipe thrust into his 
mouth. After a while he took it out and 
answered. 

“I'd like to expose him. I meant to do 
it, to set Diane right; but there might be 
reasons why silence would be best. I know 
she wants it. She shrinks with horror 
from the whole thing, poor child!” 

His tone had in it a note of tenderness 
that was new to Overton. He looked up 
and again met the older man’s dark eyes 
resting searchingly upon him. It affected 
him strongly. There was a subtle sugges- 
tion of hope in it, a reassurance. 

He turned hastily, and made his way out 
with an abruptness that surprised his host. 
He had a craving for air and space; the 
sudden change, the revival of hope after 
his despair, seemed to take his breath 
away. He forgot his appetite for his de- 
layed meal, and set out for a long walk 
in the weird light of the half-clouded moon. 

Having closed the door on his visitor, 
Judge Herford stood for a moment with his 
hand on the knob, listening to the young 
man’s footsteps until they finally reached 
the open road. He had received a new and, 
to him, amazing impression, and it stag- 
gered him so much that for the time being 
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he forgot his wrath against his son-in-law. 
It was a new impression, but it furnished 
the key to situations that had previously 
seemed vague and perplexing. Now he 
understood them all, and in this new light 
he thought he understood his daughter. 

While he stood there, before he could 
clear up the ponderous machinery of his 
judicial mind and set it in motion, he heard 
the swish of skirts on the staircase and 
became aware of her presence. 

“Papa, who was it?” she -.demanded 
tremulously. “ Who went out just now?” 

He looked up and saw Diane leaning on 
the banisters. The strong light on the land- 
ing made a luminous nimbus behind her 
small, spirited head and outlined her slen- 
der figure in a loose evening gown, the 
full, short sleeves falling away from deli- 
cate forearms and slender wrists. Her 
whole attitude suggested suspense and 
trepidation, and her father felt her eyes 
fixed on him, feverishly bright. 

“Don’t worry, my dear—it wasn’t 
Faunce.” 

“Oh!” There was a suggestion of ex- 
treme relief in the tone, coupled with some 
curiosity. “ Then who was it?” 

“Simon Overton.” 

“Oh!” It was the same sound, but with 
a different note—a note that spoke volumes 
to her father’s awakened ear. 

“He came here—guess what for!” 

She relaxed her hold on the banisters and 
sat down on the steps, her face in the 
shadow, but her large’ eyes shining lu- 
minously through it and making her face 
seem singularly white. 

“T can’t guess. I give it up—unless he 
came to see you?” 

The judge moved slowly over and stood 
near the foot of the stairs, watching her. 

“ He came to ask me to keep silence, to 
shield Faunce. He’s determined never to 
tell the true story.” 

She did not say anything for a while. 
When she spoke, it was in an awed tone. 

“How noble of him!” 

Her father nodded, his hand on the pil- 
lar at the foot of the banisters, as he looked 
up at her. 

“He had seen Faunce and arranged for 
silence. He wants to let the whole thing 
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blow over; he’s afraid of injuring you with 
the scandal.” 

She seemed to shrink a little, and she was 
no longer looking steadily at him. 

“Ts that all, papa?” 

“No, not all. You know they’ve. wanted 
to take the command of the new expedition 
from Faunce and give it to Overton?” 

“ Yes, I suppose they will.” 

“They won’t, for Overton has refused 
to accept it. He has asked them to let 
Faunce keep it.” 

She made no reply to this, but put her 
hand up and pushed back the soft, loose 
hair from her forehead with a perplexed 
air. 

“It’s a fine thing, Di, a noble thing for 
aman todo. It can mean only one thing!” 

She still said nothing, but leaned against 
the banisters, watching him. 


“ He’s in love with you, Diane. There’s 


no other reason on God’s earth for a man 
to do a thing like that, to shield another 
from the blame that’s coming to him by 
rights. Did you know ’—he stopped and 


looked at her again—‘ before this that he 
cared for you?” 

“TI used to think he did,” she answered 
weakly, her head leaning against the rail. 

“It’s too bad, Diane!” the judge broke 
out. “It’s too bad that you didn’t care 
for him!” 

His tone, as well as his words, disarmed 
her. She did not even suspect him of a 
ruse; but, in her pent-up state, it was too 
much, and she broke down utterly, quite 
off her guard. 

“Oh, I did!” she sobbed. “I did!” 

She turned her head and hid her face on 
her arm, bursting suddenly into wild tears 
and sobs. 

XXX 

DIANE staggered to her feet and went 
up-stairs. Her strongest feeling was one 
of keen humiliation. She had made a con- 
fession that she had never intended to 
make, and it did not matter if her father 
had been the only listener. The actual admis- 
sion, the spoken words, had clothed a dim 
specter with reality. She had heard her 
own voice making an admission that seemed 
to establish a motive—a motive at once 
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primal and unjustifiable—for her desertion 
of her husband. 

It frightened her. She felt as if Overton 
must have heard her, through the interven- 
ing night and the distance, that he must at 
last put the true interpretation upon the 
terror with which she had thrust him away 
when they met on the lonely mountain 
road. Then, as now, it had come to her 
with a revealing shock that she still loved 
him, and not the man she had married. 
Yet she must love Faunce, she argued wild- 
ly to herself. She did love him, she had 
loved him when she had married him, and 
it agonized her now to think of him as one 
who was so totally different from the man 
she had imagined him to be. 

She found herself in the most inexpli- 
cable tangle of emotions. She did not 
know which way to turn. She had fled 
from her father, afraid to meet his pitying 
eyes, afraid, most of all, to hear his re- 
assuring voice, for she knew what that 
meant! 

She fled into her own room, and, locking 
the door, threw herself down before the 
open window, her head on the sill, the soft 
night air stirring the dusky hair on her 
forehead. It was a night for a love-dream, 
not for such shrinking and terror as now 
harassed her. 

When Faunce had confessed to her, when 
he had torn away the last shred of her il- 
lusion about him, she had left him, over- 
whelmed with horror and dismay. The 
revulsion of feeling had been so intense that 
it had carried her home and swept her 
along in the current of her father’s rage 
against her husband. She had been as 
eager as he to get Faunce to consent to a 
divorce. She did not wish to bear the 
name of a man who had so deeply dis- 
graced himself. 

When he had assented to Herford’s de- 
mands, when he had declared that, if she 
wished it, she could have her freedom, the 
tension had snapped, and she had col- 
lapsed. She had been ready for conflict, 
ready to fight for her liberty; but when 
she found that there was to be no opposi- 
tion, she experienced a sudden feeling of 
helplessness. She was adrift on a shoreless 
sea. 
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A beacon, indeed, shone across it—the 
beacon of Overton’s love, which some- 
times seemed to beckon her home to the 
harbor of safety and happiness. But now 
there was this thing—this thing that had 
risen out of the night, unasked and un- 
heralded, and it was pressing close upon 
her. She had discerned it from afar, and 
even in the midst of her wild revulsion, her 
determination to escape, it had filled her 
with awe and with dread. 

It was imperceptible, yet it was with her. 
It held her back with strong hands, though 
it was invisible—as invisible as the angel 
who wrestled with Jacob. But she had no 
need to ask its name; she knew the name 
by which men called it—unless, indeed, 
they called it God. She felt it gaining upon 
her and threatening her, yet she would not 
yield. 

She lay across the sill of her open win- 
dow, exhausted and prone, but not beaten. 
She was fighting still, fighting for happi- 
ness, trying to guide her shipwrecked bark 
into that safe harbor where the beacon of 
love shone bright. “She would not surren- 
der, she would not admit that there was 
no room for her there—not yet! But she 
wished that she had not spoken, had not 
voiced her emotion. It seemed to give this 
impalpable thing, this invisible angel, so 
much more power for battle. 

Then, suddenly as if the unseen wrestler 
had successfully thrown her in the con- 
flict, she saw herself as the type-of woman 
she most abhorred—the woman who di- 
vorces one man because she is in love with 
another. 

But that could not be true, the inner 
voice cried; for though she loved Faunce, 
she had left him because she had found him 
to be a creature so unworthy, so coward- 
ly, so cruel, that her soul had risen up and 
driven her from him. Overton had had 
nothing to do with it. It was Faunce him- 
self who had torn away the thin veil that 
had obscured her idol’s feet of clay. 

As she tried to force herself to think of 
her husband, to recall him in his better as- 
pect, she could only remember his face as 
he had lifted it, haggard and ashamed, to 
confess that he had left a brave man, his 
friend and his commander, to die, that 
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he might be sure to save himself, be sure 
to reap the profit and the glory of the fallen 


leader’s labor and sacrifice. She could 
never forget it. It had slain her love for 
him so completely that not even a spark 
lingered in the ashes. 

It was not that she loved Overton now. 
It was her remembrance of the fact that 
she had loved him. The thought of what 
he was, compared with the man she had 
married, had plunged her into deeper self- 
abasement. 

It was a fine distinction, a spiritual dif- 
ference between the grosser facts of life and 
the old, sweet memories that were dead. 
She understood it; she would not forget it, 
but would her father understand it? She 
knew that he could not. 

He had the hard legal acumen, the keen 
discernment, but his strength had the 
quality of granite and not of crystal. It 
was tremendous and solid, but not trans- 
parent enough to reflect the more exquisite 
emotions. He had not understood her, and 
he would not understand if she tried to ex- 
plain away that broken and inarticulate cry 
of regret for the past. He would believe 
not only that he was doing what was just 
and right for his daughter, but that he was 
seeking her happiness, when there could be 
no happiness for her at all. 

She could never set him straight, never 
convince him that she had not meant 
every word she said. He could not know 
about the invisible wrestler who still held 
her from the temptation of that distant 
happiness, who even now had made her 
feel that she must forego it. No one knew 
this but herself! 

It was the feeling of helplessness, of the 
futility of argument, that made her un- 
willing to face her father again. It was 
with her during the long night, in her 
troubled snatches of sleep; it was the mo- 
tive that made her plead headache in the 
morning, and thus escape the ordeal of 
another /éte-d-téte breakfast by having 
hers brought up to her room; and later 
it drove her out of doors for a long and 
solitary walk. 

It was a relief to be out in the open 
air again, to tramp down the familiar road 
to the seminary, to notice the rapidity with 




















which the leaves were unfolding even on the 
late trees and shrubs, and how many of the 
early spring blossoms had thrust their way 
up through the earth, which was moist and 
dark with recent rains. A storm had come 
up before daybreak, and the sky was still 
softly clouded, while fitful bursts of rain 
and wind drove through the narrow lane. 
Diane had a moment of exhilaration, of the 
joy of conflict, as the boughs swayed and 
creaked overhead and the scarlet maple- 
buds rained down at her feet. 

This feeling was still with her, stiffen- 
ing her power of resistance, when she final- 
ly turned into the seminary gates and made 
her way to the dean’s house, with no 
stronger motive than a vague longing to feel 
that some one understood. 

A little later, however, sitting in Fanny’s 
room, she was not sure that even another 
girl did quite understand the perplexity 
of her situation, its hopelessness and its 
futility. Fanny had been ready enough in 
her expressions of sympathy, but there was 
something between them that hushed con- 
fidence. There was a shy reluctance on the 
younger girl’s part that reminded Diane of 
a similar restraint when Fanny had been 
her bridesmaid. They talked a while in 
meaningless commonplaces. Then, as 
Fanny looked up suddenly, Diane caught 
the quiver of the girl’s lip and leaned for- 
ward, laying her ungloved hand on her 
friend’s knee. 

“ Fanny, do you know?” she whispered. 

Fanny’s eyes sank involuntarily to the 
hand on her knee, and rested on the new 
wedding-ring. Diane saw the glance, and 
drew her hand back with a significant ges- 
ture of pain and repugnance. 

“ Do I know what?” Fanny flushed with 
embarrassment. “ You mean that you’ve 
—you’ve left him, Di, or—or what he 
did?” 

Diane, busily covering her left hand with 
its glove, was aware that her fingers were 
shaking. 

“TI mean both,” she replied. 

“Yes, papa told us. Oh, Diane, I’m so 
sorry—so sorry about him!” 

“You mean you’re more sorry for him 
than for me?” 

Fanny raised her blue eyes steadily. 
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“Yes, I think I am. He’s lost every- 
thing, even himself!” 

Diane rose to her feet and began to walk 
about the room. It was small and bright, 
with two windows looking out on the cam- 


pus. It contained a book-Shelf, some 
pretty chints-covered furniture, and a lit- 
tle white bed that looked like a convent 
cot. There were also unnumbered girlish 
belongings—favors, bonbon-boxes, photo- 
graphs, and knickknacks. 

Diane walked about restlessly, lifting up 
and setting down first one thing and then 
another, unaware of what she did. 

“ I—I couldn’t stay, Fanny!” 

The other girl did not follow her with 
her eyes. Instead, Fanny sat looking out 
of the window at a shower that was driving 
across the campus, the sun breaking 
through the clouds in time to make it a 
rain of gold. 

“IT suppose you couldn’t, Di. I think I 
know just how you felt, but—well, it makes 
me pity him the more!” 

Diane faced her passionately. 

“ How can you, Fanny? How can you 
pity him more than I do? I loved him!” 

“ Yes, I know; but when you knew what 
he’d done, you ceased to love him. Wasn’t 
that it, Di? You see I—I suppose I’m 
a weaker mortal. I couldn’t do that. I 
should keep on loving him—well, just be- 
cause I should feel he needed it so much!” 

“Would you?” Diane came _ slowly 
nearer, looking at her friend imploringly, 
her face colorless. ‘“ Fanny, do you think 
that’s it? That’s what I’ve asked myself 
a hundred times. Do you think I—I never 
really loved him?” 

“ Oh, that’s too much to say! I couldn’t 
judge for you, Di, we’re—we’re so dif- 
ferent. I suppose I’m like—like the dog 
that keeps going back to lick the hand 
that’s struck him. If I loved any one, I 
couldn’t—I simply couldn’t turn on them 
like that!” 

“T didn’t think I could, either; but 
when he told me what he’d done—Fanny, 
I can’t tell you how I felt. I felt as if 
something had died in my heart. I couldn’t 
even look at him again without seeing him 
in flight and—and Overton alone, deserted 
in the snow and ice, left to die!” She 
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covered her face with her hands, shudder- 
ing. “I could have forgiven him a sin 
against myself far more easily. I could 
have forgiven even dishonesty, but that— 
Fanny, I—I couldn’t, I can’t!” 

Fanny averted her eyes. The response 
that rose to her lips was too pertinent. 

“It’s because you always loved Over- 
ton!” she longed to cry out. Instead, she 
rose and put her arms around Diane. “ If 
you feel like that, dear,” she said, “ there’s 
only one way out.” 

Diane clung to her, trembling. 

“ You mean—” 

“ Your father’s way,” Fanny said firmly. 
“Papa told us the judge meant to get a 
divorce for you.” 

Diane held her, looking into her eyes. 
The two seemed to have suddenly changed 
places; Fanny was the more composed and 
confident now. 

“Then you—you don’t think it would 
be wrong?” Diane implored. 

Fanny shook her head. 

“T think it’s better than to feel as you 
do. I know mama’s fearfully opposed to 
divorce, and papa is, of course. But, no, 
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Di, I think it would be right for you— 
and for him, too.” 

Diane’s hands fell from Fanny’s shoul- 
ders, and she walked slowly over to the 
window and stood looking out. For a 
while they were both silent. Fanny felt 
that instead of reassuring her friend, she 
had only added to her distress. Through 
her very words of encouragement Diane 
must have felt the subtle suggestion of 
Fanny’s mind—her belief that Diane’s love 
for Overton made her marriage not only 
intolerable but impossible. 

She was conscious, too, that her own 
emotion dictated her pity for Faunce, that 
even now she could not quite forget the 
hold he had always had upon her mind and 
heart. She was flushed and tremulous when 
Diane turned suddenly and kissed her. 

“ Good-by, dear,” she said softly. “TI 
can’t stay here now and face your father. 
I know what he’d think. Oh, Fanny, I—I 
wish I had never been born!” 

The two girls clung to each other for 
another moment, neither of them quite able 
to be coherent. Then Diane ran down- 
stairs and made her way out into the rain. 


(To be concluded in the November number of Munsey’s Macazine) 





Rest you! 





“Who bids us rest? 





NATURE’S MIGHTY LAW 


“ Waves, little waves that laugh and leap, 
Waves, giant waves that crash and roar, 
Do you never tire of your endless sweep 
Up these faltering sands, up yon rocky shore? 
What good all this creeping and leaping and dancing, 
Forever retreating, forever advancing? 
Though beach-grasses beckon you over the ledge 
Marshaled along the sand-cliff’s edge, 
Though sandpipers race with you, 
Foam rainbows chase with you, 
What matter to sand or sedge?” 


We must laugh and leap, 
Where the great rocks call us must crash and roar, 
Our tryst with the waiting sands must keep, 

Where the sun glints gold on their shifting floor; 
The black night folds us, but not to sleep; 

To live is joy—and we ask not why. 
Should we challenge the law of our ebb and flow 
The lonely winds would forget to blow, 

And our little curved moon fall out of the sky!” 


Charlotte W. Thurston 


















































